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ESSAYS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
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LITERARY ANECDOTES 


OF THE 
e * 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. ^... 


No. I. 
ON THE FIRST PRINTED POLYGLOTTS *; 


WITH 
SOME MEMOIRS OF DR. EDMUND CASTELL. 


THE first Polyglott work was printed at Genoa 
in 1516, by Peter Paul Porrus-[, who undertook 
to print the Pentaglott Psalter of Augustin Justinian, 
Bishop ef Nebo. It was in Hebrew, Arabic T, 


* See vol. I. p. 3. 

t '' By Porrus it was printed at Genoa, in edibus Nicolai Jus- 
finiani Pauli; whitber he seems to have been inviieJ for that pure 
ose : after which I conceive tnat he returned to his usual placé 
of abode at Turin; as by himself, at the ena of the book, he ia 
called Petrus Porrus Medilanensis Taurin. degens" C. 20 M — 
Mr. De Missy had three copies of this Psalter, ut which the azest 
was sold to the late Rev. Mr. Cratherode ; and is now, with wé 
Fest of that genticman’s magniticent collectiou, securely depa- 
sited in the british Museum. 

1 The Arabic version is of no authority, as it was transl ited, 
Rot from the Hebrew, but from the Septuagint. . 

Vor. IV. B Chal- 
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Chaldaic, an! Greek, with the Latin Versions, 
Glosses, and Scholia, which last.made the eighth 
column, in folio. The Arabic * was the first that 
ever was printed: and this the first piece of the 
Bible that ever appesred.in so many languages +. 

In 1518, John Patken published the Psalter, iu 
Hebrew, Greek,'-Latin, and Ethiopic, [or Chal- 
daic, as he, with some others, called it,;] at Cologn: 
but the name-of the Printer is no where to be found 
throughou*.the book f. It has no Preface properly 


* Sce a particular enumeration of the Arabic versions, both 
MS and printed, in Le Long, p. 214, &c. , 

“t dustinian, presuming this work would procure him great 
JR as well as reputation, caused 2000 copies to be printed of 
i€ y. and promised in his Preface to procced with the other parts of 


v. the Bible. But he was miscrably disappointed : every one ap- 
SU. V plauded the work ; but few proceeded farther; and scarce a 


fourth part of bis number was sold. Besides the 2000 copies, he 
had also printed 50 upon vellum, which he presented to every 
crowned head, whether Christian or Infidel. ‘The whole New 
Testament was preparcd for the press by Justinian, who had also 
made great progress in the Old. See Le Long, Bibliotheca 
Secra, p. 9.  Maittaire, Annal. Typ. tom. II. Bor, [. p. 121. 
Palmer, History of Printing, p.963. 

f The Printers name is no where mentioned, except in the 
following observations of the late reverend and learned Cesar De 
Missy, to whom this article had been coramunicated : *' T would 
almost venture to affirm, that you have named him when you 
named:Potken : for, if he docs not say expressly that he was the 
Pxzinter, he seen;s at least to give us a broad hint of it, when he 
says: Statui jam sener linguas externas aliquas discere : & per 
artem impressoriam, quam adolescens didici, edere : ut modica 
awe libri in diversis linguis, formis «ncis excusi, emi possin£. 
These words might have been minded, but were omitted, by Le 
Long in the abstracts he made of Potken's address to his readers 
at the end of the buok. ‘Towards the end of the same address he 
says, ünprimi curati; but such a phrase may very well be un- 
derstood of one who saw his work printed at home with his own 
types. And, besides, he might have chosen that phrase as the 
most convenient, on account of his having been absent for some 
time while the impression was carried on by his kinsman and 
learned assistant Soter, alias Heyl. Confer with the above Ad- 
dress what he says, p. 7, (col. 2. sub finem) of his Introductiuncula, 
&c. a small work of no more than four leaves, which was ccr- 
tainly intended to go along with the Psalter, though it is not 
always, and is perhaps very seldom, to be found withit. In the 
above-mentioned Address pretends to be the first who had . 

. T imperéc 
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so culled: but from an Address of Potken to the 
studious Reader, which is printed on the last pa 
of the Psalter, we are informed, that, while his 
earnest zeal for Christianity, and for the Roman 
See, made him extremely desirous of learning fo- 
reign languages, especially what he calls the Chal« 
dee, for which he « was’ destitute of any proper 
master ; some A‘ thiopian Fryars happened to be at 
Rome (as he expresses it) peregrinationis causd, to 
whom he éagerly applied ; and that from his inter- 
course with them, he had acquired such a knowled 
ef their language, as to make him believe he might 
undertake an edition of the 7Ethiopic Psalter ; which 
was actually published at Rome nearly five years 
before the date of his Polyglott performance. At 
the end of the above-mentioned address, he promised 
to perform something in the Arabic; if he should 
meet with suffieient encouragement *. 


tmported into Europe what he calls the Chaldee [now more pro- 
perly called the Zthiopic] Tongue. Ari nothing hitherto has 
appeared to the contrary. Some quibblers indeed r'iz2 oben 
it rather was imported by the /Ethiopian fryars whe h 
helped him to learn it. But he ccrtainly seems to have beer the 
first who presented the European Republic of Letters with a 
printed Introductiuncula to the reading of that languave: nor 
could any body, that I know of, have said in 1519, that in 1513 
he had published or printed an /Zthiopic book in Europe, as Pot- 
ken does in his address of 1518, where he acquaints us, that, 
nearly five years before, he had given at Rome an edition of the 
ZEthiopic Psalter printed by itself: for it is evidently of such a 
Psalter that he says: Psalterium...... arte impressori4........ 
quiaquennio vir exacto, Rome edidi: which book is noticed by 
Le Long, in these words: Psalmi & Canticum Canticorum. ZEthi- 
ice, studio Joannis Potken, cum «jus prefctione L'tind, ‘in 49, 
ome, 1513. That Latin Preface, coul! I get a si;ht of it, 
would perhaps enabje me to be more particular and mor: positive. 
The book is marked by Le Long himself as bcing in the Rova} 
Library at Paris; and an account of the said Pretace, no doust, 
might easily be obtained, if asking for it shou'« become a matiet 
of amy importance to the curious. Thus much, however, I 
thought, might be proposed provisionally, concerning the name 
of the Printer to whom the world was indebted for Potken's Poly-. 
glott Psalter.” C.D. M. 
^. * Mr. De Missy had two copies of Potken’s Psalter, the best of 
which was sold for no more than 18 shilllings. 
' - B2 The 
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The famous Bible of Cardinal Ximenes, com: 
monly called the Complutensian, consists of six 
large folio volumes ; having the Hebrew *, Latin, 
and Greek, in three distinct columns, and the Chal- 
dee paraphrase, with a Latin interpretation, at the 
bottom of the page, the margin being filled with 
the Hebrew and Chaldee radicals. It was begun in 
1502, finished in 1517, but not published till 1522. 
A more particular account of it may be seen in Le 
Long, in Maittaire, and in De Bure; and an essay 
expressly on the subject by Mr. De Missy +. 

' In 1546 appeared, at Constantinople, “ Penta- 
teuchus Hebreo- Chaldxo-Persico- Arabicus," in 
three columns ; the Hebrew text in the middle: on 
the right-hand the Persic version of R. Jacob fil. 
Joseph ; and on the left the Chaldee paraphrase of 
Onkelos: at the top is the Arabic paraphrase of 
Saadias, and at the bottom the commentary of Rasi. 
The whole is printed in Hebrew characters with 
points, the middle column on a larger size than the 
others. At the end of Genesis appears, ‘ Absolutus 
est liber Geneseos in domo Eliezeris Berab Gerson 

ncinatis t." | 

In 1547 was published, from the same press, 
* Pentateuchus Hebraicus, Hispanicus, & Barbaro. 
Grecus.” This edition was also printed in three 
columns : the Hebrew Text in the middle; the old 
Spanish version on the right hand; and on the left, 
the modern Greek, as used by the Caraites at Con- 
stantinople, who do not understand Hebrew. The 
Spanish is designed for the Refugee Spanish Jews. 
At the head and bottom of the pages are the Targum 
and the Commentary, as in the former editions 5. 

* The Hebrew text in this edition was corrected by Alphonsus, 
a physician of Complutum, Paulus Coroncllus, and Alphonsus 
Zamora, who were all converts from Judaism to Christianity. 
The manuscripts it was printed from had undergone the Maso- 
tetical castigation ; see Dr. Kennicott, Diss. H. p. 475. 

t See this in p. 15. t LeLong, p. 45. 

§ Le Long, p. 46. 

The 
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the Greek Testament with the addition of the Latin 
version«t :;,as Montanus *. 

In 1536, Jacobus Lucius printed an edition, in 
Greek, Latin, and German, at Hainburgh, in four 
volumes, folio, * Studio Davidis Wolderi ;” the 
Greek from the Venice edition of 15184; the 
Latin versions those of St. Jerom and Pagninus. 

In 1599, ishas Hutterus published one at Ne- 
remberz, in six languages ; four of them, the He- 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin, printed from the 
Antwerp edition: tne fifth was the German version 
of Luther: and the sixth the Sciavonic version of 
Wittemberg t. ‘This Bible was never completed, . 
and goes no farther than the book of Ruth. 


* * Qus sub Vatabli nomine circumferuntur Biblia, ejus non 
sunt; annotationesque eidem adscripte auctorem habent Ro- 
bertum Stephanum." Walton, Pro!:g. IV. p. 33. See Le 
Long, p.15. 

t Le Long, p.26.— Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, savs the 
same. But the Editor, Wollerus himslf, in his Pr»face, speaka 
thus: * De LXX Interpretum Grzcá, deque Latina rliero.smi, 
ut putatur, versione nihil monco : nisi quod scire tua non parum, 
opinor, interest ; in iis, Plantinianam editionem me esse sequu- 
tum: quod correctior quiaem quse essct nulla sese mih offerret." 
As far as can be judged from a collation of some passages, it ap- 

that he followed the edition of Plantinus, but usd his own 
Judgment in the punctuation and other less material ,.articulars. 
The new Latin version, here printed, appears to be, not that of 
Pagninus (though said to be his by WolJerus) ; but rather that 
which Robert Sve;hens published in 1557, corrected from the 
@beervations of Pajuinus and Vatablus. The New Testament is 
the first of Beza, which Robert Stephens printed in 1556, with 
the same types which he use-l in the following year for the above 
mentioned Latin ver-ion of the Oid Testament.—We are indebted 
for this note to the MS annotations wh.ch Mr. De Missy had made 
many years ago on the margin of his copy of Le Long's Biblio- 
theca Sacra, such as it is in the Leipsic edition of 1709.—Mr. De 
Missy's copy of Wolderus was sold for no more than halt a guinea ; 
&nd is now in the Royal Library. 

7 Instead oF the Sclavonic, some copies were printed with the 
Wrench version of Geneva ; others with the Italian of the same 
eitv ; and other. again with a Saxon ver-ion from the German of 
Juther—Huticrus published the Psalter and New Testament in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German. He also published the 
New Testament in twelve languages ; viz. Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, 
Ttalian, Spanish, and French, in one page; and Latin, Geriuan, 
vni Bohemian, 


» 
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The next work of this kind was, * Biblia Sacta 
Polyglotta, studio Guy Michaélis Le Jay. — Parisis, 
apud Antonium Vitray, 1628, & ann. seqq. ad 
1645," in ten volumes, very large folio. This 
edition, which is extremely magnificent *, contains 
All that is in those of Ximenes and Plantinus, with 
the addition of the Syriac and Arabic version. | 

This was soon followed by “ Biblia Sacra Poly- 

lotta, complectentia textus originales," Hebraie. 

ldate. & Grec. Pentateuchum Samaritanuim, 
& Versiones Antiquas, cum apparatu, apperidi- 
cibus & annotationibus ; studio & opera Briani 
Walton. Londini 1657, & ann. seqq." in four 


Bohemian, English, Danish, and ?oloncse, in another. Cadnost, 
ubisupra. See Le Long, p. 26.—In Mr. De Missy's catalogue 
peared, ** Hutteri Biblia Polyglotta, & Nov. Test. vol. II." ie 
two volumes were sold to the Trustees of the British Museum. 

* The Samaritan Pentateuch was first printed 4n it, with 
3ts version, from MSS. brought into Europe between the yegr 
1620 and 1630, under the care of the very learned Morinus. 
See Dr. Kennicott, Diss. II. p. 478. 

t Nine languages are used in this edition; yet there is no 
one book in the whole Bible printed in so many. In the New 
Testament the Four Evangelists are in six languages ; the other 
books only in five; those ‘of Judith and the Maccabees only 
in three. The Septuagint version is printed from the editidn. 
at Rome, anno 1587. The Latin is the Vulgate of Clement VI. 
'The Chaldee Paraphrase is completer than any former publication. 
The edition is enriched with Prefaces, Prolegomena, Treatises 
on Weights and Measures, Geographical Charts, and Chrono» 
logical ‘Tables. Calmet, ubi supra, p. viii—Dr. Walton was 
assisted in this laborious undertaking by Dr. Edmund Castell, 
who translated from the Syriac some fragments of Daniel, the 
books of Tobit and Judith, the Letters of Jeremiah and Baruch, 
and the first book of the Maccabees; he also translated the 
Song of Solomon from the /Ethiopic into Latin, and added 
motes to the Samaritan Pentateuch ; but the most considerable 
assistance he gave was by his Lexicon in two volumes, a work 
which is a necessary supplement to the Polvglott.—Alexander 
Huisse collected the various readings at the bottom of eaeh 
page; revised the Septuagint version, the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, and the Latin Vulgate; he also callated the 
edition of the Old Testament printed at Rome, and the New 'Fey- 
tament of Robert Stephens, with the Alexandrine manuscript. 
See Prideaux, vol. ll. p. 47. Dr. Thomas Hyde corrected the 
Arabic, Syriac, and Feisic; as Loftusius did the JEthiopic 
version of the New Testament. Louis le Dieu and Samuel 

lar 
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volumes *. To which was added, * Lexicon 


wv 


Heptaglotton, ti:5raicum, Chaldaicum, Syraicum, |. 
Samaritanum, -Ethiopicum, Arabicum. & Persi- 
cum, digestum & evvizatzzi ab Edmundo C astello-s 
1686," in two volumes more. This may properly 
be called a new edition of Le Jay, with improve- 
ments; no pains having been spared in making it 
as perfect as possible: the whol. was revised with 
great care, aud accurately corrected ; and it is justly 
coi;s1dered as the most useful of all the Polyglotts, 
though Le Jay's is the handsomest. Dr. Walton's 
edition was supposed by Mr. Palmer to have been 
printed from sheets surreptitiously obtained from 
the press at Paris; and to have been pu! lished with 
improvements so soon after, as to reduce M. Le Jay 
almost to want, after having expended above 5000. 


Clarke were also assistants in the work. Le Long, p. 33, &c.— 
*'Thc immense merit of this work is too well known to need 
any laboured reco:nmendation. And yet, it must be obscr- 

, that in this, the best and mo-t useful of al! editions, the 
Hebrew Text is printed Mascretically ; almost in an absolute 
agreement with the manv former editions, and with the latest 
anc worst M55." Kennicott, Diss. II. p. 480. 

* This Polyglott was published by subscription, and was 
rd the first book ever printed in that manner in England, 

the books so j;ublished in this countrv, Minshicu's Dictionary 
in e'even langu-ges may, perhaps, more properly be called the 
earliest, thouzh not strictly within the modern idea of a Sub. 
scription ; bu: yet in effect the same thing : he printed the names 
of all the p. rsons who took a conv of his work, «nd continually 
added to it, as puichasers came in. Dryden's Virgil was, I 
think, the next after Walton's work, and the Paradise Lost, by 
Tonson, in folio, the next ; and there the notices of my intelligent 
friend Mr. Bindley end.—Blome, a notorious plagiary, after- 
wards carried the practice of .;ublishing books Ww subscription 
to a grcati r heigh! tha.: anv of his contemporarics. 

in the '*Collectan-a Ecclesiastica" of Samucl Brewster, esq. 
Lond. 1752, 4to, is an English treatise by Bp. Walton, called, 
* A Treatise concerning the Payment of Tyths in London.” 
In the Life of Dr Edward Pocock, prcfixed to his Theological 
Works," are some curious particulars relating to the London 
Polyglott. See Granger, vol. II. p. 29. Towards the printing 
ef the work, Dr. Walton had contributions of money from many 
noble persons, which were put irco the hands of Sir William 
Humble, treasurer for the work. 

t Of whom sce a particular acccunt in p. 22. 

stere 
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copy * was sold, in 1728, in the library of Colbert, 
the six volumes bound in fourteen. Castell’s Lexi- 
con, that went along with this set, was on a smaller- 
sized paper. ‘The same copy was again sold to 
M. De Selle, and formed afterwards a part of the 
eurious collection of the Count De Lauraguais. 

The last leaf but one of the Preface of Walton's 
Polyglott is cancelled in most ofthe copies; a cireum- 
stantial account of which I am enabled to lay before - 
the Reader from a letter to my worthy predecessor : 


“TO MR. BOWYER. 


** DEAR SIR, Balsover Street, 21 April, 1770. 


* I wirLL venture to be positive, that I never 
spoke a word before this, concerning two different 
Dedications of Walton's Polyglott; though I re- 
member something that may have been the occa- 
ston of somebody's thinking I did. The fact is, 
. to the best of my remembrance, 

« T. That when we met at Cambridge [nineteen 
or twenty years ago], and, i company with several 
other persons, visited the Library of Trinity-Col- 

a gentleman, on my taking notice there were 
two copies of the said Polyglott, dropt a hint about - 
exchanging duplicates for other books : 

* [I. That upon this I made bold to observe— 
Duplicates -were not always a mere superfluity, 
especially in public libraries, where they. might 
have been intended to be kept together for curi- 
ositys sake, on account of some remarkable diffe- 
rence between them; which might even be the 

case with the very books just taken notice of: 


/ 

* M. De Bure says, there i$ a tradition that no more than 
_ twelve copies of Walton's Polyglott were printed on large Paper, 
and that it is deubtful whether any of Castells Lexicon were 
printed in that size. This doubt is easily removed by the slightest 
inspection of the very fine copy on large paper in the British 
Museum, which was the Presentation-book to king Charles 
the Second. Another is in the Lambeth Library; and a :- 

third, F believe, is in the library of the Cathedral Church of 
Chichester, m 
« III. 
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Micah, Nahum, Zechariah, particularly chap. xiv, 
p. 138, where both words are misprinted. 

* But this is not the worst. ‘The Hebrew Text 

suffered much in several places by the rapidity of 
the publication. To multiply instances, would be 
invidious. I shall therefore mention only one; 
which occurs in Gen. xxiv. 1, where we read N31 
instead of m4. 
' © There is also in the Samaritaàn Text, according 
to the English Polyglott, a very grievous blunder-; 
entirely owing to the heedless transposition of two 
words 33y and “pa, Gen. i. 19, by which that 
text, in contradiction to itself elsewhere, says, ‘and 
the morning and the evening were the fourth day.’ 
And this, as the translation is different, I take to - 
have been an error of the Editor, and not of the 
eopy from which he printed. 

* Nor is this the only error: for in Gen. iii. 2, 
eri is falsely printed for wr. 

* So again, Gen. iv. 5, yony for nm. 

“Bat this is nothing, comparatively speaking, 
to what we meet with a little below, at ver. 7, 
where the second 3won is unluckily omitted in its 
' proper place ; and then inserted after y33, with a 
repetition of the word rire», to the utter confusion 
of the sense of the passage-—for, literally translated, 
it runs thus: JVonne, st benefeceris, recipies? si 
autem non, ad portum peccatum cubat, benefeceris 
ad portam. 

‘These are glaring instances of unpardonable 
negligence; and the more unpardonable, because 
they stand at the entrance of a work, which justly 
required the greatest care, and the utmost accuracy. 

* [ shall only add, what, in obedience to truth, 
I am bound to add, that the French Polyglott is 
entirely clear of all these errors; and indeed of 
many others, which the attentive Reader will find 
scattered through the English Polyglott. 

| « H. Owen.” 


ON 
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ON THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOTT, 


AN UNFINISHED ESSAY *. 


THE fifth volume contains the New Testament 
in two columns, one (on the right hand) for the 


* [n a former publication (the first édition of * The Origin 
of Printing”) same hopes were given to the publick of the essay 
here printed. If the valuable life of Mr. De Missy had been pro- 
longed, those hopes would not have been disappointed. With his ' 
usu] alacnity and benevolence, he had actually collected many 
materials, and begun to methodize his thoughts on the subject. 
What was done, Mrs. De Missy kindly permitted to be annexed te a 
second edition of the above-mentioned pamphlet; and, thowegh 
inan unfinished state, it will be deemod an acquisition to polite 
letters.— The apology which was so handsomely made in the ad- 
vertisement prefixed to my late worthy Friend's Fables +, which 
(the advertisement only excepted) had been ready for publication 
some time before his death, will account for the imperfect state 
in which these papers appear, and -will be the justest tribute we 
can pay to his memory : ‘‘ I] importe peu au Publice de savoir ies 
Faisons qui en retarderent alors la publication ; qu'il suffise de 
dire, qu’ apres s'étre remis à cet ouvrage l'Auteur le suspendit de- 
nouveau, pour rendre à un savant et ancien ami (dans un Pais 
voisin) un service litéraire, qui demendoit quelques recherches 
assez minutieuses, au milieu desquelles la mort l'arréta, sans . 

won puisse dire qu'elle le surpiit. Depuis quelques apnécs il . 

Gt dans l'habitude de considérer chaque jour, qui se renou- 
velloit pour tui, comme un jour-de-plus ajouté par la Bonté di- ' 
vine, à une vie qui avoit déja ateint les bornes les plus ordinaires 
dela vie bumaine; et ccla sens que l'égalité de son huineur, sang 
que sa gaieté naturelle en fussent le moins du mende altérées 1. 
Soufenu dans les chagrins et les embarras qu'il trouvoitsursaroute, 
per une conviction raisonncée des grandes Vérités qu'il a préchées © 
Juiques à la fin, avec un zele qui naissoit de cette conviction, if . 
T'avoit, à proprement parler, d'autre désir, d'autre objet, dans 
toutes ses actions, dans ses amusemens méme, que li propaga- 
tion de oes Vérités. Rempli de la bienveuillance la plus sincere, | 


* € Paraboles ow Fables et aütres petites Narrations d’ua Citoyen 
de la Republique Chrétienne du dix-huitiéme siécie : par Cesar De 
Miwy. Troisi¢me édition ; revue et corrigée par l'Auteur, 1716," 
Ste; ornamented with a remarkable likeness of the Author. 

+ Mr. De Missy died Aug. 10, 1775 ; aged 13 years and 10 weeks. - 


de 
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Vulgate, printed in a pretty neat sizeable Gothic. 
letter ; and one for the Greek, printed in characters 
remarkable, not only by their uncommon largeness, 
but by their very form, which might be called a 
stiff and somewhat awkward imitation of most MSS. 
of the middle age. Le Long observes that they are 
without any spirits or accents, sine ullis spirituum & 
accentuum notis : and for this he had as his vouchers 
the very editors of the book, who say the same 
thing both' in their Greek and Latin Prefaces. He 
. might however have added, and not improperly, 
that the acute accent, which strikes the eye in every 
line except on monosyllables, was not employed as 
a Greek one, but merely as an Apex (xéeuix), or 
little note, in order to guide those who want it in 
the pronunciation or modulation of the words, or, 
as the Latin Preface expresses it, “ In prolatione 
modulationéve.” Wetstein, p.118, of his Prole- 
gomena, observes that it was done as customary” 
with Latin transcribers of Greek : e&pressing or ra- 
ther explaining the thing in this manner : ** More 
solis Latinis librariis Greca describentibus usitato, 
syllabis producendis accentum acutum apposu- ' 
erunt ;" which, whether right or wrong, being. 
hable to some misunderstanding, obliges me to. 
note, I9. That the acute accent is used, not only 
where the syllable must be long (syllabis producen- 
dis) ; but also wherever any Greek accent 1s requi- 
red by the common rules of the Greek Grammar : 
119. That the hint of thus using the acute might 
perhaps have been taken from the method already 
devised (I suppose) of using it so in some Latin 
Rituals, in which, for example, you may find, 


de la charité la plus cordiale, pour le Genre-humain, il ne voyoit 
que le Christianisme bein-entendu qui pót rendre le Genre-humain. 
heureux, et il mettoit son propre bonheur à en répandre la. con- 
noissance." "These striking particulars in the character of Mr. De 
Missy will bethe more acceptable to the Reader, when he perceives 
that they are the amiable effusions of -friendship, enlivened by 


conjugal veneration. 
6 Lau- 
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The known date of.1514 January the 10th is taken 
from the last page of the New ‘Testament: and the 
other contents of the volume, it may be supposed, 
were finished. before or very soon after: so that if, 
accordiag to the received accounts of the matter, 
and strictly speaking, it was not suffered to be pub- 
lished till 1522, 1t must have lain hidden for nine 
years. Is this very likely ? But however it be, as 
what little I have to propose, relating to that ques- 
tion, 1s intimately connected with my observations 
on the sixth volume, let me now take it in hand. 
This volume, which, for an obvious reason, taken 
from the natural order of matters in the whole set, 
1s not improperly called the last, was nevertheless 
ready for publication so soon as about fifteen months 
after the New Testament : the Vocabulary which it 
contains being finished the 17th of March, 1515 ; 
and its companion the Grammar, on the last day 
of May in the same year. Now, if conjecturing 
that from that day some copies of it (as well as from 
an earlier date some copies of the New Testament) 
were dealt out by way of sale or as presents, should 
be deemed, or even found contr ary to fact; the 
false conjecture, [ hope, would be judged exc? useable 
at least, after reading the following words of the 
Preface: hi communem Christiane reipublice 
utilitatem dedimus Novum Testamentuin Greco 
Latinoque sermone impressum ; adjecto insuper quam 
,utilissimo Lexico Grecarum omnium dictionum que 
in eo continentur: daturi quamprimum vetus in- 
gtrumentuin (quod jam nunc in prelo est) Hebraica 
Chaldaicá Grecáque lingua cum singulis Latinis in- 
terpretationibus excussum. En premittumus vobis 
yelut! pro degustamonen. & preludio operis copie- 
sissimumn. Hebreorum Chaldeorumque vocabulorum 
dictionarium.” Such expressions are certainly so 
inuch in the stile of Editors publishing a work 
volume .by volume, that any one might naturally 
be led to conceive this was the case with the Com 
plutensian Editors; with regard at least to the two 
. . .- 204 . fir st- 
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tre fontés tempore perquam necessario aperit : unde 
triltd purior theologica disciplina haunetur, quàm 
à rivis postea deductis? All this, I think, bears. 
ho appearance of a mystery: unless'it should be 
proved that by the Cardinal's Familiares, who were ' 
witnesses of the ceremony, we must understand none 
but the confidents of the secret, not excluding the 
youth who presented the Book. It may be ob- 
jectedindeed, that * * * * s & & . 
Of the same Sixth Volume Le Long speaks, as 
containing, ** Vocabularium Hebraicum & Chaldai- 
cum totius Veteris Testamenti cum introductione 
artis Grammatice Hebraice et Dictionario Greco.” 
And this account also cannot pass without a touch. 
The title-page refers the Reader to a subsequent 
Address, where he will find a more explicit enume- 
ration of the Contents: and in this indeed some 
Yrientidn is made of a Greek Lexicon: but, had 
Le Long read it with due attention, he would soon 
have seen that the Author in that place was speaking 
of what had been done in the volume of the New 
Testament. To the Vocabulary are subjoined, 
* Interpretationes Hebraicorum ; Chaldeorum; & 
Grecoruth nominum ; Veteris ac Novi Testamenti 
*etuhdum ordinem alphabeti. And as I can by no 
theans suspect Le Long of having mistaken this for 
a Greek Léxicon, let it be noticed only as an ar- 
'ticle by him omitted, though in another place (of 
which by and by) he takes notice of a piece closely 
joined with it: after which comes, by him also un- 
regarded, a Latin Index with proper references to 
the great Hebrew and Chaldaic Vocabula : the 
Grammar which follows the Latin Index closing the 
"^whole.—The piete, of which I said he took notice 


t Here Mr. De Missy's MS. unfortunately breaks off; but the 
margin contains the following memorandum : * N. B. p. 44, of 
the Appendix to Cave's Hist. Liter. ** Anno 1507, dignitate cardi- 
nalitiá à Julio 2 pontifice donatus fuit; inquisitor fidei generalis 
-per universum Castelle regaum mox constitutus," 


in 
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In short, I cannot help suspecting the Complu- 
tensian New ‘Testament of being antedated: and 
should I be asked what could engage the Editors to 
play such a trick, I may answer, it. could be a jea- 
ousy of appearing as earlier editors of so notable a 
work than Erasmus, who had published his New 
"Testament not far from the beginning of 1516; a 
jealousy, I say, of the same kind as that of Gene- 
brard, who, seeing Tremellius’s edition of the Syriac 
New Testament in Hebrew characters printed toge- 
ther with the Greek Text by H. Stephens so soon as 
1569, would by all means have it that Tremellius 
had made it his by stealth (per plagium sibi vindica- 
vit), from the Antwerp Polyglott, before this was 
published in 1572; notwithstanding Tremellius’s 

reface, testifying that he had performed his work 
- go early as‘1565, which is two years earlier than 
Boderanus himself pretended to have performed 
his; thinking it probably sufficient to vindicate hig 
own priority and honesty *, 
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IN compiling the present short: article, I have 
with the less scruple availed myself of the labours 
of my late worthy friend Dr. Kippis, as it is only 
reclaiming the particulars which appeared in the 
«‘ Biographia Britannica” at my suggestion, from 
materials which I had the pleasure of furnishing. 


Dr. Epmunp CasrELL, who deserves to be re- 
corded as a remarkable example of literary genero- 
sity, Joined to literary industry, was born, in 1606, 
at Hatley in Cambridgeshire. After going through 
a course of grammatical education, he became a 
member, in 1621, of Emanuel College, Cam- | 
bridge, at which College he continued many years. 


* See Le Long, p. 44 and 45, ofthe folio edition. 
ter- 
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Afterwards, he removed to St. John’s College f5$ 
the convenience of the librarv there, which was of 
great service to him in compiling his grand work, 
his * Lexicon Heptaglotton *." ^ In due course, he 
took the several degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, and of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity ; and 
the fame of his learning occasioned his being choseí 
a Member of the Royal Society. His “ Lexicon 
Heptaglotton" cost him the assiduous labour of se- 
venteen years. The unweared diligence which he 
employed in this undertaking, injured his health, 
and impaired his constitution. Besides this, the 
work was the entire ruin of his fortune: for hé 
spent upon it upwards of twelve thousand pounds: 
The truth of the fact is positively asserted by Mr: 
Hearne, whose authority for it was a letter whicli 
he had under Dr. Castell's own hand.- Mr. Hearne 
pathetically and justly complains, that our author 
should meet with so very poor a reward for his in- 
credible and indeed Herculean labours 4. The 
Doctor, in 1666, having wasted his patrimony, and 
meurred heavy debts, was reduced to extreme «is- 
tess;' when, probably in consideration of his 
learned labours, and disinterested generosity, thé 
royal favour began to smile upon him. In that 
yer he was made King's Chaplain, and Arabie 
Professor at Cambridge: and, in 1668, he ob: 
tamed a Prebend of Canterbury f. In. the next 
vear, he published his * Lexicon Heptaglotton ;” - 
but the publication procured him no compensation 
for his large expences, and his indefatigable dili- 
gence. ‘The copies of the bock lay almost entirely 
unsold upon his hands §. He received, indeed, 
some additional preferments ; but they were by no: 


* Granger's Biographical History, vol. III. p. 277. — Nichols's 
Supplement to the Origin of Printing, p.989. tn 

t Ga nger, and Supplement to the Origin of Printing, ubi 
supra. Leland's Collectanca, vol. VI. p. 80. 

; Graner, and Supplement to the Origin of Printing. : 

§ Hearne, and Leland's Collectauca, uli supra. 
means 
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means sufficient to recompense him for his 
Josses. The small vicarage of Hatfield Peverell, in 
Essex, was bestowed upon him ; and he was after- 
wards presented to the rectory of Wodeham Wal- 
ter, in the same county. His last preferment, 
which was towards the close of his hfe, was the 
gectory- of Higham Gobion, in Bedfordshire *. 
Dr. Castell's industry and liberality were not con- 
' fined to his Lexicon. He was eminently assistant 
to Dr. Walton, in the celebrated edition of the © 
Polyglott Bible. This is acknowledged by Walton, 
who, after complimenting our Authors erudition 
. send modesty, mentions the diligence he employed 
upon the Samaritan, the Syriac, the Arabic, and 
the Ethiopic versions: his having given a Latin 
translation of the Canticles, under the last version ; 
end his adding to all of them learned notes. "These 
ecknowledgments, however, were by no means 
equal to Castell's merit and services ; for he trans- 
lated several books of the New Testament, and the 
Syriae version of Job, where it differs from the - 
Arabic 4. . Greater justice ought, likewise, to have 
been done to his generosity. Dr. Walton mentions 
the gratuities which he bestowed on the learned 
men who assisted him in his undertaking. But he 
forgot to mention that Castell not only spent his 
whole gratuity upon the work, but a thousand 
pounds besides ; partly from his own private for- 
tune, and partly from money which he had solicited 
from others b. We know of nothing farther pub- 
lished by . Castell, excepting a thin quarto 
pamphlet, in 1660, intituled “ Sol Anglie Oriens 
Auspiciis Caroli II. Regum Gloriosissimi,” and 
adorned with an admirable head of that monarch. 
The inscription of this pamphlet to the King, 


* Granger, as before; and Supplement to the Origin of 
Printing, p. 291. | 


t Cranger, as before; and Supplement to the Origin ef 
Printing, p. 291. Wood's Athena, vol. II. Fasti, col 48. 

f Supplemcat to ths Origin of Printing, ubisupra. 

| which 
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pounds, yet from it I never received the least kerm 
of pecuniary profit; my Professorship received 
from another hand, in settling which had I not been 
active, it is more than prcbable, it would scarce 
have been eflected by our noble Founder ; it has 
put mee to a far greater expens, then the stipend 
amounts to: nevertheles, after the great work of 
the Bibles and Heptaglot was finished, no one 
thing has run more in my thoughts, and more than 
so, then how to farther any way our acadernical 
interest. Formerly I procured towards the pur- 
chase of this unparelled inestunable treasure, no 
less than a thousand pounds, without any charg to 
the colledges, excepting 3 persons only, the rest was 

romised by Bishops, Deans, and Dignified men. 
The miscarriage of the attempt, I have made known. 
Since, itis no small grief to think, how this once 
apprized Gem is now depreciated; a discourage- 
ment to any such kind of Benefacture. However 
(most honoured Sir), tho I have no thanks at al for 
the precious time, tedious jaunts, and to mee no 
easy charg in prosecution. of my real intentions, I 
humbly beseech you (most worthy Sir) that Dr. 
Marshall, a Head 1n Oxford, unto whom, by your 
appointment, in a letter sent him from Cainbridg, 
& promise was made, that some recompence should 
be given him, for his forwardnes, pains, aud charge, 
aganmist the guise of the place in which he is, in 
offering so willingly to advance an emulous concern. 
Sir, This I hope vou wil deem very just and equi- 
table, that I be not damnitied by this so reasonably 
engaged promise. 
_» * Sir, Vouchsafe mee your pardon but this once 
if I sin this offense any more, I will crave your sc- 
verest punishment without any mercy upon 

Reverend Sir, 
' Your veriest real and 
most redevable Servant, 


Hicham Gobin, . ; 

16 August 74. EpMuxND CasrELL.' 
Directed thus, 

« To my much esteemed friend Dr. Spencer master 
vo. of 


Li 
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of Corpus Christi Colledge in Cambridge These 
* At the Colledge in Ely present. Post paid *.” 


The same letter shews, that, in his application to 
the learned languages, he hád forgotten the eultiva- 
tion of his native tongue: and that even his ortho- 
graphy did not keep pace with the improvements 
of the time.. Dr. Castell died at Higham Gobion, 
in 1685, being about seventy-nine years of age. 
All his Oriental manuscripts were bequeathed by 
him to the University of Cambridge, on condition 
that his name should be written on every copy in 
the collection +. It is supposed, that about five 
hundred of his Lexicons were unsold at the.time of 
his death. "These were placed by Mrs. Crisp, Dr. 
Castell's niece and executrix, in a room of one of 
her tenant’s houses at Martin, in Surrey, where, 
for many years, they lay at the mercy of the rats, 
who made such havock among them, that when 
they came into the possession of this lady's execu- 
tors, scarcely one complete volume could be formed 
out of the remainder, and the whole load of learned 
rags sold only for seven pounds. 

Dr. Castell was buried in the church of Higham 
Gobion ; where, in his life-time, he had erected in 
the chancel, against the North wall, by the skreen, 
a freestone monument, with the following inscription 
on a square of black marble ; which does not, either 
by its Latinity or by its execution, reflect much 
honour on his taste f. 

Edmund Castell S. T. P. regie» majestati Caroli 

21 a sacris, ecclesie Christi Cantuariens . 

“anonicus, Lingue Arabice apud Cantabrig 

Professor. Regal Societatis socius, Auth® Lex. 

Heptazl. Necnon Hujus Ecclesie Rector 

Mortalitatis quod reliquum est tam 

ipsi quam lectissime ejus Conjugi 1* 

* Supplement to the Origin of Printing, p. 292—995. 

T This appears from the receipts, now bcfore me, noticed in 


p. 28. 
+ Supplement to the Origin of Printing, p. 992, 293. 


Elizab. 
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Elizab. Betteswarth, Petri Bettesworth 
militis aurati primo relicte, deinde Johani 
Herris armig: (cuj fil Wilkeln' una cum 
filia ej Elizab. hic jacent) Anno etatis 
Edmundi.68 D** Elizab. 64 anno Christi 1674 
Vivus hic legat humandum *. 


«S (ce hus J Au xl e Ges d 

I have the original receipt of Dr. Wm. Saywell, 
vice-chancellor of the University ' of Cambridge, 
dated April 7, 1686, for 35 MSS. in Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, Ethiopic, Coptic, to each of which the effigies 
of Dr. Castell was affixed, or his name inscribed : 
all which were given to the University by tlie Doc- 
tor'slast will; with $n undertaking from the Vice- 
chancellor to Mrs. Mary Crisp, sole executrix, to 
redeliver the same, in case the University should 
not think fit to give such security as would indem- 
nify her against debts which the personal estate 
might not be sufficient to satisfy ;—a similar receipt 
from Dr. John Balderston, master of Emmanuel 
college, for 111 printed Hebrew books ;—enother 
from Dr. Humphrey Gower, mester of St. John's 
college, for a silver tankard, weighing 26 ounces, 
value 7]. ;—and an express bond to the same pur- 
pose from Dr. Henry Compton, Bishop of London, 
for 201. the sum appraised by Robert Scott and 
Robert Littlebury, as the value of ** all Dr. Castell's 
Bibles, and other Oriental parts of Holy Scripture, 
(30 folio volumes, amongst which was the Polyglott 
Bible, the interlineary Bible of Arias Montanus, 
‘those of Buxtorf, David Wolder, Castalio, Vatablus, 
Luthers Dutch Bible, the Antwerp Latin Bible 
1542, Spanish, Italian, and Freneh Bibles, Munstr 
Bible, Tindal’ English Translation, Wheelock s 
Persian Gospels, Beza’s New Testament 1582, &c. 
&c.—S quartos, Hungarian and Polonian Bibles, 
Marshall's Greek and Saxon Gospels, Saxon Psalter, 


* Supplement to the Origin of Printing, p. 292. 
+ It is to be rezretted, that no Orientalist to whom this line 
has been communicated has yet attempted to unravel it. 


e 
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Tlie following particulars relative to Dr. Costell's 
Lexicon are printed. from his own MS. : 

* When the great work of the Polyglot Bibles 
was upon designe, it. was the advice of the most 
reverend Lord Primate of Ireland, Bishop Walton, 
Mr. Selden, and many others, that no alteration at 
all should be made in our edition from the French 
Bibles, which were proposed for our copy: the 
most yielded to, was but of typographical errors 
only, which also was not don without the reluctancy 
of some: by which means, not a few wainfuls 
of foule and fals translations have passed in our 
Bibles, which were studiously permitted, and the 
correction of them refered to an intended Lexicon, 
which men of greatest honor and quality for learn- 
ing, both at home and abroad, with earnestnes 
desired might be compiled for the use of our Bibles, 
like as the Spanish had for theirs ; this of the Hep- 
taglot being so much the more necessary, in regard 
of sundry languages in the Polyglot Bibles, which 
had never any helps for the knowledg of them be- 
fore printed. By the use of which Heptaglot, 
made not for printed books only in such languages, 
but MSS. when but the alfabet of them is attained, 
it wil not be difhcult for any, with but a very litle 
sil in Hebrew, to rectify all the gross mistakes 
cou itted in. the several translations, which, for 
the inost part, are all taken notice of in the said 
Lexicon, Wherin farther not a few, especially of 
Hebrew brotherles words, that occur but once in 
all the sacred text, very absurdly expounded the 
most of the modern Jewes, who are made by 
guides both to the English, and almost all the 
European translations, thei are heer, from the best 
and purest antiquity, the genius of the most conter- 
nmunat Eastern languages, and the meetest accor- 
yests. Dr.C once bidding too leisurely for a book, says Mil- 
fington, **Is this your Prüinitive Christianity?" alluding to abook 
the honest Doctor had published under tbat title. He died in 
Cambridge ; and I hear they bestowed an elegy on his memory, 
and design to raise a monument to his ashes." - 





dance 
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dance with the matter, much more aptly and appo- 
sitely rendred.. Nor be they only biblical errors, 
but those of the cheifest Oriental lexicographers, 
Buxtorf for the Chalde, Ferrarius for the Syriaque, 
Wemars for the Ethiopique, Morinus for the Sa- 
maritan, Golius, Giggeius, &c. for the Arabique ; as 
also of the principal authors im all the aforesaid lan- 
guages, which are in this work very often amended : 
besides many larg additions to them all of numberles 
words, some of them sent from forrain professors, 
not to be found in any printed Lexicon. And not 
words only, but things of cheifest concern and 
use, are frequently mentioned in this work; the 
faith, rites, lawes, proverbs, physical cures, &c. 
ofthe Jewes, Syrians, Sameritans, Ethiopians, and 
Perstans, not from the vain report of talking tra- - 
vellers, but taken out of the best and most au- 
thentique records and writings of every nation. 
Proper names, intended at first to be reserved for. 
another distinct work, are amply inserted into this ; 
and the most classical authors in every language 
quoted ordinarily with the page and line. The 
Persian tongue, of very great affinity both for words 
and the fabrique of it with our English, of great 
extent in two of the World's cheif empires, the 
Turkish and Persian, wherein are to be found 
extraordinary great varicty of learned authors in 
every art and science, which had never before any 
printed vocabulary, hath in this work, besides 
sindry of your MS Lexicons, the twenty years’ 
labor of the eminent Dr. Golius, who, out of more 
than three hundred Persian authors, gathered a larg : 
collection in folio, intirely transfused into the Hep- 
taclot * ; of which many singular and most. advan- 


* The title of the work was, ** Lexicon Heptaglotton, He- 
Lraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Samaritanum, thiopicum, 
Arabicum, conjunctim ; et Persicum separatim. Cui accessit 
brevis et harmonica (quantinn fieri potuit) omnium precedentium 
Linguarum, Delineatio. — Authore Edmundo Castello, S. T. D, 
Regie M. à Sacris ; Lingus Arabico apud Cantabrigienses Pro- 

| ssore, 
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tageous uses may, and wil be made in succeeding 
ages, for the untmagined advancement and increas 
sacred and secular learninge *.” 


feseore, post muneris illius ibidem à nobilissimo honoratissimoque 
viro Thoma Adams equite et baronetto, Urbis Londinensis Alder- 
manno, patréque ipsius meritisimo, stabilitam fundationem, 
primo; necon Ecclesia Christi Cantuariensis Preebendario. 
Londini: Imprimebat Thomas Roycroft, LL. Orientalium Typo- 
grephus Regius; 1669." A capital portrait of him by Fai- 

orne is préfixed, ** t. 63, anno 1669 ;" of which I have the 


a * 


nal copper-plate. 

n & Dedication to the King, Dr. Costell affectingly laments 
that, after 17 years severe labour, during which he thought 
himeclf idle when he had not devoted 16 or 18 hours in each day 
to the labour of this great work, he had expended all that he had 
inherited from his parents, ** patrimoniam aliquando satis com- 
modum atque amplum," and all that he had acquired in his past 
life, ** laboribus atque curis solicitis, accessio minimé conteme 
nenda ;" that, after suffering severcly from the effects of the civil 
war and the plague, he had, in.the fire of London, lost all his 
library and househokl goods, with 300 copies of his Lexicon: 
and that to these misfortunes were added divers private accidents, 
^ membrorum confractiones, luxationes, contusiones ;” and, 
from incessant study, an almost total blindness.” The 
Doctor then proceeds to a brighter side of the picture ; acknow- 
ledges a liberal subscription towards repaying his expences ; and 
returns thanks for the King’s goodness in first appointing him his 

lain (1666), and aftereard (1668) Pieb -ndary of Canterbury, 
with a dispensation of absence that he might attend his duties as 
Arabic professor at Cambridge; and, in the Preface, gratefully 
enumerates the noble patrons of his work; concluding with 
*' honoratissimus unus, vel alter alius, quos intra velum latere 
jubet prudentia, & rerum ratio." 

* Mr. Bindley has favoured me with a sight of &«curious 
anonymous tract, worth noticing in this place, intituled, “ An 
Epistle humbly addressed to the right honourable the Earl of Ox- 
ford, &c. with a Discourse on the Usefulness, and some Proposals 
of a Supplement to Bp. Walton's Polyglot Bible, with a Reconcili- 
ation of the Hebrew and Septuagint, and several Remarks on 
the Oriental Versions of the Scripture, particularly the Ethiopic, 
whereby some observable and difficult Passages are illustrated, 
To which is added; an Address to the most illustrious University 
of Cambridge, soliciting the Honour of their Assistance, and the 
Benefit of their Public Library, for the better promoting of the 
above mentioned Design. York; printed by Tho. Gent; and 
sold by Mr. Hildyard, in Stonegate, York ; Mr. Prevost in the 

; Mr. Gyles, in Holborn, London; and by Mr. Ryles 
in Hull;" $vo, pp. 62. The Address to Cambridge is introduced 


by « Letter to Dr. Waterland ; and the Poetical Epistle to Lord 
Qxford 


is dated Nov. 24, 1731. No. 
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take, if I mistake not, the word signifieth to be held 
in the hands and quickly read *. 

We must come down to the reign of King James I. 
and that towards the latter end, when News began 
to be in fashion: and then, if I mistake not, 
began the use of Mercury-women ; and they it was 
that dispersed them to the Hawker, which word 


hath another signification. Look more in the Bell- 
man of London. 


These Mercuries and Hawkers their business at 
first was to disperse Proclamations, Orders of Coun- 
cil, and Acts of. Parliament, &c. And we may see 
the humours of the times out of Ben Jonson's plays. 
At that time, News was become a great fashion, as 
may be discerned in that play, by him wrote; inti- 
— tuled, **'The Staple of News," and the scene settled 
at the West end of St. Paul's ; and wrote 1625. 


* Peni-boy, Cymbal, Fitton, Tho. Barber, Canter. 
In trot they are dainty rooms; what place is this ? 
Cymbal. This is the outer room, where my clerks 

sit, 
* '*'The origina] sinner of this kind," says Cleiveland in his 

Character of a London Diurnal, ** was Dutch; Gallo- Belgicus the 

Protoplast ; and the modern Mercuries, but Hans en Kelders." 

But these were not Newspapers. The earliest of them, containing 

a history of public events from 1588 to 1594, was published in 

one large volume 8vo, at Cologne, 1598 ; and was ornamented 

with a wooden cut, representing Mercury standing on a globe, 
with his usual attributes. A more particular history of this 
publicatiqn, the fifteenth volume of which continues the history 
to 1630, may be seen in Mr. George Chalmers's ** Life of Thomas 

Ruddiman, 1794," 8vo, p. 104 ; where it also appears, p. 106, 

to the honour of our own country, that to the wisdom of Eli- 

zabeth, and the prudence of Burleigh, mankind are indebted 
for the first printed newspaper ; the Gazetta of Venice (of which 
hereafter) being enly circulated in MS. The epoch when the 

Spanish Armada approached the shores of England, ip April 

1588, is also the epoch of a genuine newspaper, under the title 

of ** The English Mercury." The earliest of these which is pre- 

served is No. 50 ; and may be seen in Sloane MSS. No. 4106. It 

' contains the usual articles of news like the London Gazette of 

the.presaent day ; an article from Whitehall, July 33, 1588; and 
on the 26th a formal account of the introduction of the Scots 

argbassador.to the Queen. m 


7 nd 


- 
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And keep their sides, the Register i’ the midst ; 

The Examiner, he sits private there, within ; 

And here I have my several rowls and fyles —.— 

Of News by the alphabet, and all put up - 

Under their heads. P. jun. But those too subdivided? 
Cymb. Into Authenticall, and Apocryphall. - 
Fitton. Or News of doubtful credit ; as Barbers’ - 


News. 

Cymb. And Taylors’ News, Porters’, and Water- 
mens’ News. 

Fitt. Whereto, beside the Coranti, and Gasetti 
. I have the News of the season. 


tt. As Vacation-news, 
Term-news, and Christmas-news. 
Cymb. And News o' the Faction. 
Fit. As the Reformed-news. Protestant-news, 
Cymb. And Pontifical-news, .of all which several . 
Tue Day-books, Characters, Precedents are kejX. 
ther with the names of special Friends— 
itt. And Men of Correspondence i' theCountry— 
Cymb. Yes, of all ranks, of all religions.— 1 
Fit. Factors and Agents— 
Cymb. Liegers, that !ye cut 
Threugh all.the sl:ires o' the kingdom. 
P^. jun. This is fine | 
And bears a brave relation! but what says 
Mercurius Britannicus to this? 
Cymb. O Sir, he gains by ’t half in half. 
Fift. Nay more 
I'll stand tot. For, where lie was wont to get. 
In, hungry Captains, obscure Statesmen. 
Cymb. Fellowa 
To drink with him in a dark room in a tavern, 
And eat a sawsage. Fitt. Weha’ seen’t, Cymb. As fain, 
To keep.so marty politick pens, 
Going to feed the ptess. Fitt. And dish out' News, 
Were ’t true or false. 
Cymb. Now all that charge is sav'd 
The phblick Glironicler. 
Fitt. How do yougall him there? 


Cymb. 
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Cymb. And gentle Reader... | ) 
Fitt. He that has the maidenhead 
Of all the books.  Cymb. Yes, dedicated to him, 
Fitt. Or rather prostituted. | 
| P. jun. You are right, Sir. 
Cymb. No more shall be abus’d, nor Country 
Parsons 


O' the Inquisition, nor busy Justices 

Trouble the peace, and both torment themselves 
And their poor ign'rant neighbours with inquiries 
After the many and most innocent monsters, 

That never came i' th' Counties they were charg'd 


with. 
P. jun. Why, methinks, Sir, if the honest com- 


mon people 
Will be abus'd, why should notthey ha' their pleasure, 
In the believing lyes, are made for them ; 
As your th’ Office, making them yourselves ? 
tt. O Sir! it is the printing we oppose. 

Cymb. We not forbid that any News be made, 
But that 't be printed ; for, when News is printed, 
It leaves, Sir, to be News, while 'ts but written— 

. Fütt. Though it be ne're so false, it runs News still. 
P. jun. See divers men's opinions! unto some 
The very printing of them makes them News ; 
That ha' not the heart to believe any thing, 
But what they see in print. Fitt. I, that's an error 
Has abus'd many : but we shall reform it, 
As many things beside (we have a hope) 
Are crept among the Populer abuses. 
. Nor shall theStationercheat * upon thetime, 
By buttering over again— 


. * Ina note to the Reader, Ben Jonson speaks of the Times 
News as a weekly cheat to draw money, which “could not be 

reprehended, than in raising this ridiculous office of theS , 
wherein the Age may see her own folly, or hunger and thirst 
after published Pamphlets of News, set out every Saturday, but 
made all at home, and no syllable of truth in them ; than which 
there cannot be a greater disease in Nature, or a fouler scorn put 
uponthe times.” — .. 7 


Fitt. 
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Fitt.. Once in seven years, 
As the age doats— 

Cymb. And grows forgetful o' them— 
His antiquated pamphlets, with new dates. 
But all shall come from the mint. 

Fitt. Fresh and new-stamp'd, 

Cymb. With the Office-seal, staple commodity. 

Fit. And if a man will assure his News, he may: 
Two-pence a sheet he shall be warranted, 
And have a policy for ‘t.” 


P. jun. What are your present Clerk's habilities ? 
How is he qualified? Cymb. A decay'd Stationer — 
Hewas, but knows News well ; can sort and rank 'em. 

Fitt. And for a need can make ‘em, - 

Cymb. True Paul's bred, 

l the Church-yard. 


. e e e . e. . 


"» 9 


“Now by this you may see to what height News 
was come to; and here in the Play you may see 
the projector is absolutely against the printing of it, 
for then it ceases to be News *.” 


The Harl. MS. (after the above remark) proceeds 
togive what is there styled a list of early-printed 
pers; but which is so extremely incomplete, 
that I had taken some considerable trouble to im- 
ve it, from the entries at Stationers Hall, and : 
m the Royal Collection in the British Museum, 
before I was aware that Mr. Chalmers had encoun- 
tered a similar labour 4. ‘This, however, isvery far 
from superseding the list here given ; which, by the 
kind co-operation of my good friend the Rev. Samuel 
Ayscough; (whose attentive investigation has added 
more than 100 articles) contains a considerable num- 


* Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 1614, p. 122, com- 
phins, ** that if any read now-a-days, it isa playbook, or a pam- 
phlet of news." 

t Appendix to tbe Life of Ruddiman, pp. 404—439. 
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ber which had escaped the notice of Mr. Chalmers : 
and, being continued to a later period from a valu- 
able collection of newspapers in my own. possession, 
may now be considered as tolerably complete 4. - 
The English Mercurie . . . .'. . . 1588 
Mercurij Gallo-Belgici : sive rerum in Gallià et 
_ Belgio potissimüm -: Hispania quoque, Italia, An- 
glia, Germania, Polonia, vicinisque locis, ab anno 
1588, ad Martium enni 1594, gestarum, Nuneii." 
Newes 1 from Spain, 12 pages, small 4o - 1614 


Newes out of Germany . .. . 1612 
Good Newes from Florence . . . . . ,. 1614 
Newes from Mamora ..: . . . . . 1614 
Mewes from.£zuhck and Cleve . . . . . 1615 
Newes from Italy . . ; o. 1618 
Vox Populi, or Newes from $ . . . 1620 


Courant, or Weekly Newes fom Foreign Parts; a 
half sheet in the Black letter, 4to, out of High 
Dutch, printed for Nath. Butter, Oct. 9 . 1621 


[*,* In the Stationers’ Books, ** Newes from Poland, 
wherein is truelie Eo the occasion, progression, an 
interception of the Turks formidable threatening of Eu- 
rope, Oct. 22, 1621;" was entered by Wm. Lee; 

* Strange Newes out of div erse Countries, never discov ered 
till of late, by: 8 strange Pilgrim i in those Parts; April 13, 


* Yn this list,. generally speaking, the first number only ofeach 
paper is noticed; but, in some few instances, the earlier papers 
pot having be been presesved, the earliest that i is known to exist will 
he m 

+ Ga Belgeu (a copy of which i is nowamongst the King’ scól. 
lectidn in the British Museum) is not a newspaper ; but may with 

rjety be called The dnauol Registerofthe Times, 6r The 
T Europe. It was Originally compiled by M. Jansen, aFrisian, 
and waa not inted until the year 1598, ten years after the“ Mercu- 
rie, ' althou it dates the commencement of its accounts from the 
eame pe iiid in Latin, and was printed in Octavo at 

e and orpamep with a wooden cut of Mer 
eie. with his usual attributes. Thus, even if Gallo- Belson’ 
be correctly termed a newspaper, which it cannot; ‘The 
wih Mereurie” would claim precedence by the space of ten 
; and Holland-must consequently yield the credit of f origina- 

by to Great Britain. : 

Df So this word i is uniformly spelt, 

1622 ;” 
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Jreland's true Diurnal, Jan. 11—Feb.3 . 1641-2 
Occurrences from Ireland, No.3, April22 1642 
A speedy Post, with more News from Hull 1642 
The Heads of all the Proceedings of both Houses of 

Parliament . . 1642 
A Continuation of the Weekly Occurrences in Par- 

liament, May 16—933 ; as also other Occurrences 


upon Saturday May 20 . . . . 1642 
ect Diurnal of the Passages i in Parliament, 

o. 4, 4. June 13—20 — e. e. 1642 
Special ! . . 1648 
A perfect Diurnal, No. 1, (a continuation of Special 
)July3.. '. . 1642 


A Diurnal and Particulars of the last Week’ s Daily 
Occurrences, from his Majesty 1 in several Places, 


S S ou 1626 - . 5; N . . 1642 

jalan considerable as 0.1, A 16 1649 
England's Memorable Passages, Oct. Pus . 1642 
Weekly Intelligence, Oct. 11... . . 1642 
A grand Diurnal of the Passages 1 in Parliament, No. 

1, Nov. 28 .. 20 o. « . 1649 
The latest remarkable Truths 0. 5... 16482 
News from Germany, . . . . . . 1648 
AGrand Journal . . . . . . . . , 1649 
A perfect Relation . . . . . . 1642 
True Newes from our Navie’ now at Sea, Nov. 6 
^—l11 . . . 1649 
The Kingdom' 8 ‘Weekly Intelligencer, No. 1, Dec. 

20—27 . . . 1642 


Mercurius . Aulicus : a ‘Diurnal, communicating the 
Intelli and Affairs of the Court to the Use 
of the om, from Oxford, Jan.1 . 1643-3 

Certain Info nations, No, 1, Jan, 9—16 1642-3 

The Daily Intelligencer of Court, City, and Country, 


The” Jan. 90 . . " 0; 16493 
e Spie, communicati Inte ce from Ox- 
ford, “ND, 1, Jan. 30 ng . e . 1642-3 
Anti-Aulicus, No. 1. Feb. 6. 0. . . 1642-3 
Mercurius Anglicus, No. 1. Feb. 7. + + 1642-3 

. Mercurius Civicus, or London Intelligencer, No. 1, 
May11 . . . we 1643 


Mer- 
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V gRIDICUS, 
— ] wish thee ; if not so, 
Be—— 
Murvs, 
for we lyes enough do know. 
The Spy *, communicating Intelligence from Ox- 
ford, Jan. 23—30 . . . 1643-4 


The Military Seribe, No. 1, Feb. 19—26 1643-4 
Beitain's Remembrancer, No. 1, Mar.12—19 1648-4 
Mercurius Aulico-Mastix, No.1, April 5? 1644. 
A true and perfect Journal of the Wartes in. Eng- 
lend, Ápnli4 . . 1644 
The Wee y News from Foreign Parts beyond the 
Seas, May t. . « . . 1644 
The Flying ont, No. 1, May 10... . 1644 
Entelligence from the South Borders of 
written from Edinburgh, March 18—May 13 1644 
Chief Heads of each Day's Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, May 8—15. . «o. e 71644 
An exact Diurnal, No. 1, May 15 - - . 1644 
Mercurius Fumigosus, or the Smoking Nocturndl, 
No.1, June7 . . Fo 1644 
Mercurius Hibernicus, printed at Bristol . 1644 
A particular Relation of the most remarkable Otcur- 
rences from the United Forces in the North, No. 
3, June t—10 . . . . . « --. . 1644 
— 'Fhe Cavaher’s Diurnal . . ;. . 1644 
The Court Mercury, No. 1, June 22-—July a 1644 
Le Mercure Anglois , July10 . . . .* 1644 
The London Post, No. 1, July 30—Aug. 6 1044 
Mercurius Somniosus, Aug. 2 
Fhe Country Messenger, or the Faithful Foot Post 
. No.1, Sept.13—20 . 1644 
Perfect Passages of Proceedings in "Parliament, No. 
2, Qct.22 . . 2. 5. . 1644 


. * Written by Durant Hotham, Sir John's son. 

+ This French paper had been formerly published for two or 
three weeks, but discontinued. From this time it was pablished 
at London weekly, on Thursday morning, at nine o'cleck. 
Chalmers, p. 108. 

The 
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The Monthly Account . . . . . . « 1644 
Mercurius Problematicus . . . « 1644 
A true Collection of Week] Pasages Jan. 10 1644-5 
The Phoenix of Europe, No. an.16 . 1644-5 . 
Good News for England ; or, a Relation of more 
Victories obtained by the Sweads against the King 
of Denmark, Jan. 15—19 -. 0. 5. « 1644-5 
The nyoderate Messenger, No. 1, Feb. 3 . 1644-5 
The Western Informer, No. 1, March2 . 1644-5 
The moderate Intelligencer, No. 1, March 6 1644-5 
Mere ius tus Hiberniens, printed in ‘London 1644-5 
Post Master, April 13. . . - 1645 
ies rus Veridicus, No.1, April12—19 1645 
The Parliament’s Post, No, 1, May 6—13 1645 


The E Intell cer, No. 1, May 15 1645 
Mr. Peter's om the Army, No. 1, July 
96 . 645 


The City Scout, No. 4, Aug. 19 - 1648 
Aulicus his Hue and Cry set "orth after Britan- 

‘meus *  . . « » 1645 
Mercurius Anti-Britannicus 2. . . 1645 
The Kingdom's Weekly Post, Oct. 05 . . 1645 
The Cities Weekly Post . . . 1645 


A Packet of Letters from Sir Tho. Fairfax his Quar- 
ters, with. epe intercepted concerning the De- - 
sions of the King’s Forces, Oct. 30 . . 1645 

The Kingdom’s Scout, No.1, Nov. 25—Dec. 2 1645 

A Diary, or an exact J ournal of the most remarkable 
* Proceedings of both Houses of Parliament — 1645 

Perfect Passages of each Day's Proceeding, &c. 1645 

Perfect Occurrences of Parliament, the chief Collec- 
‘tons of Lettets for the Army . . . . 1645 

England's Remembrancer, No. 1, Jan. 14 1645-6 

Mercurius Candidus, No. 1, Jan. 28 . 1645-6 

January's Account ; giving a full and true Relation 
‘of all the remarkable aseages of that Month this 
present Year - . ~ o's . 1645-6 

Mercurius Academicus Feb. 2.... 1645-6 


* They were bellows ia th Fn , 
The 
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minster and other Parts, No. 1, Sept. 4—11 1647. 
Mercurius Pragmaticus, No. 1, Sept. 14—21 1647 
Mercurius Clerieus, or News from Syon, No, 1 


Sept. 17—24 - 1647 
Mercurius Anti-Melancholicus, No. 1, Sept. 1 à 
—34 . 1647 

' Mercurius Anti - Pragmaticus No. 1, Sept. 23 
—80 . 20. . 1647 
Mercurius Populus, No. 1 ; Nov. 4—11 . 1647 
Mercurius Rusticus, News from the several Coun- 
ties, Nov.12 .. )0. 5. 147 
Mercurius Bellicus, No. 1, Nov. 13—20 . 1647 
The moderate Intelligencer, No.98 . . . 1647 
Mercurius Medicus, ora sovereign Salve for these 
sick Times *, No.1 . . 1647 
Mercurius Morbicus ; ; Or, News from Westminster 
end other Parts, Nos. 1, 2, 3 . 164] 
Mercurius Diabolicus, or Hell's Intelligencer 1647 
Mercurius Vapulans . . . 0. . 1647 
Mercurius Mercuriorum stultissimus . . . 1647 
The Kingdom's Weekly Post, No. 1, Dec. 28— 
Jan. 5 . . 1647-8 


Mercurius Elencticus, No. 1, Jan. .31— Feb. 7 1647-8 
Mercurius Melancholicus, No. 1, Jan. 1. 1647-8 
The Armies modest Intelligencer, Jan. 26 1647-8 
The Kingdom's faithful Scout, Feb. 2 — . 1647-8 


Mercurius Criticus, No. 1, April 139 . . . 1648. 
Mercurius Academicus, No. 1, April 15. . 1648 
Mercurms Veridicus, No. 1, Apri 21 . . 1648 
Mercurius Urbanicus, May 9... . . 1648 
Mercurius Poeticus, No.1, May 13 . . . 1648 


Mercurius Britannicusagainalive, No. 1, May 16 1648 
Mercurius Honestus, or, News from Westminster, 
No. 1, May 19—19 . . 1648 
Mereurius Censorius, News from the Isle of Wight, 
No. 1, May @5—June 1 . 1648 
The Parliament Kite, or the Tell-tale Bird, No. 5, 
May i3S—June16 . . . . - . « 1648 


* The year 1647 was remarkable for the contest between the 
and Army. Chalmers, p. 410. 
Mer- 
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Mereurtus Psitacus, June 21 . . . . . 1648 
The Parliament Vulture, No. 1, June 15—92 1648 
A perfect Diary of Passages of the King s Ármy, 
une 19—236 .. 1648 
The Parliament's Screech-owl; or, Intelligence 
from several Parts, No. 1, June 23—30 - 1648 
The Moderate, No.1, July11—18 . . 1648 
Mercurius Melancholicus, No. 1, July 28 . 1648 
The Royal Diurnal, No. 1, July 25—31  : 1648 
Mercurius Anglicus, No.1, Áug.3 . . . 1648 
Mercurius Aquaticus, Áug. 11 . . . « . 1648 
Hermes Straticus, No. 1, Aug. 17. . . . 1648 
Mercurius Fidelicus, No. 1, Aug. 17—94 . 1648 
The Parliament Porter, or Door-keeper of the House 
of Commons, No. 1, Aug. 21—28 . . 1648 
Mercurius Anti-Mercurius, No. 1, Sept. 19 1648 
The Treaty traverst, No. 1, Sept. 26 . . 1648 
Mercurio Volpone, No. 1, Sept. 48—Oct.5 1648 
. Mercurius Militaris, No. 1, Oct. 10—17 .. 1648 
The True Informer, or Monthly Mercury, No. 1, 
Oct. 7-—Nov. 8 . . 1648 
Martin Nonsencehis Collections, No. 1, Nov. 27 1648 
Passages concerning the King, the Army, City, and 
Kingdom, No. 1, Dec. 6. . » . . 1648 
The Moderate Intelligencer, No. 1, Dec.7 1648 
A Trance ; or News from Hell, brought fresh to 
Town, by Mercurius Acheronticus, ‘N o. 1, Dec. 
4—11  . . + 1648 
Mercurius Impartialis, No. 1, Dec. 12. . 1648 
Packets of Letters from Scotland, &c. No.1 1648 
Mercurius Insanus Insanissimus, No. 2 . . 1648 
MercuriusAnti-Mercurius . . . . . . 1648 
Mercurius Gallicus, No.3 . . . . . . 1648 
Mercurius Publicus, No. 1. . . +s . . 1648 
Mercurius Domesticus, No. 1 . . . . . 1648 
Mercurius Caledonus . . . . . . . 1648 


Mercurius Scoticus . . . 0 © «© © 1648 
The Colchester Spie, No. Do. te 1648 
Mercurius Catholicus, No.2 . . 1648 


_Mercurius Melancholicus; communicating the grand 
| Affairs 
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Affairs of the Kingdom, especially from West- 
minster and the Head Quarters, No. 1, Dec. 25— 
Jan.k 2. . . % . . . . . . . 16489 
Heads of a Diary, collected out of the Journals of 
both Heuses of Parliament, No. 5, Dec. 26— 
Jan.2 . . . . . . . . . . . 1648-9 
The Kingdom's faithful Post, Jan. 8 . . 1648-9 
The Army'smodest Intelligencer, Jan. 19—26 1648-9 
The Kingdom’s faithful and impartial Scout, No. 1, 
Feb. 2—9 . . . . . . . . . . 1648-9 
The impartial Intelligencer *, No. 1, March 
1—7 .. . . . . . . . . . . 1648-9 
À modest Narrative of Intelligence, fittest for the Re- 
public of England and Ireland, No. 1, April 7 1649 
Mercurius Elencticus, No. 1, Aprilil . . 1649 
The Man in the Moon, No. 1, Ápril 10—17 1649 
Continued Heads of perfect Passages in Parliament, 
Apnl20 . . . . . . . . . . . 1649 
Mercurius Pragmaticus, for King Charles IL 
Apnl24 . . . . . . . . . . . 1649 
Mercurius Militaris, No. 1, April 24. . . 1649 
England's moderate Messenger, No. 1, April 2$ 
—30 . . . . . . . . 6 . . . 106049 
Mercurius Britannicus, No. 1, May 4 . . 1649 
The perfect Weekly Account, May 2—9 . 1649 
Mereurtus Melancholicus, No. 1, May 241 . 1649 
Mercurius Philo - Monarchicus, No. 1, May 14 
—291 . . . . . . . . . . . . 164g 
Mercurius Pacificus, May 25 2... 
Mercurius Republicus, No. 1, May 22—29 1649 
Mercurius Verax . . . . . . . . . 
The Metropolitan Nuncio, No. 3, June13 . 1649 
The moderate Mercury, No.1, June14—21 1649 
A Tuesdaies Journal of perfect Passages in Parla- 
ment +, No. 1, July 16—23 .. . 1649 


* In No. 7 of this paper is the first regular Advertisement 
which I have met with. itis from a gentleman of Candish ja 
Suffolk, from whom two horses had been stolen. 


t Ornamented with the arms of the Republick, 
Mer- 
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Mercurius Carolinus, No. 1, July 26 . . 1649 
The Armies painful Messenger, No. 1, Aug. 2 1649 
Great Britain's painful Messenger, No. 1, Aug. 
9—16 . . . . . . . © . « . . 1649 
Mercurius Hibernicus, No.1, Aug. 30—Sept. 6 1649 
The Weekly Intelligencer, Sept. 24—0Oct. 1 1649 
A brief Relation of some Affairs Civil and Military, 
No.1, Sept. 24—Oct.1 . . . .. . . 1649 
Several Proceedings in Parliament, No. 1, Oct. 
Q—9 . . . . . . . © . . . . 1649 
A brief Relation of some Affairs and Transactions, 
Civil and Military, both Foraigne and Domes- 
tique, licensed by Gualter Frost, Esquire, secre- 
tary to the Councell of State, according to the 
direction of the late Act, No. 4, Oct. 933 1649 
A verfect Diurnal of some Passages of the Armies in 
England and Ireland, licensed by the Secretary of 
the Army, No. 1, Dec. 20—27 . . . 1649 
IrishMonthlyMercury,No.1,Jan.30—Feb.6 1649-50 
Several Proceedings . . . . . . . 1649-50 
The Royal Diurnall, No.4. March 19 . 1649-50 
Mercurius Elencticus, No. 1, April 22 . . 1650 
Mercurius Politicus, No. 1, June 6—13 . . 1650 
Mercurius Pacificus . . . . . . . . 1650 
True Intelligence from the Head Quarters, No. 1, 
July 33 . «6 . . . . . . .. 1650 
The best and most perfect Intelligencer, No. 1, 
Aug.8 . . . . . . we we . 1650 
The Character of Mercurius Politicus . . 1650 
The second Character of Mercurius Politicus 1650 
Mercurius Anglicus, No. 1, Sept. 24—Oct. 1 1650 
Mercurius Helonicus, No.1 . . . . . 1650 
The faiiliful Scout, No. 1, Dec. 27—Jan. 3 1650-1 
Mercurius Bellonius, No. 1, Jan. 28—Feb. 4 1650-1 
The Hue and Crie after Mercurius Elencticus, Bri- 

'  tannicus, Melancholicus, and Aulicus . 1651 
Mercurius Pragmaticus revived, No.1, Junego 1651 
Mercurius Icommaticus, No. 5, July8 . . 1651 
Mercurius Scoticus, No. 1, July 18—Aug. 4 1651 
The Armies Intelligencer, No. 1, Aug. 5. . 1651 
The 
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The Daily Proceedings of the Armies by Sea and’ 
Land, under the Command of his Excellency the 
Lord General Cromwell, by Authority, June17,1653- 

Mercurius Rhadamanthus, the Chief Judge of Hell, 
his Circuit through all the Courts of Law in Eng- 
land, No.1, June 20—27 . . . . . 1653. 

True and perfect Dutch Diurnal, July 3 . 1653 

SeveralProceedingsof Parliament, No.1,Julv4 1653 

The Impartial Intelligencer, No. 2, July 12 1653 

Mercurius Classicus, No. 1, August . . . 1653 

"The Loyal Messenger, No. 1, Aug. 1 . . 1653 

A further Continuance of the Grand Political In- 
former, &c. Sept. 14. . . . « 1653. 

The Mederate Publisher, No. 1, Oct. 7 . 1653 

Great Britain's Post, No. 136, Nov. 2 . . 1653 

Mercurius Nullus .. . . « « 1653. 

The true Informer, Dec. 30—Jan. 6 . « 1653-4 — 
The Politique Post, No. 12, Jan. 4—11 1653-4 

‘The Grand Politique Post, Jan. 17 . 1653-4. 

Perfect Occurrences, No.1, Feb. 6 . . 1653-4 

Mercurius Poeticus, No. 2; March 8 . . 1653-4. 

Mercurius Áulicus, No. 1, March 20 . . 1653-4 

Perfect Occurrences, No. 1, April 21. . . 1654 

The Blood's Almanack, or À onthly Observations 
and Predictions . . . . . 1654 

Perfect Diurnal Oc currences, No. 1, May 8 1654 

The Week! Post, No. 177, May 1—8 . 1654 

Mercurius "umigosus, or the Sinoking Nocturnal, 


No.1, June 7; . . 1654 
Mercurius Jocosus, or the Merry Mercury, July 
114—231 . 5. 52. « 1654 . 


The Observ ator, No. 1, Oct. 31 . 2 « . 1654 
Mercurius Politicus, from Feb.4 . . . 1654-5 
Certain Passages of every Day’s Intelligence, No. 1, 


Sept. d . « 1655 
The blic Intelligencer +, No. L Oct. 1—8 1655. 


& Cromwcells Parliament. which sat July 4—96, 1653. 
+ In 1656, few or no additional newspapers appeared. The 
Paoiic :teldgeaeer and Me-carius Pol:ticzs sccm to have been the. 


pen- 
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The Parliamentary Intelligencer, comprehending 
the Sum of Foreign Intelligence, No. 1, Dec. 19 
—96 . . . . . . . . we » . . 1650 

The Loyal Scout, No. 1, Dec. 19—36 . . 1659 

The Parliamentary Intelligence, No: 1, Dec. 36 1659 

A-la-mode à Paris, Dec. 29, half a sheet in folio, 
orthe Diurnal inverse .. . . . . . 1659 

The Parliamentary Intelligencer *, comprising the 
Sum of Foreign Intelligence, with the Affairs now 
in Agitation in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
for Information of the People; published by 
Order, No. 1, Dec. 31—Jan.7 «.-. 1659-60 

An exact Account of the Daily Proceedings in Par- 
liament 4; No. 56, Jan. 6—13 . . . 1659-60 

A perfect Diurnal of every Day’s Proceedings in 

arliament, Feb. 21, No.])f . . . 1659-60 

The Phanatique Intelligence, No.1, . . 1659-60 

A perfect Diurnal of Proceedings in the Conventicle 
of Phanatiques, No. 1, March 19 . . 1659-60 

Mercurius Phanaticus, No. 1, March 21 1659-60 


* This was a continuation of an old paper under the former 
title. No. 14, March 26 to April 2, was said to be published by 
Order of the Council of State; and No. 16 began with the fol- 
lowing advertisement: ** Whereas Marchmont Needham, the 
author of the weekly news-books called Mercurius Politicus and 
The Publique Intelligencer, is, by order of the Council of State, 
discharged from writing or publishing any publique intelligence ; 
the realer is desired to take notice, that, by order of the said 
Courcil, -Giles Dury and Henry Muddiman are authorized 
henceforth to write and publish the said intelligence, the one upon 
the Thursday, and the other upon the Monday, which they do in- 
tend to set out under the titles of The Parliamentary Intelligencer, 
and of Mercurius. Publicus."—These two weekly books of news, 
which in 1656 had been entered in the Stationers’ Register as the 
property of Thomas Newcombe, with the licence o 
Taurlow, were oa the 9th of April, 1660, entered as the 
perty of Duryand Muddiman, by licence of the Council of State, 
Chalmers, p. 421. 

" + This appears to have been revived upon the fresh meeting of 
Parliament. 

1 This paper contains various accounts of the Rejoicings al] 
over England, on perceiving the dawn of the Restoration, 
Chalmers, p. 422. 


- : Mer- 
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Y'Esirange first occirs In the Stationers Books, in the character 

T . His predecessor was Sir John Bir- 
+ This was before that title was adopted in England, 
, only 
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fer the regulating of printing and printing presses ; let 
him repair with such notice, and make proof thereof, to 


the surveyor of the press, at his office at the Gun in Ivy= 
‘Jane, and he shall have forty shillings for his pains, with 


what assurance of secrecy himself shall desire. 1I. Jf any 
such person as aforesaid shall discover to the said surveyor 
any seditious or unlawful book to be upon such a private - 
press imprinting, and withal give his aid to the seizing of 
the copies and the offenders ; his reward shall be five 
pounds. II]. For the discovery and proof of any thing 
printing without authority or licence, although in any 
public house, ten shillings. IV. For the discovery and 
proof of any seditious or unlawful book to be sold or dis- 

by any of the mercuries or hawkers, the informer 
shall have five shillings.” | 


A bly to the hint in L'Estrange's Prospectus, 
on the Thursday following appeared the ** Newes *, | 
ublished for Satisfaction and Information of the 
eople. With Privilege; No. 1, Sept.3” . 1663 
It is but justice to add, that these papers con- . 
tained more information, more entertainment, and 
more advertisements of importance, than any suc- 
ceeding paper whatever, previous to the golden age 
of letters which may be said to have commenced in 


the reign of Queen Anne. 


' The Oxford Gazette 4-, No. 1, Nov. 7—14 | 1665 


The London Gazette t, No. 24, Feb. 1—5 1665-6 


* Thus “ The Intelligencer” and ** The Newes" continued to 
be published, the one on Monday, the other on Thursday, till 
the beginning of January 1665-6; when the publication of 
L'Estrange was superseded by The Gazette. 

+ The name Gazette was taken from a newspaper first printed 
at Venice, and sold for a coin of that denomination.—‘ Not a 
sol, not a gazet,” says the Antiquary, in Dodsley's Old Plays, 2d 
cdit. vol: X. p. 64; and “a gazet,” Coryat tells us, p. 286, “ is 
almost a penny ; whereof ten do make a liver, that is, nine- 

nee,” Sec also Junius's Etymologicon, voc. Gazette. 

+ The Oxford Gazette began to be published twice a week, by 
Leonard Litchfield, in a folio half-sheet, the first of which (un- 
dated) contains the News of Nov. 7—14, 1665, the king. and 
queen, with the court, being then at Oxford ; and was reprinted 
in London, by Thomas Newcomb, ** for the use of some mem- 
bers and gentlemen who desired tbem:;" but upon the removal 

0 
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his Majesty’s Proclamation for removing the Papists: 
Ordered, that Mons. Moranville, who translates the 
Gazette into French, and Mr. Newcombe the prin- 
ter, be summoned to atten 1 this House on to-mor- 
row morning *." 

** Nov. 7. Mr. Newcombe, being called in, to give 
an account of the translation of the Gazette into 
French, informed the House, that he was only: 
concerned in the setting the press, and that he’ 
understood not the French tongue; and that: 
Mons. Moranville had been employed in that affair 
for many years. and was the only corrector of it. 
Mons. Moranville, being also called in, acknowledged 
himself guilty of the mistake ; but endeavoured to 
excuse it, alledging that it was through madvertency. 

* Ordered, that Mr. Moranville be committed to 
the custody of the Serjeant at Arms; and that he be 
searched, and his house or lodgings. And several 
papers written in French being found about him ; 

rdered, that the said papers be referred to the 
consideration of the Committee appointed to ex- 
amine Mr. Colman's papers, to translate the same, . 
and report to the House. | 

* Ordered, that it be referred to a Committee, 
further to examine the matter concerning the trans- 


lating, printing, and publishing the French Ga- 
zette -r." 


‘© Whitehall, Nov. 10. A great and malicious 
abuse being found to have been committed by the 
rson entrusted ‘to translate the Gazette into 
rench, in the translation of His Majesty's late 
Proclamatiun, commanding all persons, being Po- 
pish Recusants, or so reputed, to depart from the 
Cities of London and Westminster, and all other 
aces within ten miles of the same ; for which he 
1s in. custody, and the matter under examination, 
in order to his just punishment : it is thought fit, 


* Journals of the House of Commons, vol. IX. p. 533. 
$4 Ibid. p. 534. 0007 
: for 
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ministration of Affairs. p MEE 
Duke of Lauderdale, July 10 . . 1679 
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pn with their Brother my Lord Hatton, 
to his Majesty. by ‘the City of -Edin- 
Bx sd zn syriehrillnsy Danes cclinees 23698 
other Misdemeanors 


MR ‘Treason and 
‘Portsmouth . 2 Soins 
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tage 
bag late Counsellor in the T. et ee 3 was 
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The Weekly Packet. of ‘Advice from Germany ; or 
coge of the Reformation of Religion d 


Poor | eo newly revived; publishet 
V dn Hl on qme of all ingenious Persons, 


No. 1, A CRANE S ia rie ues 1679 
Relationes Extraordinarie . . . .7. 1679 
Moser or, cw Aecómt oft "Affirs do- 

 mestick and foreign, by R. Everingham 1679 
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seid offenders tothe edid or to any justice of peace for 
the coerce ized ancoaip pica Oy pte, 
which is ‘in the hands of Mr, Blanchard, , next" 

discoverer be- 
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An impartial Account of the Trial of. the Lord 
Cornwallis, [on a Charge of Murder] . . 1679 
London's Defiance to Rome ; a perfect Narrative of 
the magnificent Procession and solemn Burning 
of the Pope, at Temple Bar, Nov. 17, 1679, 
being the Coronation- ay of that. never-to- be- 
forgotten Princess, Queen Elizabeth. With a 
Description of the Order, rich Habits, extraordi- 
nary Fireworks, Songs, and general Triumphs, 
attending that illustrious Ceremony . . 1679 
Mercurius Anglicus; or, the Weekly Occurrences 
faithfully transmitted, No. 1, Nov.13—20 1679 
A Letter from a Gentleman of the Isle of Ely in 
. Cambridgeshire, to Colonel Roderick Mansel, 
containing an Áccount of the first Discovery of 
the pretended Presbyterian Plot at the Assizes at 
Wisbech, Sept. 23, published Nov. 28 . 1679 
A Proclamation against Vice and morality. By 
the Mayor. Guildhall, Nov. 29, 1679. inted 
by Samuel Roycroft, printer to the Honourable 
City of London. . .°. . . . «© . 1679 
A Second Letter from Leghorn, with a farther Ac- 
count, as incredible and unparalleled as the first, 
. from aboard the Van-herring, Dec. 10, 1679, [a 
Conspiracy for seizing the Ship detected] — 1679. 
An Answer returned to the Letter from Leghorn, by 
L. F. a Merchant concerned in the Ship . 1679 
The true Newes ; or Mercurius Ánglicus, &c. No. 
11, Dec. 24—27 . . . . . . . . 1679 
The Haerlem Courant truly rendered into English, 
. No.1, Haerlem, Dec. 28, London, Dec. 29 1679 
The Snotty-nose Gazette, or Coughing Intelli- 
gence . . «. . . . 6 © . ew . . 1679 
The Latin Gazette, a Paper imported from Germany, 
is advertised, Jan. 6, 1679-80, to be seen at the 
Widow's Coffee-house, at the Black Boy, Ave 
Mary lane. 
The Universal Intelligence . . . . . . 1679 
The Epitome of the Weekly News . . . 1679 
The Protestant (Domestic) Intelligence, No. 56, 
: .dan. 16. . . - Be. 1679-80 
| A short 
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old Julian, not the new Popish Gregorian Ac- 
compt. . . . . . « « . 1680 
Mercurius Librarius *, or a faithful Account of all 
Books and Pamphlets, N». 2, April 16—22 1680 
The true Protestant (Domestick) Intelligence 47, No. 
1, Apnl23 .... . 0. « . 1680 
Fhe Rotterdam Courant . 2.5.5 « « 1680 


Mercurius Civicus f; No. 241, May 12 . . 1680 


A Proclamation for s pre ssing the printing and 
publishing unlicensed ews-books and Pamphlets 
of News, May 12... . -  . . 1680 


** Whereas it is of great importance to the state, that 
all News printed and published to the people, as well 
concerning foreigu as domestick affairs, should be agree- 
able to truth, or at least warranted by good intelligence, 
that the minds of his Majesty's subjects may not be dis- 
turbed, or amused by lies or vain reports, which are 
many times raised on purpose to scandalize the govern- 
ment, or for other indirect ends: And whereas of late 
many evil-disposed persons have made it a common prac- 
" tice to print and publish pamphlets of news without 


* ** All Booksellers that approve of the design of publishing 
this Catalogue weekly, or once in 14 days at least, are desired to 
send in to one of the Undertakers any book, pamphlet, or sheet, 
they would have in it, so soon as published, that th y be in- 
serted in order as they come out: their books shall be d delivered 
them back again upon demand. To shew they design the public. 
advantage of the trade, they will expect but 6d. for in. inserting any 
book ; nor but 12d. for any other advertisement relating to the 
trade, tinless it be excessive long." 

+ ** Whereas there is a paper published, intituled, The True 
Protestant Domestick Intelligence ; and that since it is 
concluded that Benjamin Harris was the publisher of the said 
Intelligence (which occasioned variety of discourse and censures), 
by reason that his former Intelligence bore the same title ; and he, 
since, for several weighty reasons, having already laid it down : 
to undeceive all persons, this serves to certify the world, that 
the said Benjamin Harris is neither directly nor indirectly cona 
cerned in that Intelligence, nor in. any thing of that nature. 
From the King's Bench Prison in Southwark, April 97, 1680. 

BenJaMIN Harris.” . 


i In this paper first occurs a proposal to insure houses from, 
fire, at an office i in Threadneedle-street. ; 


' ' " licefice 
4e . . 
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Westminster Gezette, printed for W. R. and sold 
by Thomas Fox, No. 8, Jan. 12—15 . 1680-1 
Heraclitus Ridens ; ora Dialogue between Jest and 


Earnest, No. 1, Feb. 1. . . . . 1680-1 
Smith's Protestant Intelligence, Domestick and Fo- 
reign, No.1, Feb. 1. . . 1680-1 


 Jesuita Vapulans; or a Whip for the Fool's Back, 
. and a Gag for his foul Mouth, Feb. 1 . 1680-1 
Protestant Intelligence, Domestick and Foreign, - 
Feb.1 . . . 1680-1 
Sober yet jocular ‘Answer to Heraclitus Ridens 1681 
Plain Dealing ; or, a Dialogue between Humphrey 
and Roger, Feb.2 . . . . 1680-1 
. News from Parnassus, No. 1, Jan. 27— Feb. 2 1680-1 
À true Narrative of the Proceedin at Guildhall, 
Feb. 5, in their unanimous Election of Four 
Members to serve in Parliament . . . 1680-1 
The Weekly Discovery of the Mystery of Iniquity, 
in the Rebellion in England, Feb. 5 . 1680-1 
The Weekly Discoverer stript naked, or Jest and 
Earnest exposed te to View in his Proper Colours, 
| Feb.16  . . 1680-1 
Mercurius Bifrons ; or, the English Janus ; the one 
side true and serious, the other jocular, No. 1, 
Feb.17 . . . 1680-1 
News from the Land of Chivalry ; ; containing the 
. pleasant and delectable History, and the wonder- 
ful and strange Adventures, of Don Rugero de 
—. Strangemento*, Knight of the Squeaking Fiddle- 
. stick, and of several other Pagan Knights and 
. Ladies, No.1,Feb.21. . . . . . 1680-1 
Strange and Wonderful News from Norwich ; the 
like not in all England besides . . . 1680-1 
The Loyal Protestant, and true Domestick. Intelli- 
gence, No. 1, March 9 . . . . . 1680-1 
The Protestant Oxford Intelligence, No. 3, March 


14—17 . . 1680-1 
Democritus Ridens, or Comus and Momus ; : a new 


* Roger L'Estrange. See p. 69. — S 
- ! ^ — Jes 
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the Protestant Strangers retired into his Kingdom; 
epoken Oct. 19, 1681, by David Primerose, 
Minister of the French Church in London ; pub- 
/ dihedOct. 24 . . . . . . . . . 168 
. The Protestant Observator, or Democritus Flens, 
ina Dialogue, No. 2, Nov. 34. . . . . 1681 


A New Dialogue between Somebody and Nobody; : 


' or the Observator observed, Nov. 25 . . 1681 
The Important Protestant Mercury *, No. 66, 
Dec.9 . . . © . «© «© «© © © . 1681 
. The Monthly Recorder -+ of. all true Occurrences 
* both Foreign and Domestick, No. 1, from Dec. 
1, 1681, to Jan. 1. . . . . . . . 1681-2 
The complete Mercury, or the Haerlem Courant 
truly rendered into English, No. 1, Haerlem, Jan. 
16, London, Jan.17- . . . . . . 1681-2 
The London Gazette f, No. 1695, Feb. 13—16, 1681-2 
The Loyal Protestant and true Domestick Intelli- 
gence $, or News both from City and Country ; 


. ' * This paper contains Proposals from the Chamber of London, 
' '"forinsuring Houses in.case of Fire." On payment of 2l. &s. 
the sum of 1001. to be insured for 31 years. 

+ This seems to be the first publication of a Monthly Mis- 
cellany; and it complains of the haste in which the Weekly Gazettes 
Intelligences, Mercuries, Currants, and other News -books,- were 
put together, f* to make their News sell.” 

1 In this Gazette is a particular accouht.of the assassination 
of Mr. Thynne, and a reward offered for apprehending Count Co- 
ningsmar —Notice is also given, ‘that Mr. Francis Child, 
ith at Temple Bar, is appointed by the Right Reverend 
Lord Bi of - 


London to receive the monies collected : 


hout England and Wales, forthe repair of the great and 
antient Church at St. Alban's." 

§ ** We are informed that Clarendon House is sold for 
20,000l. and that-the purchasers design very speedily to pull it 
down."—And in No.197, March 11, ‘His Majesty has been 
pleased to give my Lord Ari the at the farther end 
‘of the Park, where the Dec-hsbeur is, which is walled in as you 


go towards Hyde Park ; in lieu of which, His Majesty takes his 


house and garden into the Park for his use. ‘The Lord Ar 


has already sold the ground for 10,0001. whereon will be a 


stately square.” 


pub. 
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Thursday *, for the promoting of Trade, by B. 
. Harris, Merch 299 . . . , ., . . 1682-3 
Weekly Memento for the Ingenious ; or.an Account 
of Booksin 1682 . . . . . . . . 1683 
The Jockey's Intelligencer ; or, Weekly Advertise- 
ments of Horses and second-hand Coaches to be 
bought or sold -, June 28. . . . . . 1683 
The Observator f, No. 104, July 96 . . . 1684 
Account of the Proceedings against Nathaniel 
Thompson, upon his Trial at the Kings Bench 
Bar, Westminster, Nov. 27 . . . , 1684 
Hippocrates Ridens; or, Joco-serious Reflections 
on the Impudence and Mischief of Quacks, and 
illiterate Pretenders to Physick, No. 1; licensed 
by Robert Midgley, April 26. . . . . 1686 
An Account of the Proceedings against Samuel 
Johnson, who was tryed at the King’s Bench > 
Bar, Westminster, June21 . . . . . 1686 
Observations on the Weekly Bill, from July 27 to 
August 3; with Directions how to avoid the 
Diseases now prevalent; licensed by Robert - 
Midgley, Aug.9 . . . . . . . . 1686 
Publick Occurrences truly stated ; with Allowance. 
[By Henry Case.] No, 1, Feb. 21 . . 1686-7 
The Test-Paper; with Allowance; No. 1 ,Mayg 1688 
Poor Robin's publick and private Occurrences and 
Remarks ; written for Merriment and harmless 
Recreation ; No.}, May 12. . . . , 1688 
A true and impartial Account of the remarkable 
Incidents, Casualties, and other Transactions of 
the like Nature, happening in City and Country, 
&c. No.1, May25 . . . . . . . 1688 


* ** All persons that take in the Weekly News are desired to 
ask this paper of the hawkers every Thursday gratis.” 

+ Price, ashilling for a horse or coach, for notification ; and 
sixpence for renewing. 
* $ In this paper “The Friendly Society for insuring Houses 
from Fire," in Falcon-court, Fleet-street, is announced; and 
more fully, Oct. 16, when the Lord Mayor and others were de- 
clared trustees, and policies were issued, 


The 
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—. Great News from Ireland; being Motives of Encou.- 


ragement for the Officers and Soldiers who shall 
serve.in the present War of Ireland; licensed by 
J. Fraser, No.1, Aprilll . . . . . 1689 
The New Heraclitus Ridens ; or, an old Dialogue be- 
tween Jest and Earnest revived, No. 1, May 24,1689 


. The Geographical Intelligence, for the better under- - 


standing of Foreign News, &c. No.1, June 19,1689 
A full Narrative of the Pope’s Death, between the 
12 and 13th of August; licensed Aug.30 1689 
A full and true Account of the Besieging and Taking 
of Carrickfergus by the Duke of Schomberg ; as 
also a Relation of what has lately passed in the 
Islands of Antego, Mevis, and Monteserrat, in 
the West Indies; where their Majesties have been 
solemnly proclaimed ; in a Letter from Chester, 
Aug. 31; licensed and entered according to 
Order ; printed for R. Baldwin . . , . 1689 


A Ramble round the World, &c. performed by a _ 


single Sheet coming out every Friday ; to each 
being added the Irish Courant; No. 1, Nov. 6 1689 
A Dialogue between two Friends, concerning the 
present Revolution, &c. . . . . . . 1689 
The true Protestant Mercury ; or, an impartial 
History of the Times, No. 1, Dec. 6 . . 1689 
His Majesty’s Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, 
to be communicated to the two Provinces of Can- 
terbury and York, Feb. 13 . . . . 1689-90 
- The Athenian Mercury *, March 17, No. 1 1689-90 
Mercurius Reformatus, or the New Observator, 
printed for Dorman Newman . . . . 1690 
The Irish Courant, or the Weekly Packet of Advice 
from Ireland, by J. F. April 4, No. 1 . . 1690 
An Account of the Victory obtained by the King in 
Ireland, on the 1st Day of this instant July, 
printed by Edward Jones . . . . . 1690 
Dublin Intelligence, published by Authority, No. 1, 


* Printed for John Dunton, at the Raven in Jewin-street. 
Sept. 
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Sept. 30 ; printed by Joseph Ray, on Coll 
Green ; reprinted at London by W. Jowning,1690 


Mercurius Britannicus; or, the London Intelligencer 


turned Solicitor, No. 1, Nov.11 . . . 1690 
Pacquets of Advice from Ireland, with the Irish 
Courant . 1690 
Lampoons; or Reflections on n Public News Letters 
1690 

The Coffee-house Mercury ; containing all the re- 
markable Events that have ha ; from Nov. 


4 to Nov. 11; with Reflections thereupon 1690 
Abdicated King and Queen, under the disguised . - 
Names of Mr. and Mrs. Redding, Dec.31 1690 : 
Compendio Mercuriale, Feb. 24—29 . . 1690-1 
Momus Ridens; or, Comical Remarks on the 


Public Reports .- . 1690-1 
UrSanicus and Rusticus *; ; or, the City and Country 
. . . 1691 

uet of Ai Advice from France 2. . 1691 

W. Remarks on the Transactions Abroad, 
March 25, No.1 . . . . « 1691 
The Athenian Gazette + . 1691 
Mercurius Eruditorum ; or, News from the Learned 
World, No. 1, Aug. 5 . . . 1691 


The History of Learni ; or, an Abstract of several 
Books lately publis ed, as well Abroad as at 


Home. . . 1691 
Mercurius Reformatus ; or the true Observer, No. 
1, Dec.10.—. . 1691 


The London Mercu t, No. L Feb. 1 . 1691-3 
The onian ercury, being a Continuation. 
of the London Mercury . . . . . 1691-2 


* An ancestor of Sylvanus Urban, Gent. 

t By an advertisement in the Athenian Gazette, dated Feb. 8, 
1696, it appears, that the coffee-houses of London had then, ex- 
dive of the Votes of Parliament every day, nine Newspapers 
ety week. Chalmers, p. 432. 

1 The sixth and seventh numbers of this paper were orna- 
mented with a curious wood-cut » Tepresenting an owl perched on 
aruven, with the words “ Par pari, or Birds of a Feather.” 


A Col- 
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A Collection for Improvement of Husbandry and 
Trade *. By John Knighton, F. R. S.. Published 
by Randal ‘Taylor. No. 1, March 30 . ' 1692 

The Gentleman's Journal, for March . . 1692 

Monthly Miscellany ; consisting of News, History, 
Philosophy, Poetry, Music, &c. No.1 . 1692 

The complete Mercury, or News for the Inge- 

ms . ME soe ee ee A . 1699 
e Scotch Mercury ; giving a true Account o 
the daily Proceedings and most remarkable pub- 
lick Occurrences in Scotland; No. 1, May 2—8, 

rinted for R. Baldwin . . 6 «© . 1692 

A Proclamation for calling out Heretors and Fen- 
eible Men to attend the King's Host. Edinburgh, 
May 9. Printed for R. Baldwin . . . 16932 

The Moderator, No. 1, Juneg . . . . 1692 

A Proclamation for the better Discovery of seditious 
Libellers, Sept. 13 


The Athenian ! ercury; No. 1, Dec. 13 1692. 


The Jovial Mercury, No. i, Feb.14 . . 1692-3 


soldby R. Baldwin . . . 1693 


Observations upon the most remarkable Occurrences - 


in our Weekly News, No.1, May31  . 1693 


Peace, Jan.14—17 . . . . . . 1694-5 
The Philosophical Observator, Jan. 22, No. 1, 1694-5 
The Form of the Proceeding to the Funeral of her 

late Majesty Queen Mary II. of blessed Memory, 

March 5 2... 5. 2... . 1694-5 
The Flying Post from Paris and Amsterdam, No. 2, 

giving an impartial. Áccount of the present Oc- 


currences abroad, as related by the Confederates | 
end the French ; her with what is .most re-- 
ef, Mayll . . . . 1695. 


* This was a very valuable paper, and recommended by many 


markable at Hom 


of the principal members of the Royal 


Society. - 
f “ Our design is not to interfere with the London Gasette, 


bust ^ 
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A Declaration of the Sense of the Archbishops and 
Bishops now in and about London, upon the Oc- 
casion of their Attendance in Parliament, con- 
cerning the irregular and scandalous Proceedings 
of certain Clergymen at the Execution of Sir John 
Friend and Sir William Parkins; April 10 1696 

London Mercury ; or, Mercure de Londres; printed 
in opposite columns, English and French, No. 1, 
Juneg . . . . . . . . . . . 1696 

Dawks's News Letter *, [on a type to imitate Wri- 
ting] No.1, Aug.4 . . .-. . . . 1696 

Account of a bloody Battle in Hungary, &c. in a 
Postscript to the Flying Post, Sept.8 .. . 1696 

Lloyd's News ; printed for Edward Lloyd (Coffee- 
man) in Lombard-street, No. 8, Sept 17 1696 

The Night Walker, or Evening Rambler, &c.; to 
be published Monthly, No. 1, for September 1696 

. The Weekly Survey of the World, or the Gentle- 
man's solid Recreation, No. 1, Oct. 29 . 1696 

The London Post; with the newest Intelligence, 
both Foreign and Domestick, No.1, May 17 1697 

The Foreign Post, with Domestick News, &c. French . 
and English, No. 3, May 19—21 . . . 1697 

The Amsterdam Slip, July5 . . . . . 1697 

An Account of the signing the General Peace, &c. 
in a Postscript to the Flying Post, Sept. 14. 1697 

The Postman and the Historical Account, &c. No. 
386, 0ct. 23. . . . . . . . . . 1697 

The Second and last Adventure of the Wheel of - 
Fortune; Thomas Cornwallis, Esq. Undertaker, 

about 1698 

The History of the Works of the Learned, or an 

Impartial Account of Books latelv printed in all 


* “This Letter will be done upon good writing-paper, and 
blank space left, that any gentleman may write his own private 
business. It does undoubtedly exceed the best of the written 
mexs, contains double the quantity. is read with abundance more 
ease and pleasure, and will be useful to improve the younger sart 
in Writing a curious hand." ) 

Parts 
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Parts of Europe; with a particular Relation of 
the State .of Learning in each Country ; done by 
several Hands; No. 1, for January . . 1698-9 
The Protestant Mercury *, No. 344, Feb. 17 1698-9 
The Edinburgh Gazette, printed by James Watson 4, 
No. 1, Feb. 28—March2 . . . . . 1699 
The Weekly Comedy, as it is daily acted at most 
Coffee-houses in London, No. 1, May 4 1699 
The Dutch Prophet ; or, the Devil of a Conjuror ; 
. No. 1, being infallible Predictions of what shall 
! happen in and about the Cities of London and 
estminster, from ‘Tuesday the 20th of Novem- 

ber to Tuesday the 3d of December, 1700. By 
Peter Nicholas Van-grin, late.Superior of the 
College of Lapland Witches, and Chief Negro- 
mancer to the Dutch at Japan : to be continued 
‘weekly . . . . . . . . . . . 1700 
The Merry Mercury ; or, a Farce of Fools, No. 1, 
Nov.99 . . . . « « - . 1700 
The infallible Astrologer 00. « . 1700 
A New Observator on the present Times, No. 1, 
Ja.1 . . . . . . . . .« .,. 1700-1 
The Monthly Miscellany, or Memoirs for the 
Curious, Janua 2. 5. 5. . . 1700-1 
ThePost Angel . . . . . . . . ..1701 
e Proceedings of the King's Commission of the 
Peace, and Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery 
of Newgate, June4and 5 . . . . . 1701 
The New State of Europe, both as to publick Trans- 
actions and Learning; with impartial Observa- 
tions thereon, No. 8, July 4—8 . . . 1701 


* «This paper coming out only on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and no other paper coming out on those days, it is near as much 
Tead as all the other three papers ; and therefore very proper to 
put advertisements in.” J. DAwks. | 

t Author of “The History of Printing," and, for several 
Years, the great news-monger of Scotland, as Butter had been 

a priorage. In 1699, after having published 41 numbers, 
he transferred the Edinburgh Gazette to John Reid ; but two 
ther papers established by him will be noticed under 1705. See 


Q 
P. 80. 
The 
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TheObservator, printedby J. How, No.1, Ápril1,1702 
The Weekly Remembrancer . . . 1702 
The Form of the Proceeding to the Coronation of her 
most excellent Majesty Queen Anne, April 23, 1702 
The Secret at Mercury ; ; or, the Adventure of Seven 
' Days Sept.2—9 . . . 1702 
Heraclitus Ridene ; a Dialogue between Jest and 
Earnest concerning the Times; N No.1, Aug.3 1703 
The Daily Courant, No.1 . . - . . 1703 
The Loyal Observator, No. 1, Jan.12 . 1703-4 
A New Observator, Jan. 7. . . . 1703-4 
The Rehearsal, [by C. Lesley. No. 1, Aug. 5 1704 
The Observator Reformed *, No. 1 , Sept. 10 1704 
The Comical Observer, No. 1, Nov. 7. . . 1704 
The Edinburgh Courant}, No. 1, Feb. 141947 04-5 
The Review, [by De Foe, | No. 1, Feb. 19 1704-5 
The ie Wandering Spy ; or, the Way of the World 
| uired into, No, 1, Juneg . . . . 1705 
The hipping Post; or, a new Session of Oyer and 
Terminer for the Scribblers, No.1, June 12 1705 
The Moderator, No.5, June6—13 . . . 1705 
The Diverting Post, June 9—16 . . « 1705 
The Scots Courant, by James Watson, No. 1, 
September . . . 1705 
The Loyal Post ; with Foreign and Inland Intelli- 
gence, No. 1, Nov. 29 .. . . « 1705 
The Poetical Courant, No. 1, Jan. 26 . 1705-6 
The London Gazette i No. 4202, Feb. 14—18 . 
1705-6 . 


* Advertisements of vizht lines inserted for a shilling. 

f This was begun by James Watson ; who printed 55 numbers, 
and then transferred it to the heirs and successors of Andrew 
Anderson. 

t This was the last number printed by Edward Jones; the - 
next was printed by his widow, M. Jones. | 
On a small flat stone adjoining the West end of Hampstead 

church, the following inscription still remains : 
ce M. S. 
EpoaRpvs Jones, 
inter Typographos primos quondam 
primarius, 
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most important Places mentioned in each Article 
. of News *. Printed for J. Morphew .. . 1706 
The Muses’ Mercury . . . . . . . 1707 
The Weekly Comedy, or the Humours of the 
Coffee-house. By the Author of the London 
Spy. PrintedforJ. Morphew;No. 1, Àug. 13,1707 
The Observator revived; printed for J. Morphew ; 
No.1,Sept27 . . . . .. . . 1707 
The Supplement, No. 1, Jan. 19 . . . 1707-8 
The British Apollo; or curious Amusements for 
the Ingenious. To which are added the most 
material. Occurrences Foreign and Domestick. 
Performed by a Society of Gentlemen. No. 1, 
Feb.13 . . we ew ew ew . 1707-8 
The Edinburgh Flying Post, No. 1, October 1708 
Monthly Transactions ; published by Dr. William 
King; No.1, January. . . . . . 1708-9 
The Monthly Amusement, by John Ozell . 1709 


* «« This paper the Proprietors are pleased to give away on 
this day only, that the design may be the better known, and the 
sale encouraged as it deserves.—Among the crowd of newspapers 
that come out weekly, it is hoped this may find as favourable a 
reception as any, when its usefulness is rightly considered ; for 
here the reader is not only diverted with a faithful register of the 
most remarkable and momentary transactions both at home and 
abroad, which occurs to our knowledge in a week’s time ; but 
also with a geographical description of the most material places 
mentioned in every article of news; whereby he is freed .the 
trouble of looking into maps or books of geography for his infor- 
mation, and his reading is rendered easy, profitable, and plea- 
sant. Besides this advantage, there are others to be considered 
for its recommendation : for, as this paper contains all that is of 
moment in all other newspapers that are published every week 
(which many gentlemen and others have not the opportunity of 
seeing or perusing, either because of their distance from this City 
of London, or the emergency of their private affairs, or by reason 
of the charge of the several newspapers and postage, which is 
_very considerable) ; so it is hoped many gentlemen will encourage 
this so useful a design, since no one can read but must under- 
stand, it being suited for the meanest capacities’ improvement 
and satisfaction, by obliging their friends in the country with it, 
the charge being no more than 2d. per paper. And as promotion 
of trade is a matter which ought to be encouraged, advertisements 
will be taken in by the publisher hereof at 9d. per line." 

| Tue 
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* 


Review, Tatlers, and the rest of the Scribblers ; 
in a Dialogue between Novel and Scandal *; No. 


1, Sept. 27 . . 
The British Mercury 


+, No.1 ; March 27 . 


1709 
1710 


* In No. 12, Oct. 24, is the following remark : 


** The Weekly Papers being 
tinent; the following catalogue, 
able to every English reader: 

Mospay.—6. 

The Daily Courant, by Socinus 
Editor, a modern Whig. 

The Suppicment, by Jacobus 
Abellius, a Postscriptorian. 
The british Apollo, by a Society 

of Gentlemen, consisting of 

Abennigo Simpleton only. 
The General Remark, by the 

most learned and laborious Po- 

veus, Projector and Operator 
extraordinary. 

The Female Tatler, by Scandilo- 
sissima Scoundrelia, and her 
two naturz! Brothers. 

The General Postscript, by No- 
vellus Scandalus, an Ubiqui- 
tarian. 

Turspay.—12. 

The London Gazette, by the Ga- 
zetteer. 

The Post-Man, by M. Hugeno- 
tius Politicus Gallo-Anglus, a 
spiteful Commentator. 

The Post-Boy ; vide Supplement. 

The Flying Post, by Scotus Pha- 
naticus, an Observator. 

The Review, by Verbosus En- 
thusiasticus, a Modernist. 

The Daily Courant, diito. 

The Tailer, by Scriptor Furiosus, 
a Superintendent, and Court 
Intelligencer. 

The Rehearsal revived, by Agita- 
tor Maximus, an Antediluvian. 

The Evening Post, by Compositor 
Featuus, adcfacer of Languages. 

The Whisperer, by Mrs. Jenny 
Frivolous, a near relation to 
Jacobus Abellius, the Post- 
scriptorian. 

The Post-Boy Junior, by M. Boy- 
erius, a famous Versioneer. 



















+ This paper was establis 


by the first projectors e 
Sun Fire Office; who appear to have then lately p 


exceedingly barren and imper- 


we hope, will not be unaccept- 


The City Intelligencer, by Mr. 
Nibble-ncws, à Paragraphian. 

WEDNESDA Y.—O. 

The Daily Courant. 

The Supplement. 

TheObservator; ride Flying Post. 

The General Remark. 

The Female Tatler. 

The General Postscript. 
Tuurspay.— 12. 

The Gazette. 

The Post-Man. 

The Post-Boy. 

The Flying Post. 

The Daily Courant. 

The Review. 

The Tatler. 

The Rehearsal Revived. 

The Evening Post. 

The Whisperer. 

The Post-Boy Junior. 

The City Intelligencer. 

Fripay.—6. 

The Daily Courant. 

The Supplement. 

The General Remark. 

The Female Tatler. 

The General Postscript. 

The British Apollo. 
Saturnpay.—18. 

The Gazette. 

The Post-Man. 

The Post-Boy. 

The Flying Post. 

The Daily Courant. 

The Observator. 

The Review. 

The Tatler. 

The Rehearsal Revived. 

The Evening Post. 

The Whisperer. 

The Post-Boy Junior. 

The City Intelligencer. 

Inall . . . 
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The North Tatler, No. 1, March 27—April 1, 1710 
The Moderator, No. 1, May 22 - . . . 1710 
Tae Examixer, or Remarks upon Papers and Oc- 
currences, No. ], Aug. 3 . . . . . . 1710 
The Visions of Sir Heister Ryley, No. 1, Aug. 21,1710 
Tue Wuic Examiner, No. 1, Sept. 14 .. . 1710 
The Medley, in a Letter to the Whig Examiner, 
by Mr. Oldmixon, No. 1, Oct. 5 . . . 1710 
The Growler, or Diogenes robbed of his Tub, Jan. 
37to Feb. 1. . . . . . . . 1710-11 
The Monthly Weather-paper; being some baro- | 
scopical Discoveries from what Part or Parts of 
the Compass the Wind may be likely to blow; | 
with what other Sorts and Alterations of the 
Weather may be expected every Day and Night, 
in March [published Feb.27] . . . 1710-11 
Tue SPEcTATOR, No. 1, March 1 . — 1710-11 
The Miscellany, No. 1, April 28 . . . . 1711 
The General Post, July 19. . . . . . . 11 
The Hermit ; or, a View of the World by a Person. 
retired from it, No. 1, Áug. 4. . . . . 1711 
The Protestant Post-boy, containing all publick 
Transactions Foreign and Domestic, No. 1, 
Sept. 4.  . . . . we en 1711 
The Free-thinker, No. 1, Nov. 17 . . . 1711 
The Weekly Post; or, a just Account of all the 
principal News, both Foreign and Domestick, 
No. 1, from Nov. 24 to Dec. 1 . . . . 1711 
The Rhapsody, No. 1, Jan. 1. . . . . 1711-12 
À Cry from the Wilderness; Peace, Good-will to 
all Men ; in the Voice of the Hermit (and servant 


of Jesus) to the Clergy and People of God, of 


interest of a preceding office which had been managed by Mr. 
Porey.—'* In a few days," they state, '* the Company's Policies 
will be ready, and delivered gratis to all persons who had sub- 
scribed to the Exchange-House Fire-office, and continue to in- 
sure their houses or goods from loss by fire with the Company of 
London Insurers, they only paying their quarterage as usual."— 
The top of the paper is ornamented with a bold Sun, resembling 
the present badge of the Sun-fire office.—At No. 38, they added 
the figure of Mercury. "^4 earijest Lasurance-office has been 
noticed in p. 66. 
| . what 
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what denomination or distinction soever, No. 1, 

Jan.1. . . . . . . . . . . 1711-12 
The Historian, No. 1, Feb. 2 . . . . 1711-12 
The Plain Dealer [ Wagstaffe's] No.1, April 12,1719 
The Weekly Packet, No. 1, July 26 . . . 1712 
The Protestant Postboy, No. 112, May 17—20 1713 
The British Mercury *; published by the Company 


* This paper, which is the beginning of a new series, (acca- 
sioned by the Stamp Duty, which took place on the 2d of August, 
on all ** printed single sheets and half-sheets,") was extended 
to a sheet and a half; and contains an introductory history of 
Newspapers; some extracts of which will not be inapplicable 
to the present article: ** It does not appear that this method of 
spreading of news in print was much in use before the reign of 
King Charles I.; and even then it had its beginning with those 
calamities which involved the whole nation, and, no doubt, con- 
tributed much towards them. The Rebellion then set all the. 
presses at liberty; and the two contending parties attacked one 
another as fiercely in paper, as they did in the field. Mercurius 
Politicus, Mercurius Aulicus, Intelligences, and many more under 
several denominations, flew about in the cities and towns, as the 
bullets did in the open country. The Restoration, bri 
back the blessing of peace, fora time put a period to that dis- 
temper, suppressing that furious run of news and slander. The 
famous Muddiman was then the only news-monger, supplying 
the Nation with some intelligence, as to public affairs, by written 
letters. This furnished him with a plentiful maintenance, and 
satisfied the then less curious people; nothing of that nature 
being yet in print, except, I think, for some time, a single paper, 
by the name of an Intelligence. In the year 1655, The London 
Gazette, published by authority, first appeared in the world, and 
continued the only paper of that sort; till, about 1677 or 1678, 
the old ferment beginning to work up again in the nation, those 
who desired to increase it again revived the dormant practice 
of a ing the multitude by the help of the press, wherein they 
were not disappointed of their expected success. King Charles 
II. having, in some measure, allayed those storms, a suitable 
stop was put to that exorbitant liberty of printing. The Gazette 
again became the most regarded, and, as J take it, the only news 
in vogue; and so held on during the remaining part of that 
Prince's reign and the beginning of his successor's. Some 
time before the Revolution, the press was again set to work; 
and such a furious itch of novelty has ever since been the epi- 
demical distemper, that it has proved fatal to many families, 
the meanest of shopkeepers and handicrafts spending whole days 
in coffee-houses, to hear news and talk politicks, whilst their 

and children wanted bread at home; and, their business 
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The Reconciler*, No. 1, April 30 . .'. 1713 
Tur ExGLISHMAN, being the Sequel of the Guar- 

dian, No. 1, Oct.6 . . 00. o, 1713 
The Lay -Monk, No. 1, Nov. 16 0. . « 4713 
The Balm of Gilead, or the Healer of Divisions, 

No.1, Jan.4 . . - + « 1718-14 
The British Merchant, or " Commerce preserved ; in 

Answer to the Mercator, or Commerce retrieved ; 

No. 22, Jan. 292—125 . . 1714 
THE Lover, written in Imitation of the Tatler, by 

Marmaduke Myrtle, Gent. No.1, Feb. 25, 1713-14 
The Patriot-+, No. 1, March 22... . . 1713-14 
Tue Reaver, No.1, April 22 . . . . . 1714 
The Monitor}, No. 1, April 22. . . . . 1714 
The High German Doctor, No.1, May 4. 1714 
The Muscovite, No. 1, May 5 . . . . 1714 
The Controller, being a Sequel to the ‘Examiner, 

No. 1, Oct.8 . . . 1714 
The English Examiner, No. 1, Feb. 7. 1714-15 
The Grumbler, No. 1, Feb. 14. . . . 1714-15 


* On the, 18th of May, two numbers of this paper were pub- 
Jished at once (a sheet and a half), Nos. X. and XI. to evade the 
Stamp-duty. 

T In No. 125, Jan. 20—22, 1714-15, the Author of this 
paper takes leave of the town; and avows his name to be. 
John Harris, a young man who had not then seen two and 
twenty. 

t The second number of this paper gives the following brief 
account of the names and titles of such of the pamphlets and 
weekly papers as were then, or had lately been, flourishing in this 
Nation; that is to say, ** Prints: Guardian, Englishman; (de- 
funct. From the ashes of which (phoenix-like) are risen, The 
Lover, The Patriot, The British Merchant, The Flying Post, The 
Daily Courant, The Examiner, The Postboy, The Mercator, The 
Weekly Pacquet, Dunton's Ghost.—The Authors of those prints 
and pamphlets: Mr. George Ridpath and Co.; Mr. Samuel 
Buckley, the learned printer ; Mr. Toland, a Socinian heretick ; 
Mr. Collins, a Ficethin er; Mr. Steele, a gentleman born ; 

Tantó major Fama sitis est, quàm Virtutis. Juv. : 
Mr. Asgill, a Lawyer going to Heaven by Fire; Mr. John Dunton, 
lunatick ; (of whom see the Essays and Illustrations, in vol. V. 
No. 1.) Mr. Abel Roper and his man Toby: with divers others 
utterly unknown." 


The 
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The London Post, with the best Account of the whole 
Week's News, Foreign and Domestick; with 
Room left to write into the Country without the 
Charge of Double Postage ; No. 1, Jan. 7, 1715-16 

The General Post, No. 1, Jan. 15. . . 1715-16 

The Political Tatler; by Joshua Standfast, Esq. 
No.1,Jan.19 . . . . . . 1715-16 

The Protestant Pacquet, No. 1, Jan. 21 . 1715-16 

Robin's last Shift; or, Weekly Remarks and Poli- 
tical Reflections upon the most material News, 
Foreign and Domestick, No. 1, Feb. 18 . 1715-16 

Remarkable Occurrences, No. 1, Feb. 19 . 1715-16 

Evening Weekly Pacquet, No. 9, March 3 1715-16 

The Orphan; with Reflections Political and Moral 
upon: all material Occurrences Foreign and Do- 
mestick, No.1, March 21 . . . . 1715-16 

The General Post *, No. 1, March 13—15 1715-16 

- ‘The London Post, No. 1, March 24—31 . 1716 

. The Weekly Observator, April 18. . . . 1716 

The Whitehall Courant, No. 1, April 30—May 2 1716 

The Weekly Journal, No. 1, May 26 . . 1716 

The Citizen, No. 1, June22. ... . . . 1716 

The Saturday's Post, No. 1, Sept. 99 . . 1716 

Joness Evening News-Letter; every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, No. 1, Oct. 29 1716 

The Occasional Paper. . . . . . . 1716 

The Freeholder Extraordinary, No. 2, Jan. 29 1716-17 . 

The Scourge, No.1, Feb. 4. . . . . 1716-17 

The Penny Post, or Tradesman's select Pacquet, 
No.1,March 13 . . . .^. . . 1716317 

The Wanderer, No.1, Feb. 9. . . . 1716-17 

The Historical Registerf for the Year 1716, pub- 
lished at the Expence of the Sun FireOffice 1717 


* Altered, at No. 13, to The Evening General Post," to dis- 
tinguish it from ** The Weekly General Post." 

+ Collected into 3 vols. 8vo. The authors were Grosvenor, 
Wright, Evans, and other Dissenters. ! 

i Before this period the Sun Fire Office had published a 
regular newspaper (see p.84); which was now changed to am. 
octavo quarterly volume, and continued to the year 1738. 

The 
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The Thursday's J ournal, with a Weekly Letter from 


Paris, No.1, Aug. 6 . . . . . 1719 
The Jesuite, No. 1, Aug. 28. . . . . . 1719 
The Daily Post, Oct. 3. . 1719 
The Manufacturer; or the British Trade truly stated, 

No. 1, Oct. 30 . . 1719 
The St. James's Weekly J ournal, or Hanover Post- 

man, Oct.31 . . . . 1719 


The British Merchant ; or,- a Review of the Trade 
of Great Britain, so faras it is falsely stated by 
the Manufacturer, No. 1, Nov.10. . . 1719 

The Weaver; or, the State of our Home Manu- 
facture considered; No. 1, Nov. 293. . . 1719 

The London Journal; or, the Thursday's Journal 
continued on Saturdays ; ; with a Weekly Letter 
from Paris, and from Genoa, No. 22, Dec. 26, 1719 

The Commentator, No. 1, Jan. 1. . . 1719-20 

THe TuHeatre, by Sir John Edgar, No. 1, 


Jan.9  . . . 1719-90 


Tue ANTI-THEATRE ; by Sir John Falstaff, No. 1, 
Feb.15 . . 1719-20 
The Independent Whig, No. 1, Jan. 20 1719-20 
| The Director, No. 1, Oc 
The Penny Weekly Journal, or Saturday’ s Enter- 
tainment, No.1, Oct.19 . . . . . 1720 
The Advocate, No.1, Nov.9 . . . . . 1730 
Fhe SP No. 1, Nov.16 . . 1720 
harchman, or Loyalist's Weekly Journal, 
No. 27, Nov. 26—Dec. 3 00. 5. « . 1720 
Catos Letters . . 0. 5. . . 1720 
Terre Filius, No. 1, Jan.11 . E 1720-21 


t5 . . 1720 . 


The Exchange Evening Post, Jan. 16 . 1720-21" 


The Daily Packet ; or, the New London Daily Post, 
No.1, Jan.20 . . . 1720-21 


The London Mercury * ; ; or, "Great Britain' s Weekly | 


Journal ; No. 15, Feb. 4—11 20.0. 1720-21 


* This was the Penny Journal (of which only 14 numbers 
were published) ; with the title changed, and the quantity en- 


The 


FUTT PEE NN 
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The Protestant Intelligence *, No. 1, Jan. 1 1723-4 
The Instructor, No..1, January . . . 1723-4 
The Honest True Briton,. No. 1, Feb. 21 1723-4 
The Tea Table, No.1, Feb. 21 . . . . 1723-4 
The Plain Dealer, No. 1, March 23. . 1729-4 
. The Briton, No. 1, Aug.7 . . . . . . 1723 
The Inquisitor, No.1, July8 . . . . . 1724 
The Monitor, No. 5, Aug. 28—Sept. 5 . 1724 
The Protestant Advocate, with Remarks upon Po- 

pery, Serious and Comical, No. 3, Dec. 21 1724 
New Memoirs of Literature, by Michael de la Roche, 

No, 1, january “f 20. . 5. 5. . 1724-5 
The Monthly Catalogue; being a general Register 
. of Books, Sermons, Plays, and Pamphlets, printed 

and published in London or the Universities, 'No. 

1, January . . . . . . . . . 1724-5 
The Halfpenny London Journal, or the British 
Oracle, No. 10, Jan.10 . . . . . 1724-5 
The Weekly Journal, or the British Gazetteer, No. 

1, My1 . . . . . . . . . . 1725 
The Speculatist, No. 1, Julv3 . . . . 1725 
The British Spy, or Weekly Journal, Sept. 25 1725 
The Country Gentleman, No. 1, March 11, 1725-6 
The Censor; or, Mustermaster-general of all the 

Newspapers printed in Great Britain and Ireland, 

No.2, AprlG . . . . . . 1726 
The Country Journal: or, the Crarrsman, by Caleb 

Danvers, of Gray's Inn, Esq. No. 1, Dec. 7 1726 
The Churchman ; or, Loyalis's Weekly Journal ; 

No. 35, Jan. 28 . . . . . . . . 1726-7 
The Evening Entertainment, No. 4, Jan. 30,1726-7 
The Political Mercury, No. 1, January . 1726-7 
The Free Briton, No. 1; March. . . . 1726-7 
The Occasional Writer, No. 1... . 1726-7 

* This paper begins with good portraits of ‘The Glorious 
Royall Guard of the Protestant Religion ; King George I. George 
Prince of Wales, and Prince Frederick." 

+ Continued til! December 1797, in 6 volumes, Svo. 

+ “This paper will be pubUshed on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, in the evening, at which time no other newspaper 
comes out ; this is the last time that they will be given gratis 

. je 
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The Seasonable Writer, No. 1, Sept. 9 . . 1727 
The Citizen, No.1, Sept.18 . . . . . 
The Tatler Revived; by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. 

No.1, 0ct.16 . . . . . . . . . 1727 
The Evening Journal, No. 1, Dec. 1. . . 172q 
The London Evening Post, No. 1, Dec.12 1727 
Bntish Journal, or Censor, No. 1, Jan. 20, 1727-8 
Present State of the Republic of Letters *, No.1, 

January . . . . . . . . . . 1727-8 
The Parrot, by Mrs. Prattle, No. 1, Sept. 25, 1728 
Flying Post, or Weekly Medley, No. 1, Oct. 1, 1728 
The Universal Spectator, No. 1, July . . 1728 
The Knight Errant, No. 1, Feb. 27 . . 1728-9 
Monthly Chronicle, No. 1, Jan. 1728-4, 4to 1729 
Fogs Weekly Journal, No.28, April 5 . . 1729 
The Northampton Mercury; to be continued 

weekly ; No. 28, Nov.3 . . . .-. 1729 
The Grubstreet Journal, No. 1, Jan.8 . 1729-30 
Ihe Free Briten, No. 1, Jan.20 . . . 1729-30 
mdipus or Postman re-mounted,Feb.21-24,1729-30 
The Weekly Register, No. 1, Aprilig . . 1730 
The Hyp Doctor, by Sir Isaac Ratcliffe, of Elbow- 

lane, No. 1, Dec.15 . . . . . . . 1730 
The Templer +, No. 1, Feb. 4. . . . 1730-1 
The Gentleman’s Magazine $, No. 1, January 1731 
The London Magazine, No.l... . . . 1732 
Historia Literaria, by Archibald Bower; 4 vols. 

8v0 . . . . . - . . . . 1732—1734 

* Continued till December 1736, in 18 volumes, 8vo., > 

t Continued tilt March 1732, when it was superseded by the 
London Magazine ; which was conducted with great reyutation 
till the year 1783, when it was relinquished by the proprietors. 

{ This paper was for some time regularly inserted in ‘‘ The 
Evening Post ; and, as this method was pretty generally adopted 
by periodical Essayists after the establishment of the Gentleman's 
and London Magazines, it becomes the less necessary to continue 
the list much farther. We leave it. therefore, tosome futurein- . 
Vétigator, if any one should hereafter think such laborious re- 
statch is worth pursuing, to complete the plan. 

d § This publication forms an epoch so entirely new in the annals 


Literature, as to demand a distinct mention. Of its original 
Projector, see the Essays and Illustrations in vol. V, No. If. 


History 
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History of the Works ofthe Learned*, January,1736-7 
Literary Journal, Dublin +, No. 1, October 1734 
The Weekly Amusement, No. 1, Nov. 9 . 1734 
The Prompter . . . . 1734-5 
The Old Whig, No. L March 13. M (1735-6 
Common Sense, No. 1, Feb. 5 . . . . 1737 
The Weekly Essa ; No. l, Nov. 5... 1737 
The Champion, No. 1, Nov. 15 . . . . 1739 
The Pratler, No. 1, Dee.30 . . . . 1740 
The Public Register, No.1, Jan.3.. . . 1741 
Old England, No. 1, Feb. 5 . . . . 1742-3 
. The Entertainer, No. l . 0. 5. 1745 
The True Patriot, No. 1, Nov. 5. 0. . 1745 
Universal Magazine, January 0. 2 6 1747 
The Mitre and Crown, No. 1, October . . 1748 
The Monthly Review f, No. 1, May . . 1749 
Tur RaMBLER 4, No. 1, March 20  . 1749.50 
The Student, No.1, January . . . 1750 
The Inspector, No. 1, March. . . . . 1751 
Drury Lane Journal, No. 1, Jan.16 . . . 1752 
The Gray's Inn Journal, No. 1, Oct.21 .. 1752 
THe ADVENTURER, No. 1, Nov.7 . . . 1758 
THE Wonip, No.1, Jan.4 . . . . . 1753 
Tue Connoisseur, No. 1, Jan.31 . . . 1754 
The Monitor, No. 1, Aug. 9 . . .-. . 1755 
The Old Maid, No. 1, Nov.15. . . . . 1755 
The Critical Review, January e. . . 1756 
The Universal Visitor, No. 1, Jannary . 1756 
The Literary Magazine, No.1, April . . 1756 
The Mirror, No. 1, March 17 . 1757 
Herald; or, Patriot 'Proclaimer, No.1 Sept. 17, 1757 
The Covent-Garden Journal, Nol . . . 1752 


* Continued till June 1743, in 13 volumes, 8vo. 

T Continued till June 1749, in 5 volumes, 8vo. 

f The earliest regular work of the kind ; and it is but common, 
justice to add, that it still preserves its well-earned reputation. 

§ Of this valuable species of publication very few of m 
date arc here noticed but such as have been legitimized by my 
worthy and intelligent friend Mr. Alexander Chalmers, in hig 
late truly classical collection of ** The British Essayists ;" whichy 
to the credit of the age, has already arrived at a second edition. 


4 
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HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF PAMPHLETS *. 


(from a Dissertation, signed W. O. [Witt1am Orprs, Esq.] 
'  annered te MongcaN's Phoenix Britannicus, 1739," 4to.) 


THE derivation of the word Pamphlet may be 
found in .Minshew's ‘ Guide to Tongues,” fol. 
1627; in the Preface to ** Icon Libellorum ;” 
Skinner's Etym. Ling. Angl. fol. 1671; and Spel- 
man's Glossary. 

The word Pamphlet, or little paper book, imports 
no reproachful character, any more than the' word 
great book ; signifiés a pasquil, as little as it does a 
panegyric of itself: is neither good nor bad, learned 
nor illiterate, true nor false, serious nor jocular, of 
its own naked meaning or construction ; but is either 
of them, accordihg as the subject makes the dis- 
tinction. Thus, of scurrilous and abusive pam- 
phlets, to be burned in 1647, we read in Rush- 
worth ; and by the name of Pamphlet is the Enco- 
mium of Queen Emma called in Holinshed. 

As for the antiquity of pamphlets, it is not only 
questionable, whether the Art of Printing should 
set a bound to it, but even the adoption of the name 
itself, which yet I take to be more modern than that 
“Art; for I look upon them as the eldest offspring of 
paper, and to claim the rights of primogeniture even 
of bound volumes, however they may be shorter- 
lived, and ‘the younger brother has so much out- 
grown the elder ; inasmuch as arguments do now, 


'* In 1716 was published, in 8vo, ** Exe» MixpoCsCasxn; sive 
Icon Libellorumi, or a History of Pamphlets, tracing out their 
Rise, Growth, and different Views of all sorts of small Tracts or 
Writings, both collectively and singly, in & general and 
representation of their respective Authors, Collections of their: 
several editions, &c. By a Gentleman of the Inps df Court + 
9215," . . . ' Si ome -- 
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will.Iomit.what: the ‘Translator. of the, ingenious 
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Pamphlets have been the terror of oppression- 
Thus Philip the Second's wicked employment, trea- 
cherous desertion, and barbarous persecution of his 
secretary Antonio Percz, upbraids him, out of that 
Author's Librillo, through all Europe. to this day *. 
Mary Queen of Scots has not yet got clear of *«Bu- 
chanan's Detection +.” Robert Earl of Letcester 
cannot shake off * Father Parsons's Green-coat f." 
George Duke of Buckingham will not speedily out-- 
strip “ Dr. Eghsham’s Fore-runner of Revenge §.” 
Nor was Oliver Cromwell far fróm killing himself, 
at the pamphlet which argued it to be no Murder tl, 
lest it should persuade others to think so, and he 
perish by ignobler hands than his own. 

In this manner did some take the liberty of cafling 
these personages to account for their misdeeds, 
even whilst they were living. And with regard to 
that most memorable Usurper last mentioned, thus 
was a celebrated Writer of ours for imniortalizing 
his name after his death : ** When we fix any in- 
famy on deceased persons, it should not be done 
out of any hatred to the dead, but out of love and 


* See ** The fatal Effects of arbitrary Power, and 
Condition of Court Favourites, being a Translation of Perez his 
awn Relation," Svo, 1715; also Dr. Michael Géddes’s Tracts ; 
*«'The Spanish Historians," &c. 

+ I9mo, 1572, &c. 

t Leicesters Commonwealth, in French; also in E 
reprinted in 4to and 19mo 1641, andin 8vo 1706. 

& In Latin, 4to, 1625, and English, about the same time, 
reprinted 1642. "Ut 

|| **Killing no Murder," by Wil. Allen (alias Col. Titus), 
quarto, 1657, &e. just reprinted intire, at theend of * The Re- 
volutionary Plutarch, exhibiting the distinguished Characters, 
literary, military, and political, m the recent Annals of the 
French Republick," as ** one of the most singular controversiat 
pieces the political literature of our country has to boast ; one of 
those happy productions which are perpetuallv valuable, and 
which, whenever an Usurper reigns, appcars as if written at the 
moment, and points with equal force at a Protector, or a Consul." 
It was written by Silas Titus, under the assumed name of 
William Allen. ~ 
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of their paying 24s. to their house at Shotton, 
et faciendo duos conventus ad curiam suam de 
Fordene *. 

It appears, by a note on the MS Life, that Mrs. 
Elstob had drawn up the pedigree of her family, 
very curiously, upon vellum; shewing, that, by the 
maternal side, the Elstobs were descended from the 
old kings or princes of Wales ; in the middle there 
was a column, on thie top of which stood King 
Brockmail, on one side the paternal, and on the 
other maternal descents. This was in the earl of 
Oxford’s Library, 

William had the earliest part of his education at 
Newcastle 4", whence at about eleven years of age 
he removed to Eton, where he continued five 
years. From Eton, by the advice of an uncle, 
who was his guardian f, he was placed at Catherine 
Hall in Cambridge, in a station below his birth and 
fortune. "This, and the air not agreeing with his 
constitution, which was consumptive, was the occa- 
sion of his removal to Queen's College, Oxford; 
where he was a commoner, and continued til] he 
was elected fellow of University College, by the 
fnendship of Dr. Charlet, master of that college, 
Dr. Hudson, &c. $ 

Among Ballard's MS Lettcrs, vol. xi. No. 29, 
is a letter to Dr. Arthur Charlett from Mr. Elstob, 
dated Aug. 26, 1700, containing some Runic, 
Saxon, and Latin Poetry, “ in obitum serenissimi 
Principis Wilhelmi Ducis Glocestrensis.” 

In 1702, he was by the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury presented to the united parishes of St. 


* The grant probably ran to Adam de Elnestob and his heirs. 

+ Where his father was sheriff in 1695. Bourne's History of 
Newcastle, p. 243. 

$ Charles Elstob, D. D. who was installed prebendary of Can- 
terbury in 1685, and there died in 1721. 

§ He removed to University College 23 July, 1696, and was 
elected fellow the same year, being then B, A. June 8, 1697, he 
took the degree of M. A. 


Vor. IV. ! I Swithin 
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Swithin and St. Mary Bothaw, in London *, where, 
after he had discharged the duty of a faithful and 
orthodox pastor, with great patience and resigna- 
ton, after a long and lingering illness, he died 
March 3, 1714-15, and was buried in the chancel 
of St. Swithin's Church, London, under the com- 
munion-table. 

Mrs. Elstob informed Mr. Ballard by letter, that 
her brother was chaplain to Wilham Nicolson, bi- 


shop of Carlisle +. Nicolson was consecrated 14 . 


June, 1702; and it was probably soon after that, 
that he was appointed chaplain; but I imagine he 
was only titulary, and not domestically so. How- 
ever, in February 1713, upon a prospect of a va- 
vancy at Lincoln's Inn, on the promotion of Dr. 
Francis Gastrell to the see of Chester, he solicited 
Lord Chief Justice Parker for his interest, that he 
might be appointed preacher there. He intimates. 
in his letter f, that he had not met with success in 
the world answerable to his merits ; and it is certain 
he had not, nor was he more fortunate in the 
sent application.’ The character which the lady 

ives of her brother, and which the reader would 
, probably like best to receive in her own words, 
runs thus: 

“To his parents, while they lived, he was a 
most dutiful son, affectionate to his relations, a 


* By the procurement, no doubt, of his uncle the prebendary. 
St. Mary Bothaw, after the Fire of London, was united to St, 
Swithin; and as the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury were 
patrons of the former, and the Salters Company of the latter, 
the two incorporations have an alternate patronage, and the turn 
at this time was in the Dean and Chapter. The livings together 
were at that time worth 140/. a year ; but bave been since aug- 
mented to 2331. 6s. 8d. 

+ Ballard’s addition to Mrs. Elstob's account of her brother. 

t Intheletter he wrote to the Lord Chief Justice on the occa« 
sion, which was in the hands of the late Thomas Astle, esq. he 
observes, ** he had been a preacher in the city eleven years, and 
diligent in his profession, as well as laborious in other matters, 
without seeking or finding such assistances as are both useful and 
necessary to such as converse with books." : 


most 
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Latin version, is inserted by the Doctor in his Epis- 
. tolary Dissertation above-mentioned, p. 99, seqq. 
‘The Epistle Dedicatory to Dr. Hickes, thereunto 
‘prefixed, is dated University College, v Id. or 9 
August, 1701; Mr. Elstob being then joint tutor 
in the College with Dr. Clavering, late Bishop of 
Peterborough, and in possession of a transcript of 
the original Saxon made by Junius, to which he 
hath not only added the Latin version before-men- 
tioned, but also many excellent notes. He styles 
it * the first fruits of his labours in the Saxon 
tongue.” 

Mr. Elstob was author of “ An Essay on the great 
Affinity and mutual Agreement of the two Profes- 
sions of Divinity and Law, and on the joint Interest 
of Church and State, in Vindication of the Clergy's 
concerning themselves in Political Matters *.” Lond. 
8vo. To this, his friend Dr. Hickes wrote a Preface 
of two pages t, on which occasion I may be allowed. 
to observe, that he maintained an intimacy and 
correspondence also with the learned Mr. Humphrey 
Wanley f, was well known to Dr. John Batteley, 
archdeacon of Canterbury, and to Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, who, reciting the names of those who 


* ** Mr. Pegge wrote to Mr. Ashby, November 1775, that this | 
was so scarce and unknown, that Mr. Philip Carteret Webb jn- : 
sisted upon it that there was no such work. He desired my advice ; 
and I sent him an abstract or view of it from the present-book te 
Mr. Baker, I think, which stands in St. John's College Library, . 
Cambridge. 'Tisa thinsvo.” T. F.—Mr. Gough has a copy; 
and it is not very scarce. . 

T Thoresby, Ducat. Leodiens. p. 199, and the MS Life by Mrs. 

Zi:tob. Hence he savs tc Lord Chief Justice Parker, in the letter 
above-mentioned : ** Your Lordship's kind opinion of the respect 
I have for the English laws will, I hope, make this address at 
least not impertinent.” Indced his sentiments on this head are 
most evident from his design hereafter to be mentioned, of pub- 
lishing a new edition of the Saxon Laws. 

+ He calls Mr Wanley (in the MS Orosius mentioned below) 
Amicus noster perhumanus doctissimusque. This is extremely na- 
tural, as Wanley had been a student in University College. Set 
Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. IU. p.90... . -« a 


- MEE had 
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Ahad furnished him: with Saxon coins for his tables, 
speaks of Mr. Elstob in the following terms: ** Nec 
non reverendus magister Elstob, qui pro eximià 
suá& humanitate mihi communicavit Iconas num- 
morum quos ipse habet Saxonicorum et quidem 
rarissimorum ; atque etiam copiam mihi fecit num- 
morum, quos possidet reverendus C. (lege J.) .Bat- 
archjdiaconus Cantuariensis ; sed dolendum 
est, hosce omnes ad me haud priüs delatos esse, 
quàm exculpte fuerint tabule ; nec interim licere 
eosdem commodé tabulis inserere; cum fuerint 
omnes nummi regis Ethelredi, modó unum excipias 
qui erat Ethelstani, et quatuor qui erant Edmundi *.” 
9 the above learned authors and antiquaries, I may 
add the great lawyers, John Fortescue Aland, esq. 
and Lord Chief Justice Parker -+-. As to Mr. Strype, 
Mr. Elstob seems to have cultivated an early ac- 
quaintance with him. He communicated to Mr. 
Elstob a copy of an inedited epistle of Roger As- 
cham f; and Elstob in return translated for him 
the mutilated Discourse of Sir John Cheke on Su- 
perstition, printed with Mr. Elstob's Letter to Mr. 
Strype, prefixed to Strype's Life of Cheke. 
ir John Cheke translated Plutarch's Book on Su- 
rstition into Latin, and premised a Discourse of 
is own upon that subject in the Latin tongue. A 
castrated copy of this Discourse, after it had lain 
long in obscurity, was discovered by Mr. Elstob in 
the Library of University College ; and he, as Mr. 
Strype tells us, not only courteously transcribed it 
for his use, hut also voluntarily took the pains of 


* Sir Andrew Fountaine, in Disser . Epistol. premiss. Tabulis 
Numm. Sax. p. 166. 

+ He begins the letter to Lord Chief Justice Parker thus : 
** Your Lordship was pleased to do me a great deal of honour 
when I was permitted to wait upon you with Mr. Fortescue ; the: 
learned conversation, and kind treatment, and generous promises 
of favour, by which you then made me your Lordship’s debtor, 
call for my largest acknowledgments, &c." 

$ Elstob's edition of Ascham’s Epistles, p. 379. 


trans- 
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translating it into English *. The version is &c- 
cordingly printed at the end of Strype's Life of Sir 
John Cheke. London, 1705, 8vo. i$ a pat- 
ticular concerning this piece of Cheke's, which 1s 
well worth noting ; several pages, believed to con- 
tain the arguments of the author against the varíoós 
superstitions of the Church of Rome, are wantihg in 
the original ; and Mr. Elstob, who always enter- 
tained a thorough detestation of the Popish mnová- 
tions in religion, supposes, with reason, that those 
sheets were surreptitiously taken out of the work by 
the famous Obadiah Walker, when he was master of 
University College, and had power over the MS. in 
the reign of King James II. ; the Papists, as hé ob- 
serves, being remarkable for their clean conveyaneés 
that way +. | 
_ Before Mr. Elstob left Oxford, he printed, with 

large additions, a neat edition (the fifth) of the 
celebrated Roger  Ascham's Epistles; to which 
he subjoined the letters of John Sturmius, Hieron. 
Osorius, and others, to Ascham and other English 
gentlemen: Oxford, 1703, 8vo. He dedicates it to 

obert Heath, esq. his familiar friend, to whom he 
had been assistant in his studies f. 

Soon after he was settled in his benefice at Lon- 
don, he published * A Sermon upon the Thanks 

ving for the Victory obtained by 
Forces, and those of her Alhes, over the French 
and Bavarians near Hochstet, under the Conduct of 
his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. —Londof, 
1704." The text was Ps. c3. 10. Also, 

* A. Sermon on the Anniversary Thanksgiving 


her Majesty’s 


for her Majesty's happy Accession to the Throhe. ' 


London, 1704." The text 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. 
In 1709, his Latin version of the Saxon Homily 


* Advertisement nrefixcá to Strvpe's Life of Sir John C. e 
1 Fls:ob's Letter toStry;c, in Strype's Life of Cheke, 

by Ob. is necant Oa..iah Hi alker, as is evident from p. 975. 
1 Sce the Dedication. | 
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en St. Gregory's Day, which he presented to his 
learned sister in a short Latin epistle, was printed at 
the end of her fine edition of the Saxon original. 

‘Mr. Elstob published the larger * Devotions 
which the Saxons made use of at that time in their 
own la , which from probable conjectures he 
fancies was the performance either of ZElfric arch . 
bishop of Canterbury, or of Wolfstan archbisho 
of York +. And to shew the world that they did 
not contain any thing but what is pure and ortho- 
dox, he has obliged the publick with a faithful 
translation of them tf.” 

We are informed by his aecomplished sister, that 
Mr. Elstob had made a collection of materials to- 
wards a history of his native place; that he had 
collected a vast number of proper names of men 
" and women formerly used in Northern countries ; 
and that he likewise wrote an Essay concerning the 
Latin tongue, with a short account of its history 
and use, for the encouragement of such adult per- 
sons to set upon the learning of it, who have either 
neglected, or been frightened from receiving the 
benefit of that kind of education 1n their infancy ; 
to which is added, some advice for the most easy 
and speedy attainment of it. What is become of 
the two collections above-mentioned, is uncertain, 
and not very material; but, as Mr. Elstob was a 
most excellent Latinist, his observations on that 
language must have been highly acceptable to the 
publick, and one has reason to regret the loss of 
them. 

But the most considerable of Mr. Elstob's designs 
was an edition of the Saxon Laws, with great addi- 
tions, and a new Latin Version by Somner, notes 


* At the end of the first volume of Dr. Hickes's ** Letters 
which passed between him and a Popish Priest.” London, 
1715, 8vo. 

1 See Mr. Elstob's Letter to Dr. Hickes, prefixed to the De- 
votions. 

t Mr. Ballard's MS Preface to Orosius, mentioned above. 

of 
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of various learned men, and a prefatory history of 
the origin and progress of the English Laws down 
to the Conqueror, and to M Charta. Of which 
Mr. Ballard writes thus : Mr. Elstob had spent 
much time and pains in preparing for the press a 
very valuable edition of all the Saxon Laws, both in 
print and manuscripts ; of which learned perform- 
ances, there is a great character given hoth by Dr. 
Hickes in his dedication prefixed to his first volume 
of Sermons, and by John Fortescue Aland, esq. in 
his preface to the book of absolute and unlimited * 
Monarchy. But as the proposals for that work are 
fallen into my hands, and as they will give a more 
perfect idea of the performance, | will here add a 
transcript of them. 


*€ Proposals in order to a new edition of the 
Saxon Laws. 


«]. That those Laws which Mr. Lambarde and 
Mr. Whelock published, be published again more 
correctly. 

‘IJ. That the Laws of King Etheberht, with 
those of Edric and Hlotharius, and whatever else of 
that kind is to be met with, either in the Tertus 
Roffensis, or in any other antient MSS. judged pro- 
per to be inserted, be also added. 

“TI. That that of J. Brompton, and the most 
antient Translations, be considered and compared, 
and, if thought convenient, be likewise printed. 

* [V. That an entire new Latin translation be 
added of Mr. Somner's. 

* V. That such various readings, references, and 
annotations of learned men, viz. Spelman, Selden, 
Junius, D'Ewes, Laet, Hickes, &c. be adjoined, 
as shall serve to illustrate the work ; with what other 
observations occur to the editor, untouched by these 
learned men. 


* Read limited, 
€€ VI. 
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literario orbi aliquando etiam daturus *.” Our 
author had proceeded so far in this work as to make 
a fair copy of it with his own hand in the Bodleian. 
Library in 1698, when he was very young, from 
à transcript of Junius taken from a MS. in the 
Cotton Library, Tiberius, B. 1. Dr. Marshal after- 
Ward collated Junius's transcript with the MS. in 
the Lauderdale Library, which had formerly be- 
longed to Dr. Dee ; and Mr. Elstob’s copy is colla- 
ted with the MS. in the Cotton Library, and there 
is alsó mention in the said copy of the Hatton MS. 
But this work, though it had been so long and so 
well prepared 4, was never put to the press, but 
came into the hands of Mr. Joseph Ames, at the 
auction of whose books Dr. Pegge bought it. Mr. 
Ames communicated to Mr. Lye his intention of 

blishing it; and Dr. Pegge offered it to Mr. 

anning with the same view ; but, he declining it 
on account of his other engagements, it fell to the 
lot of my late worthy friend and benefactor the 
honourable Daines Barrington to become the editor. 
We are reluctantly, however, compelled to express 
our regret on this occasion, from the incorrect trans- 
lation which accompanied his edition. Whether 
his own interleaved copy, which fell into the hands 
of Mr. John White of Fleet-street, contained any 
amendments, we have not had an opportunity of 
examining. 


* Hickes, Dissert. Epist. ad Barth. Shower, p. 98. 

. + Mr. Elstob, speaking of the method he had used in trans. 
lating the Sazon Homily above-mentioned, says, he had done it 
4 iisdem ferb verbis repositis quz in Saxonic& olim transfusa, vel 
ex Turonensi Gregorio, vel tuo, vel ex Bed& nostrate, vel u ue 
Diacono, et Johanne et Paulo. Eadem plane ratione, qua jam 
pridem OnosiuM a nobis elucubratim scis." — Epist. ad Sororem, 
premise. Lat. vers. Homilite Saxonicz ; whenee it should seem he 
had added a body ef notes upon Orosius in a volume separate from 
the copy he had made of the Saxon version, for nothing of 
this kind appears in the copy. Perhaps they were inten to 
be transcribed into tbe blankleaves at the end of the copy, which 
arc numerous. ' 

Here 
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confidence that I may still take my usual liberty of 
Addressing you, that I now appear in behalf of Mr. 
Elstob, whose modesty hath made him an obscure 
rson, and ever will make him so, unless some 
kind patron of good learning will bring him into 
light. He is rector of St. Swithin's church. by 
London Stone, and hath set himself to give the 
world a new edition of the Saxon Laws, towards 
which he hath made a considerable collection, 
whieh you may see at any time when you are 
_ pleased to have an account of his whole design. I 
doubt not but that my Lord Keeper hath a domestic 
chaplain of his own, to whom he will think fit to 
give the preferment mentioned in the inclosed ; 
but however, if you think fit to make his name 

known to his Lordship, and his learned desi 
relating to the Laws, it might be of use to him 
against another time. He is a man of good learn- 
ing, and very great diligence and application, and 
equal to the work he is upon ; and the least counte- 
nance and encouragement from so t a judge 
and patron of learning as you, would make him 
proceed in it with all chearfulness, as once it did 
animate me in another undertaking. lam sure he 
would be confounded if he knew I had communi- 
cated his letter to you, which is written @ la negli- 
gence, as well as in confidence to a friend. G. H.” 
The munificent Patron of Literature encouraged 
this design; and, April 11, 1711, we find Mr. El. 
stob thus acknowledging his obligations: “I am 
deeply sensible of the great honour you are pleased 
to do me, in permitting me the useof Judge Hale's 
History and Analysis of the Common Law of Eng- 
land. 1 think myself obliged inviolably to observe the 
«onditions enjoined, of not making a transcript, to 
which I shall adhere with all fidelity and thankful- 
ness. I hopethis Letter will find your Honour con- 
firmed in that state of health, which all who love 
their country, and understand the interest of it, 
must needs think necessary for the public good. 
| As 
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As no private person could be more sensible of the 
shock which the whole nation received in the hazard 
of your person *, so no one can have a more hearty 
satisfaction in the good progress of your recovery, 
zand the increase of your power and glory! My 
ssister desires she may have the happiness of acknow- 
AMiedeing with me the great and undeserved services — 
swith which you have made her your debtor, as also 
syour Honour's most obedient and most humble ser- 
*ant.—l'he book shall be returned with all possible 
speed If your Honour will be pleased. by Mr. 
anley to limit the time, I shall be glad to be 
confined, that I may not transgress. W.E." 
These letters are copied from the originals in the 
Kdarleian MSS. No. 7524; where are likewise the 
following letters from Mrs. Elstob to the Lord 
‘Treasurer, by which it appears that he solicited and 
obtained for her the Queen’s bounty towards print- 
ing the Saxon Homilies. 


«To the most honourable Robert earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, Lord high treasurer of Great 
Britain, present. | 


“MY LORD, Bush-lane, near London-stone, Aug. 13, 1713. 
“ Your Lordship having been an encourager 

of the first Saxon Homily I ventured to make 
public; and being since that, by her Majesty’s 
wisdom, deservedly placed in such a station as gives 
you a capacity of encouraging Learning equall to 
four generous inclination, who are acknowledged 
yall to be the most learned person, as well as the 
greatest promoter and patron of Learning in this 
nation ; makes me hope that your Lordship will 
hot refuse to take some favourable notice of this 
specimen of a new and larger undertaking, as also 
of the book of Testimonies that comes with it ; 
which, might it receive the additional testimony of 
your Lordship’s favour, would be highly improved 


* From Guiscard's stab. See vol. I. p. 40. 
and 
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and adorned. Your Lordship will easily discern by 
the specimen, that the work itself will be very ex- 
ive; and you are very sensible how backward 
The men who deal in boaks are to undertakings of 
this nature; so that not only the work itself, but 
the expence in great measure must be mine, without 
the assistance of noble and generous persons. Some 
encouragement from the Royal Bounty would not 
only give life and expedition to the work, but 
would be a great example to other persons of rank, 
to add their favours in some proportion. This I 
dare but just mention, grounding the hopes of being 

excused upon your favourable tion when 
had the honour to wait upon your Lordship, and 
your many favours since that time to my brother 
and myself; for which we beg your Lordship will 

accept of our dutiful acknowl ent. 
* With sincerest prayers for your Lordship's 

health and long life, I am, my Lord, 

“Your Lordship's most obedient humble servant, 

« ELIZABETH ELsTOB." 


*€ MY LORD, London, March 16, 1713-14. 

* | PRESUMED some time ago to trouble your 
Lordship with a letter, together with a specimen 
and proposals for an edition of the Saxon Homilies. 
It is more than probable that, in so great a variety 
of more important matters, these papers have been 
forgotten, or laid aside. I have, however, presumed 
to hope I may have your Lordship's approbation of 
that undertaking. I am pow in your Lordship's 
house; and should be proud to be admitted to 
know your Lordship’s pleasure in this affair, or at 
such time as shall be judged by your Lordship most 
convenient. Hoping your Lordship, being so great 
a patron and judge of Learning, for the sake of 

rning will excuse this, I humbly conclude, 
* My Lord, 
* Your Lordship's most obedient humble servant, 
* ELIZABETH ELsTOB." 
6€ MY 
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Mr: Elstob was particularly useful to his sister, 
in the great ddvances she made in literature, as like- 
wise in her publications. This she testifies, both 
in her preface to the edition of the Saxon Homily, 
and in the MS Life of her brother. But concerning 
her, I must now subjoin some few -Memoirs, an 
the rather, because, as she was living when Mr. 
Ballatd published his “ Memoirs of the learned 
Ladies of Great Britain, 1752,” there is no account 
of her in that work. Mr. Ballard otherwise was 
well acquainted with her, corresponded with her, . 
and had the highest esteem for her on account of 
her uncommon learning and accomplishments, and 
doubtless would have done all proper honour to her 
memory on that occasion. MM 

She was born in the parish of St. Nicliolas, in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Sept. 29, 1683 ; so that she 
was ten years younger than her brother. Her mo- 
ther, who was a great admirer of learning, espe- 
cially in her own sex, observed the particular fond= 
ness which her daughter had for books, and omitt 
nothing that might tend to her improvement so long 
as she lived; but she was so unfortunate as to lose 
her mother when she was about eight years of age, 
and had just gone through her Accidence and 
Grammar. A stop was now put to her progress for 
a time, through a vulgar mistaken notion of het 
guardian, that one Tongue was enough for a woman. 

owever, the force of natural inclination stiH ear- 
ried her to improve her mind in the best manner 
she could ; and, as her propensity was strong to+ | 
wards languages, she with much difficulty obtained 
leave to learn the French tongue. But her situa- 
tion in this respect was happily much altered when 
she went to live with her brother, who, being im- 
pressed with more liberal sentiments concerning the 
education of women, very joyfully assisted and eri- 
couraged her in her studies for the whole time he 
lived. Under his eye, she translated and published 
an * Essay on Glory,” written in French by the 

cele- . 
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telebrated Mademoiselle de Scudery. ^ But what 
characterizes Mrs. Elstob most, she, as she inti- 
mates in her Dedication to the Saxon Homily, 
was the first English woman that had ever attempted 
that antient and obsolete language, and [ suppose 
jsalso the last. But she was an excellent linguist 
in other respects, being not only mistress of her 
own and the Latin tongue *, but also of seven other 
languages. And she owed all her skill in the learned 
tongues, except what may be ascribed to her own 
diligence and application, to her brother 4-: ' She 
was withal a good Antiquary and Divine, as appears 
evidently from her works, which I must now recite. 

She published an English-Saxon Homily on the 
Birth-day, that is, the Death-day, of St. Gregory, 
antiently used in the English-Saxon church, giving 
an account of the Conversion of the English from 
Paganism to Christianity, translated into modern 
English, with notes, &c. London, 1709. It is a 
pompous book; in large octavo, with a fine frontis- 
lee, headpieces, tailpieces, and blooming letters. 
he dedicates her work, which was printed by sub- 
stription, to Queen Anne. Mr. Thoresby, in the 
Ducatus Leod. p. 129, gives notice of this intended 
publication t, and there styles her the justly cele- 
brated Saxon Nymph. Her preface, which is indeed 
anexcellent and learned performance, was particu- 
larly serviceable to Mr. Ballard, who has made good 
use of it, in evincing the advantages of the Anglo- 
Saxon literature, and ingenuously acknowledges it §. 


* Epistola.Fratris ad eam, citata supra. . | 

+ Amonget other MSS. which she transcribed for her brother, 
Was a Saxon translation of St. Athanasius's Creed, first printed 
in the Conspectus which in 1708 Dr. Wotton gave to the world 
of Dr. Hickes's valuable Thesaurus. . - 
. $ Her work was published befote Mr. Thoresby's, his Dedi- 
Cation bearing date 1714 ; but, I presume, he had written this 
Du before her book, to which he was a subscriber, was 


See his MS Preface to Orosius, | 
Voi, IV. | K | In 
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In 1715, she printed * The Rudiments of 


Grammar for the English-Saxon Tongue, first given 
in English; with an Apology for the Study of 
Northern Antiquities *, being very useful towards 
the understanding our antient English Poets and 
other Writers," 4to. 

As the Life of her brother and of herself, written 
at the request of Mr. Ballard, have been noticed 
above, they are omitted here. Moreover, she tells 
‘us in. her own Life, that she had taken an exact 
copy of the Textus Roffensis upon vellum, ** now 
in the library of that great and generous encourager 
of learning, the late right honourable the earl of 
Oxford." Mr. Astle had in his collection a MS 
volume, chiefly in her hand-writing, but partly 
in that of her brother, intituled, ** Collectanea quze- 
dam Anglo-Saxonica, é Codd. MSS. hinc inde con- 
gesta." And in Dr. Pegge’s transcript of the Textus 
Roffensis there was the Saxon alphabet on the 
reverse of the second folio signed B. E. which is 
evidently her name. It appears also from a work 
of her brother's, that slie hed joined with him in 
preparing and adorning an edition of Gregory's 

astoral --; a work which was probably intended to 
include both the original, and the Saxon. version 
of it. And she informs us herself, in her Life, that 
* she had transcribed all the Hymns from an antient 
MS. belonging to the church of Sarum T^. 

Mrs. Elstob is described by Mr. Rowe Mores §, 
as ‘ the indefessa comes of her brother's studies, a 
female student in the university.” She was “a 
Northern lady of an antient family and .a genteel 
fortune ; but she pursued too much the drug called 


* See vol. I. ander the year 1715. 
. + Epistola Fratris ad eam supra citata et laudata. 
ti Mr. H. Ellis saw this transcript in the hands of a London 
bookseller a few months ago, intituled ** Cantica, Hymnos, Syme 
bola Fidei, et Preces ex Psalterii pervetusto Codice Manuscripto 
in Ecclesia Sarisberiensi conservato Elizab. Elstobia descripsit 
Anno 1708," small quarto. (June 24, 1808.) | 
. $ Dissertation on Letter-founders, p. 28. . 
. learning, 
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learning; and in that pursuit failed of being careful - 
of any one thing necessary. In her latter pem she 
was tutoress in the family of the Duke of Portland, 
where we have visited her in her sleeping-room at 
Bulstrode, surrounded with books and dirtinces:, the 
usual appendages of folk of learning. But if any 
one desires to see heras she was, when slie was the 
hvourite. of Dr. Hudson and the Oxonians, they 
may view her portraiture in the initial G. of The 
English-Saxon Homily on the Birth-day o; St. Gre- 
py *. 'The countenance of St. Gregory in the Saxon 
is taken from Mr. Thwaites --, who published an 


edition of « Ephraim Syrus," Oxon. 1709 ; and 


both were engraved by Gribelin, though Michael 
Burghers i was at that time engraver to tic Uni- 
versity.” 

In he Preface to the Anglo-Saxon Graminar, 
p-11, she speaks of a work of larger extent, in 
which she was engaged, and which had amply eape- 
rienced Dr. HicxeEs's encouragement. This was a 
Saxon Homilarium, or a collection of the English- 
Saxon Homilies of ZElfric, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It was a noble though unsuccessful enterprize, 
and indeed her most capital undertaking. Mr. 
Ballard gives the following account of it: Dr. 
Hickes, well knowing the great use which those 
Homilies had been of, and still might be, to the 


* Likewise in the same initial letter in the English-Saxon 
Grammar. 

T Some account of Mr. Thwaites will be given at the end of 
tle present E«sav. 

t Of Burghers, Mr. Mores says, * He lived in a tenement - 
belonging to the Queen's College, and called Shoppa sexta, which 
with the rest of the shoppe, in number ten, is now taken into the 
site of the college, the front wall of which stands upon the 
Ínndations of the decem shoppe. We knew his niece, Dutch. 
luit, and in mean condition ; she ironed for us—so likewise one 
Fanny, a niece of Anth. Historiograph. was our bed-maker, 
More we could mention contemporaries, and of the race of cons 
lemporaries, in their time in literary estimation ; but a concern 
for the illiberal offices to which Fortune had subjected thata im- 
posts silence.” E 
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Church of England, designed to publish, among 
other Saxon tracts, a volume of Saxon Homilies. 
But then he tells us, that though for want of fur- 
ther encouragement hé could not carry on any ome 


. of those designs, yet it was no small pleasure to 


him, to see one of the most considerable of them 
attempted, with so much success, by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Elstob, ‘‘ who,” adds he, * with incredible 
industry hath furnished a Saxon Homilarium, or a 
collection of the English-Saxon Homilies of 7Elfric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which she hath trans- 
lated, and adorned with learned and useful notes *, 
and for the printing of which she hath published 
proposals ; and I cannot but wish that for her own 
sake, as well as for the advancement of the Septen- 
trional learning, and for the honour of our English- 
Saxon ancestors, the service of the Church of Eng- 
land, the credit of our country, and the honoar 
of lier sex, that learned and most studious gentle- 
woman may find such encouragement as she and 
her great undertaking deserve." This work was 
begun printing in a-very pompous folio at the 
Theatre in Oxford (and five or more of the Homilies 
were wrought off in a very beautiful manner), and 
was to have borne the following title : “The Eng- 
lish-Saxon Homilies of . ZElfric, Archbishop af 
Canterbury, who flourished in the latter end of the 
tenth Century, and the beginning of the eleventh. 
Being a Course of Sermons collected out of the 
Writings of the antient Latin Fathers, containing 
the Doctrines, &c. of the Church of England bee 
fore the Norman Conquest, and shewing its Purtty 
from many of those Popish Innovations and Cor. 
ruptions which were afterwards introduced into the 
Church. Now first printed, and translated into the 
Language of the present Times, by Elizabeth 
TiIstob 4-." | 


* And, asshe mentions in her own Life, had added the various 
readings. 
t Ballard's MS Preface to Orosius. ; 
This 
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a private boarding-school at Stanton in that county, 
And was herself a person of literature, enquired ol 
. him after her, and, being informed of the place of 
her abode, made her a visit. Mrs. Capon, not 
being in circumstances to assist her herself, wrote s 
eircular letter to her friends, in order to promote a 
subscription in her behalf *. This letter, which was 
extremely well written, describing her merit, hei 
extensive learning, her printed works, her ease and 
affluence till her brothers death, her multipliec 
distresses afterwards, and the meekness and patience 
with which she bore them, had the desired effect, 
and an annuity of twenty guineas was raised for her. 
This enabled her to keep an assistant, by which 
means she could again taste of that food of the 
mind from which she had been so long obliged to 
fast. .A lady soon after shewed Mrs. Capon's lette 
to Queen Caroline ; who, recollecting her name, on 
account of the Dedication before-mentioned, and de- 
lighted with the opportunity of taking such eminent 
merit into her protection, said, *€ she would allow 
her 207. per annum ; but," adds she, ** as she is sc 
proper to be mistress of a boarding-school for youn 
aries of a higher rank. I will, instead of an Janus] 
allowance, send her 1007. now, and repeat the same 
at the end of every five years." On the death o! 
Queen Caroline, in. 1737, a most unlucky event ir 
appearance for poor Mrs. Elstob, she was seasonably 
recommended to the late Drchess dowager of Port- 
land ; and her Grace. to whose father, the Earl o! 
Oxford, she had been well known, was pleased tc 


* Her own account of her situation at Eveshem goes thus : 
'* E had several other designs, but was unhappily hindered by s 
" necessity of getting my bread, which. with much difficulty, la- 
bour, and ill health, I have endeavoured to do for many years 
with very indifferent success, If it had not been that Almighty 
God was graciously pleased to raise me up lately some gracious 
. and good ffiends, I could not have subsisted ; to whom I alwaw 
Le and will, by the grace of God, be most grateful." 


appoiw 
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appoint her governess to her children. This was in 
the year 1739; and from this period, the letters 
she wrote to Mr. Ballard, which are now in the 
Bodleian Library, are observed to have a more 
sprightly turn, and she seems to have been exceed- 
ingly happy in her situation. She died in an ad- 
vanced age, in her Grace's service, May 30, 1756, 
and was buried at St. Margaret's Westminster. 


Dr. Pegge closes his account of this learned lady 
with the following acknowledgment : ** I am obliged 
to my much esteemed friend, Mr. Thómias Seward, 
residentiary of Lichfield, for the above very par- 
ticular account of the latter part of Mrs. Elstob's 
life; and as this gentleman knew both her and Mrs. 
Capon personally, and was one of the subscribers 
above-mentioned, the narrative may be depended 
upon," 





*,* Since the foregoing article was compiled, I 
have been favoured by Mr. Henry Ellis, of the 
British Museum, with the following additional 
particulars. 


Among the Manuscripts in the Harleran collec- 
tion at the Museum (No. 1397, fol.'241. b.) on a 
single leaf, fastened into Richard St. George's Visi- 
tation of the County of Durham, 1615, is the Elstob 
pedigree. It begms with Walter Elstobbe of Fox- 
ton, somewhere in the fifteenth century; and is 
continued, in Mrs. Elstob’s hand, to 1710. It is 
accompanied by another pedigree of Mrs. Elstob’s 
mother, and the following letter to Mr, Humphrey 
anley : 
“Sir, 
* | aeknowledge myself highly indebted to 
you for your most obliging letter, end. for that part 


of our Pedigree which you were pleased to send me. 
n 


v 
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In return, I beg your acceptance of what you find 
here : one is my father's descent, the other is my 
mothers. The latter was given to a relation of 
mine, as he told me, by Judge Matthews, one of 
the Welsh Judges, who had exttacted it out of 
some original writings in Wales. You see it is very 
imperfect; for from Brockwell to William the 
Conqueror, there is not one mentioned, and I fear it 
will not be easy to fill up the space. I have added 
one name, viz. Tyssilio the son of Bryxuel Yszy- 
throg, out of Mr. Lhuyd's Archaologia, p. 225. 
The Britons being well skilled in architecture, I 
have endeavoured to imitate them in the Pillar, 
which is of the plain Tuscan order, and so rude 
in the design as may give us some idea of the gusto 
that people had in copying after the Romans. Yet, 
however clumsy it is, it would probably have made 
a good appearance in the front of Brockwells pa- 
lace, and is big enough to have contained the whole 
history of his flight, and the misery of those poor 
monks that were thereupon abandoned to slaughter. 
The genealogy of Elstob, in which you see my 
father’s descent, was drawn out and given to my 
brother by Mr. Dale from the Visitation Books in 
the Heralds office. What you see added from 1666 
is from my brothers information ; but the whole, 
I fear, is not so well continued and adjusted as it 
might be, had the several Norroys in their Visita- 
tions received their instructions from those who had 
considered the writings of the family as well as one 
might wish : for my brother, by about an hour 
and half's inspection, which was all the time he had 
to make search, and which was far too little for hig 
curiositv, can, I believe, make the series much 
more entire, and carry it higher; as high as Adam, 
not Adam in Paradise, but Adam de Elnestob, 
whom he found mentioned in a grant made to him 
from the Master of the Knights Templars, William 
de la More, in the year 1304, on condition of 
paying 24s. to their house at Shotton, e£ faciendo 
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divs conventus ad curiam suam de Foxdene. - This 
«deed: has a fair seal to it; on the one side whereof, is 
the Agnus Dei and the inscription Sigillum Templi, 
on the other sidean old head. I have not room to 
amsert his Notes, noram I willing to give you any 
further trouble with my impertinence. Antiquaries 
ought to be candid ; and in this J know you to have 
«our share, as wel] as in all the other ornaments of 
‘that character ; which makes me hope that this will 
gmeet with a fair reception, at least be excused from 
«€ Sir | | 
*f Your most obliged humble Servant, 
ELiIzABETH Ersron." 


Mr. Tindal, in the History of Evesham, p. 277, 
says, Mrs. Elstob is reported to have left behind 
her a regular plan of Evesham Abbey. She was the 
lst remarkable person connected "with Evesham ; 
and in her school, as Mr. Tindal was credibly in- 
formed, her weekly stipend was at first only a groat. 

From one of her letters to Mr. Ballard, dated 

Bulstrode, July 21, 1748, it appears that, when 
Mrs. Elstob went first into Worcestershire, she in- 
trsted her manuscripts and books, with several 
Other things, to the care of a female friend, with 
whom she thought they would be safe: but, to her 
teat surprize, she found that her friend had soon. 
after gone to the West Indies to a daughter who 
fhad settled there ; and never heard any thing either 
sf her books or papers afterward. 

In another letter to Thomas Rawlins, esq. at 
Wophills, Feb. 2, 1737-8, she says, “I was obliged 
‘with abundance of sorrow to part with Leland's 
X ünerary some years ago. You may be assured, if 
X had it, it should be at your service.” | 

Another of her letters to Mr. George Ballard of 

Campden is worth particular attention : 
i “WORTHY SIR, March 7, 1734-5. 
“received the Manuscript, and your most 
ebiging Letter, and am heartily glad that the peru- 


EP 
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that affair, makes me think her Ladyship * | is pro- 
vided with a mistress before now; there being many 
more deserving than myself, that are in want of 
such an employment. Nor do I repine ; for I am 
so inured to disappointments, that I expect nothing 
else, and I receive them with as much. easiness as 
others do their greatest prosperity. Having the 
inexpressible pleasure to think 1 have rubbed 
through the greatest part of my life, and that it can 
be but a short time that I have to labour here, my 
only care is to endeavour for a small matter to sup- 
port me. Butthen I reflect with satisfaction on the 

pendance I have on that Divine Providence which 
has hitherto been my only support, that he will not 
forsake me then. I often compare myself to poor 
John Tucker +, whose Life I read when a girl, in 
Winstanley's Lives of the Poets, which affected me 
so much that I cannot forget it yet. He is there 
described to have been an honest, industrious, poor 
inan, but, notwithstanding his indefatigable indus- 
try, asthe author writes, * no butter would stick on 

ls bread.’ 

* Good Sir, I was much troubled when I read the 
apology you made, that you were not in a capacity 
of being my friend according to your inclinations, 
You have, good Friend, done more for me than I 
could either expect or desire; and my obligations 
are so great that it is an addition to my trouble that 

have no other way of making a return but by 
addressing myself to the Divine Providence, in 
Whom I trust, to pay that debt for me, who ain, 

“Worthy Sir, 
* Your most grateful and most humble servant, 
ELIZABETH Ersron." 

From another of Mrs. Elstob's letters in ti. -:me 

collection, it appears that Dr. Hickes was her grand- 


* Lady Elizabeth Hastings. 
T It was Thomas Tusser. ‘‘ He spread his bread with all sorts 
©f butter, yet nope would stick therzon," Winstanley, p. 71. 


father 
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father by the mother's side ; a circumstance which 
may account at least for her proficiency, if not for 
the origin of her Saxon studies. 

The folio Manuscript of Mrs. Elstob's Homilies, 
which came into Mr. Ames's possession, is now pre- 
served among the Lansdowne Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, No. 458. It contains 231 pages, 
and appears to have been transcribed from the ori- 
ginal between Feb. 12, 1711-12, and the end of the 
year. | 

The four quarto volumes of Homilies marked 
A. B. C. D. which also belonged to Mr. Ames, are 
likewise in the same collection. They were offered 
with the preceding MS. to Mr. Ballard in 1747, 
for five guineas, which he refused to give. (MS, 
Ballard, Bibl. Bodl. xr. 137.) 

Among Mr. Ballard's MSS. too, in the Bodleian, 
is a small thin quarto, consisting of ‘Tracts tran- 
scribed by Mrs. Elstob: and * the exact Copy of 
the Textus Roffensis” already mentioned in p. 130, 
is still preserved in the British Museum, MS. Harl. 
1866. It is one of the most lovely specimens of 
modern Saxon writing that can be imagined; the 
illuminations and initials coloured from the original ; 
and is divided into two parts : the first, in fourteen 
poses is intituled “ Judicia ZEthilbirhti Hlotharii, 

zadrici, et Wihtradi, Regum Cantianorum, é cele- - 
berrimo ‘Textu Roffensi descripta ;" the second, in 
three pages, * Specimen Partis alterius. Roffensis 
Textis, in qua Charte et Privilegia Ecclesie Rof- 
fensis continentur." . 

Among Dr. Rawlinson's printed books in the 
Bodleian Library is a Copy of Spelman's Concilia, 
very rich in MS Notes transcribed by Mr. Elstob 
from Somners Copy in the Cathedral Library at 
Canterbury. H. E. 


( 14 ). | BP 


EDWARD THW AITES. 


TO trace his pedigree minutely were hardly 
worth our. while. One of his ancestors, Robert 
Thwaites, M. A. was master of Baliol college, Ox- 
ford, in 1451. The chief seat of the family was at 
Marston in Yorkshire ; and one of them, who was 
a Justice of the peace for the county, died in 1469, 
. and was buried in the Church of Harwood. There 
were other branches likewise seated.in Kent and 
Sussex ; and Sir Thomas Thwaites was Treasurer 
of Calais in the time of Richard III. 


Epwarp TuwarrEs was born m 1667. Where 
he received his education I have not found; but 
that he was well grounded in classical learning is 
evident. He was admitted battelar of Queen's col- 
lege, Oxford, on Sept. 14, 1689; took his first 
degree in Árts Jan. 16, 1664, and three years after 
became Master of Arts ; being admitted Fellow of 
his college about the same time ; though Dr. Raw- 
linson's papers assert that he was not admitted. 
Fellow till Oct. 31, 1698. | 

een's College, Oxford, was at this time a nest 
of Saxonists ; one of the principal of whom was Mr. 
"Thwaites: so early as 1698 he became a preceptor 
in the Saxon tongue there; and, in one of his 
letters to Wanley, now in the Museum *, dated 
March .24, 1698-9, observes, “ We want Saxon 
Lexicons. I have fifteen young students in that 
language, and but one Somner for them all." . This 
was undoubtedly a sufficient reason for the patronage 
he bestowed on Mr. Benson's Vocabulary. The first 
attempt of Mr. Benson's work, an epitome of Som- 
ner, was made in small quarto ; an half sheet so 
printed, and perhaps the only one remaining, is still 


* Harl. MS. 3782, 119. jd 
preserved 
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preserved among Mr. Hearne’s Manuscripts in the 
dleian Library. The title then determined on 
was: 

« Thesaurus Lingue Anglo-Saxonice Dictionario 
Gul. Somneri, quoad numerum Vocum auctior. 
Curá Thome Benson é Collegio Regine. Oxonie, 
é Theatro Sheldoniano, an. 1690.” 

But, when the work appeared in 1701, it had 
another title, and was printed in octavo. Hearne, 
in one of the many volumes of his Diary, hath this 
curious memorandum, vol. X. p. 28: ** The Saxon 
Dictionary printed at Oxon, which bears the name 
of Mr. Thomas Benson, then Bachelor of Arts, 
afterwards Master in that faculty, was done chiefly 
by Mr. Thwaites. Mr. Todhunter, of the same 
college, had some hand in it, as had also two or 
three more young gentlemen of the same college, 
though not mentioned in the preface, which was 
writ by Mr. Thwaites, or rather Dr. Mill. "Tis a 
Compendium of Mr. Somner’s ; the additions taken 
from Mr. Juniuss papers in the Bodleian Library. 
Mr. Benson is now chaplain to the Bishop of Carlisle. 
Mr. Thwaites has a brother, now (1706) taberdar of 

ueen's college, an ingenious man. He studies the 
Saxon language, and receives an annual pension (as 
I heard Mr. Thwaites say).from the Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle, to incourage him in his studies." 

In 1697, Mr. Thwaites edited ** AIONTXIOT ° 
OIC MErNS TESMYNTIS, Eg aUlyY aro? nux cxox EXXTA- 
OIOTY awapixóo? a. — Dionysii Orbis Descriptio, cum 
veterum Scholiis et Eustathii Commentarns. Acce- 
dit Pericgesis Prisciani, cam Notis Andree Papii. 
Oxon. 1697 ;" Svo, cum tabb. geogr.; a work 
which has by some writer, whose name I cannot 
call to mind, been mistaken for Dionysius Lon- 
GINUS. 

In 1698, the Heptatcuch appeared: ** Hepta- 
teuchus, Liber Job, et ivangelium Nicodemi, 
¢fnglo-Saxonicé. — Historie Judith Fragmentum, 
Dano-Saxonicé. | Edidit nunc primim ex MSS. 

Codi- 
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Codicibus Edwardus Thwaites, ¢ Collegio Regine, 
Oxon. 1698;" which, being dedicated to Dr. 
Hickes, in those times of party and alarm gave 
some offence at Oxford, or rather fear te some of 
the heads of houses that it might give some offence 
at Court. 

An extract from one of Bp. (then Mr.) Gibson's 
letters to Mr. Thwaites, dated Lambeth, May 20, 
1697, seems to intimate that the design of the work 
had been before agitated, but laid aside. He says, 
** By a letter from Dr. Mill, I perceive you begin 
to resume the thoughts of publishing the Pen£ateuck 
in Saxon. Had we a collection of all the texts of 
Scripture that are occasionally quoted in the Homi- 
lies, it might be conveniently Joined to your design: 
and if you should run over the Homilies for that 
purpose, [ hope you ‘ll have an eye to all the pas- 
sages against Popery. I doubt not, by what I have 
had an opportunity of seeing, but a collection of 
that kind would be pretty large; and it would be 
undeniable evidence to‘all posterity, that the belief 
of our Papists at this day is a very different thing 
from that of our Saxon ancestors. if I am able to 
do you any service in those parts, you may freely 
command your affectionate friend, Lipa. Gipson.” 


The following letters, from Bp. Nicolson to Mr. 
Thwaites, before and after the publication, richly 
deserve the curious attention of the reader : 


, € gir, Jun. 29, 1697. 

* | was some time ago acquainted (by your 
good friend and mine, Mr. Gibson) that you were 
designing an edition of the Saxon Pentateuch ; and 
by the last post I had a specimen of the book from 
Mr. Elstob. You will easily imagine how much I 
am pleased to see that sort of learning flourish; and 
how ready I shall always be to give it the utmost 
furtherance that a man in my circumstances can do. 
I gave Mr. Gibson, some years ago, a small frag- 
ment of such a version of Exodus, which I presume 
he 
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he has communicated to you. I have not: hitherto 
"been able to retrieve the remaining parts of that and 
the other four bocks ; though I had once good en- 
couragement to hope I should, and I do not yet 
despair of it. But—the various readings would not 
be many, if we may judge by this scrap that the 
whole would afford us; and therefore the want of 
such an entire copy is the less considerable. I need 
not tell you that, in the Preface to King Z7Elfred's 
Laws, we have not only the Decalogue already pub- 
lished from the 20th of Exodus, but most of the 
three following chapters, and some other portions of 
the Jewish Law, wherein perhaps the printed copy 
may differ from your manuscript. You will give 
me leave to subscribe for a dozen copies of your 
book. The money shall be sent as you shall direct. 

“I lately sent Mr. Elstob a Runic inscription, 
which I desired he might communicate to you, and 
whereof I must hope to have your thoughts. You 
that are skilled in Cadmon’s dialect cannot fail of 
being the best interpreter of such monuments as 
these. By the way, Caedmon's Paraphrase (if it be 
not the work of some later writer) must furnish out 
some Notes qn your Pentateuch. I had that book 
given me, twenty years ago, by its worthy pub- 
Isher; but mine wants the title, preface, and index. 
If the other printed copies have any such furniture, 

an account of them would be very acceptable to,. 

66 Sir, 

** Y our affectionate friend, to serve you, . 

WILL. NIcoLson.” 

“ SIR, [ 1698. } 
|. *Lasr week Burnyeat brought me your letter 
and two books ; for all which I very heartily thank 
you. I wish the Pentateuch were more entire. I 
suppose you look upon /Hlfric as the sole translator 
of all that you publish here. In his Epistle to 
ZEthelwerd he says he was only desired to translate ' 
‘to lraace Abnahamep puna (which I take to be 
Chap. xxv. v. 19, about half the book of Genesis) i 

an 
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know, is famous for curing those issues of blood 
from which that happy lady was so miraculously 
delivered. 
I am, Sir, your affectionate servant, 
« WiLL. NICOLSON." 


The same year with the Heptateuch appeared 
King ZElfred's Saxon version of ** Boethius de 
Consolatione Philosophiz." It was edited by Mr. 
Christopher Rawlinson, from a transcript by Fran- 
ciscus Junius among the MSS. at Oxford. Dr. 
Richard Rawlinson in one of his letters to Mr. 
. Brome, a few years after, complains that the de- 
struction of copies only made the work bear any 
price ; and that his namesake's pocket suffered by 
the publication. It was printed with the Junian 
types * ; and, opposite the title, is a head of Junius 
by Burghers, from a sketch by Van Dyck in the 
Picture-gallery. Much of the care with which it 
was edited must be ascribed to Mr. Thwaites ; and, 
if I am not very much mistaken, the Latin Preface 
was written by the same hand as Thwaites's Gram- 
mar was. But why it was unaccompanied by an 
explanatory version, either in Latin or English, we 
are not told, 


* An extract from one of Dr. (afterwards Bp.) Tanner's letters 
to Dr. Chari tt, dated All Souls College, Aug. 10, 1697, explains 
the recovery of the Junian tvpes, which had long been mislaid. 
*« Mr. Thwaites and John Hall took the courage last week to go - 
to Dr. Hyde about Junius’s matrices and punchions, which he 
gave with his books to the University. ‘These nobody knew where 
they were, till Mr. Wanley discovered some of them in a hole 
in Dr. Hyde's study. But, upon Mr. Hals asking, Dr. Hyde 
knew nothing of them ; but at last told them he thought he had 
some punchions about his study, but he did not know how they 
come there ; and presently produces a small box-full, and tgkinge 
out one he pores upon it, and at last wisely tells them that these 


could not he what they looked after, for they were Ethiopic : bwat 
Mr. Thwaites, desiring a sight: of them, found that which The 
looked On to be Gothic and Runic punchions, which they toeok 
away with them, and a whole ovster-bare! full of old Gre= «X 


letter, which was discovered in another hole." 


Com 


[i 
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Concerning the picture of Junius, I shall make 
one more extract from a letter of Bp. Nicolson’s, 
addressed to Mr. Thwaites, March 11, 1697: 

“TI thank you for the picture of good Mr. Junius, 
which I am glad to see prepared for the uses you 
mention. Were it fit to give judgment of the per- 
formances of such masterly hands as Van Dyk's and 
Mr. Burghers’s, yet I am no ways able to do it in 
this case. My acquaintance with that worthy per- 
son was very. short, and in his last days, when he 
was near ninety. He came to Oxford only in the 
latter end of 76, and died the vear following at 
Windsor. I was indeed frequently with him, during 
his stay there; but, alas! I can remember little 
more, of him than that he was very kind and com- 
municative, very good, and very old." 

About this time Mr. Thwaites was busily em- 
ployed in assisting Dr. Hickes in his Thesaurus ; 
who thus speaks of him in a letter to Dr. Charlett : 
* f thank you most heartily for your affectionate 
invitation to Oxford; but Mr. Thwaites’s skill, care, 
and diligence, make it needless for me to be there.” 
Jan. 5, 1699. And the Doctors vast obligations 
are amply acknowledged in his Epistolary Preface. 

In 1708 he was elected by the University Reader 
in Moral Philosophy, ‘and the next year appointed 
Regius Professor of Greek. His last work, intituled, 
* Grammatica Anglo-Saxonica ex Hickesiano Lin- 
guarum Septentrionalium "Thesauro excerpta," ap- 
peared at Oxford, in 8vo, 1711; on the 12th of 

mber in which year he died ; and was buried . 
in the curious old Norman church of Iffley, about 
two miles from Oxford ; where a small black slab 

ipon the altar-floor marks the spot of his interment, 
with this inscription : 

* Here lyeth the body of Edward Thwaites, 

- " fellow of Queen's college, 
who died Dec. 12, 
aged 44 years, 1711." 
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In his youth Mr. Stanhope displayed the most 
promising abilities ; and at the University availed 
himself of all the advantages of the great school 
whence he came, by enriching his mind with that 
valuable fund of learning, which he afterwards so 
judiciously employed. He was chosen in 1687 one 
of the Syndics of ‘the University, in the business 
of Alban Francis ; and, having entered into holy 
orders, did not immediately leave college, but 
officiated at the church of Quoi near Cambridge. 

. In1688 he was elected Vice-proctor ; and, on his 
removal from King's in the same year, he was pre- 
ferred to the rectory of Tewing, in the county of 
Hertford. On the death of Mr. Alexander David- 
son, he was presented, Aug. 3, 1689, to the vica 
of Lewisham in Kent, by George Lord Dartmouth, 
towhom he was chaplain, and to whose son he had 
been tutor. About the same time he was appointed 
chaplain in ordinary to King William and Queen 
ary, and continued to enjoy the like honour under 
Queen Anne. He commenced D. D. July 5, 1697, 
performing publicly, and with’ great applause, all 
the exercises requisite for that degree: and, on the 
day preceding, he preached the Commencement 
sermon, on the perfection and sufficiency of 
Scripture ;” in which, but especially at the close, 
e gave an eminent display of that expressive style 
and strain of heartfelt piety, so descriptive of his 
character, and so peculiar indeed to all his writings *. 

In 1701, Dr. Stanho was appointed Preacher 
of the Lecture founded by Mr. Boyle, and admirably 
acquitted himself as an able Defender of that cause 
which the Benefactor intended to promote. In 
1703, he was presented to the vicarage of Deptford . 
St. Nicholas, Kent; when he relinquished the rec- 
tory of Tewing, and held Lewisham and Deptford 
by dispensation. In this year also, on the trans- 


* See his “‘ Twelve Sermons," 1727, p. 161. 


lation 
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lation of Bp. Hooper to the see of Bath and Wells, 
he was promoted to the Deanry of Canterbury, and 
installed March 23, 1703-4. 

For some time the Dean was preacher of the Tues- 
day Lecture at St. Lawrence Jewry ; where, upon 
his resignation in 1708, he was succeeded by Dr. 
Robert Moss *. ‘This Lecture, though but mode- 
rately endowed, in point of profit, was long consi- 
dered as the post of honour. It had been possessed 
by aremarkable succession of the most able and 
celebrated Preachers, of whom were the Archbishops 
Tillotson and Sharp; and it was usually attended by 
a variety of persons of the first note and eminence ; 
particularly by numbers of the Clergy, not only of 
the younger sort, but several also of long standing, 
and established character 4-. 

At the Convocation of the Clergy, in October 
1705, Dean Stanhope preached the Latin Sermon £t 
in St. Paul's cathedral; and was at the same time 
proposed, with Dr. Binckes $, to fill the Prolocutor's 
char. "The majonty then declared for the latter ; 
but, in February 1713-4, the Dean was elected to 
that office, and was twice afterwards re-chosen. To 
the above particulars may be added, that, though 
amply qualified for the highest honours of his sacred 
function, Dr. Stanhope was content with only de- 
serving them. This truth is asserted on his monu- 
ment, which seems to allude to a particular circum- 


* Of whom see an account in these Illustrations, No. VII. 

T See the Preface to Dean Moss’s Sermons, which has generally 
been attributed to their Editor, Dr. Snape, but is now believe] to 
have been written by Dr. Zachary Grey. 

+ This “ Concio ad Clerum," from James iii. ver. 17, was pub- 
lished singly, in 1705. 

§ Dr. Binckes was Dean of Lichfield, and died in 1719. He 
rendered himself conspicuous by a Sermon, preached Jan. 30, 
3702 ; in which, after drawing a parallel between the sufferings 
of Charles I. and those of Jesus Christ, he gave the preference in 
point of right, character, and station, to the former. It was 
duly censured by the Hou-c of Lords. See Sinollett's History of 
England. ' 


stance. 
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stance. It has been said, that Queen Anne designed 
him for the diocese of Ely, whenever it should be- 
come vacant; though it has also been supposed 
that Dr. Moss would have succeeded to that see. 
Whe death, however, of Dr. Moore, the Bishop, 
July 31, 1714, the day only before her Majesty's 
decease, prevented the appointment of either *. 

The life of Dean Stanhope is best known by his 
literary labours; and whilst his great talents distin- 
guished him as an excellent Scholar, and a judicious 
Critic, they were especially exerted to the sublimest 
Purposes. His writings, which form a most valuable 
8y'stem of piety and devotion, are various, and held 
in great esteem ; particularly his Paraphrase and 
Comment upon the Epistles and Gospels, as they 
are used in our Church Service throughout the year ; 
* a work indeed (as he himself modestly informs us 
tu his Preface) originally intended for the more 
Particular service of an excellent young Prince +, 
the prudent methods of whose education, though 
they were far from needing any helps from so much 
meaner hands, yet did not make the zeal of offering 
them cease to be a tribute due to his high station 
from every lover of his Church and Country. God 
saw him quickly ripe for Heaven, and hath actually 
Placed upon his head a brighter and more durable _- 
crown than that which waited him in reversion here. 

* [ have done," continues our good Dean, * after 
having advised my reader not to look for any osten- 
tation of nicety or eloquence in the following sheets ; 
butsuch a plain and familiar style as might make 
my arguments most intelligible, and my exhortations 
Frounded upon them, most affectionate and moving. 

or the things I aim at are—becoming an instrument 


* Masters's History of CorpusChristi College,Cambridge, p.348. 

t William Duke of Gloucester, son of Prince George of Den- 
mark, by the princess Anne. This amiable youth died, in his 
eleventh year, July 30, 1700. In 1698 his household was settled ; 
the Earl of Marlborough being appointed his governor, and Bp. 
Burnet his preceptor. 


of 
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of good, in the function to which God hath called 
me; doing justice to the purest and wisest of 
Churches ; and, as She in appointing, so I in dis- 
' eoursing upon her Epistles and Gospels, seek the 
profit of many, that they may be saved. Witli 
thts mind, if the reader do likewise take care to 
peruse them, my end will not fail in good degree to 
be obtained ; nor the blessing of God to reward his 
pains : to whose grace I most heartily recommend 
these r unworthy labours, and every one into 
whose hands they come." 
Dr. Stanhope's elaborate composition has gone 
through nine editions, at least, since its first pub- 
*. Jication in 1705, in 4 vols. 8vo. There were also 
three quarto editions of it, in 1708, 1715, and 1716. 


Besides this, his principal and largest work, Dr. 
Stanhope also published the following : 
* Epictetuss Morals; with Simplicius's Com- 
ment; made English from the Greek. By George 
Stanhope *, late Fellow of King's College, in Cam- 


* This volume is thus inseribed : 

**'To the worthily honoured William Gore, of Tewing, in the 
County of Hertford, esq. 

* Sir, To omit the many trifling pretences commonly made 
use of upon these occasions, I shall think this Dedication abun- 
dantly justified, by only alledging one thing in its excuse, that 
every man is by no means duly prepared to read or relish, much 
less is every man of quality a proper patron for Epictetus. Se 
exqui-ite a«picce of morality requires not only a good under- 
standing, but a virtuous and well-disposed mind, a serious sense 
of the dignity of a reasoning soul, and a due care to keep up its 
character ; affections raised above the sordid enjoyments of the 
world; and a fixed opinion, that the trouble we are at about 
these things, ought not to be esteemed the business, but the 
great misfortune and incumbrance of human life ; a steady go- 
vernment of the passions, and a temper even and easy, affable 
and obliging. Without these qualifications, or some good ad- 
vances towards them, a1nan's palate can never stand to the fol- 
lowing reflections ; and the most excellent rules of living would 
be entertained with coldness and contempt. Whether I have 
done this author reason in the following translation, is neither 

- possible nor proper for me to determine : but though that per- 
formance were allowed to be never so perfect, it is yet a very ne- 
cessary - 


- 
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bridge, 1694," 12mo. printed ‘for Richard Sare, 
and oseph Hindmarsh; which has been several times 
reprinted, 1700, 1721, 1730. | 

* The Christian Pattern; or, a Treatise of the 
Imitation of Jesus Christ; in four Books. Written 
originally in Latin by Thomas à Kempis *. To 
which, composed by the Translator, are added Me- 
ditations and Prayers for sick Persons, 1696," 8vo. 
—This was likewise published in 12mo, 1730; and 
in 8vo, 1759. 

The Sieur de Charron's 4- Three Books of Wis- 
dom ; written originally in French, with an 


cessary advantage, and indeed a right due both to him and 
myself, to take sanctuary in the goodness of a person who knows 
the better how to pardon, because he knows how to judge ; and 
whose virtues have already not only approved, but transcribed, 
and by the best, the Christian morality, have even corrected and 
refined upon all the most valuable parts of this book. How far 
this is your case, I will not, I need not take upon me to deter- 
mine. All, Sir, that have the happiness to know vou, will do it 
for me. Permit me only to close this address with my most 
sincere wishes, that vou may long continue an ornament to 
learning, religion, and your own family, a public blessing to 
your country and your friends, and that I may have the honour of 
being ever acknowledged in that number; onc testimuny whereof 
will be the accepting these professions which I am now desirous 
to make to the world, of my being with all possible respect, 
Sir, your most obliged and most humble servant, 
Lewisham, Feb.1, 16094. GEORGE STANHOPE.” 


* The author of the ** Memoirs of Scriblerus" has an oblique 
stroke at Dr. Stanhope, when he observes that ** Marcus Aurelius 
is excellent at snip-snap, and honest Thomas à Kempis is as 
prim and polite as any preacher at Canterbury." This remark is 
Dr.Joseph Warton's ; whoadds, “There is hardly any species of bad 
writing but what is exposed in some part or other of this litde 
Treatise, in which the justest rules are delivered under the inask 
of ridicule, fortius et melius than in professed serious and critical 
discourses.” 

T ‘And Reason raise o'er Instinct as you can, ^ 

In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis Man." 

On the above couplet in the '* Essay on Man," Dr. Warton ob- 
serves, ''Charron, of whom Pope and Bolingbroke were so 
fond, has treated this subject with so much freedom of thought, 
and endeavoured to raise Instinct so much above Reason, that 
Stanhope, his Translator, deemed it necessary to obviate the 
tendency of his tenets, by a long Appendix to the 34th chapter 

of 
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Account of the Author. Made English by George 
Stanhope; 1697," 3 vols. 8vo.—A third edition ap- 
peared in 1729. 

* Moral Maxims and Reflexrons *, in Four Parts. 
Written in French by the Duke of Rochefoucault ; 
now made English, 1699 ;" 12mo. reprinted in 
$vo, 1706. 

« The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
the Roman Emperor 4-; with the addition of Andrew 
Daciers Remarks, translated by him from. the 
French into Latin; and the Emperor's Life by the 
same, but considerably enlarged and corrected ; 
1699," 4to.— These were reprinted in 1707; and 
again in 8vo, 1720. | 

* Fifteen Sermons upon several Occasions; 1700,” 
8vo. With a short Scheme, subjoined in the Pre- 
face, of the Author's general design ; and of that 
dependence with these Discourses, though com- 
posed at several times, and upon very different oc- 
casions, ye as now connected in one volume, have 
- upon each other. Dedicated to Dr. Thomas Tenjson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in a very manly and 
respectful style of elegance ; which, in effect, is the 
keenest satire upon that fulsome and gross incense, 
so often prostituted in similar productions. 

*'lhe Truth and Excellence of the Christian 
Religion asserted, against Jews, !nfidels, and Here- 
ticks; in XVI Sermons, preached at the Lectures 
founded by the Honourable Robert Boyle T, Esq. 
for the Years 1701 and 1702; 1706,” 4to. All 
these Sermons, which were preached at St. Paul’s 


of the first book ;" and adds, “It appears a little strange, that 


so orthodox a Divine as Stanhope should translate two books: 


that are supposed to favour libertinism and scepticism—the 
Wisdom of Charron, and the Maxims of Rochefoucault.” 

* Sec the preceding note. 

T This, as a work of Dr. Stanhope, may be traced from 


«J. A. Fabricii Bibliotheca Greca, Hamburgi, 1723," vol. IV.. 


p. 26.—See the remark on it in p. 155. 
t In Dr. Birch's MSS. in the British Museum, is a letter of 
Dr. Stanhope, with some ipscriptions relative to the Boyle family. 


Cathe- 


ibscocz. L5. 
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Tweive Sermons *, on several Occasions ; 
eres Syo. 

4 Ine Grounds and Principles of the Christian 
Reiicion explained, in a Catechetical Discourse, for 
the Instruction cf voung People; written in French 
by J. F. Ostervaid, and rendered into English by 
Humphrey Wanley ;” were reyised by George Stan- 
hope, D. D.—A fifth edition was published in 1734 ; 


and a seventh in 1765. 


In 1730, two years after Dr. Stanhope's death, 
was given a Translation of the admirable Greek 
Devotions of Dr. Lancelot Andrews -+, Bishop of 
Winchester, intituled, * Private Prayers for eve 
Day in the Week, and for the several Parts of each 


Day ; with Additions ; ; by George Stanhope, D. D. 
late Dean of Canterbury ;” a thin Svo; to which 
are prefixed, a short account of the Bishop and 
Dean, and their portraits neatly engraved f. 


* The Sermons which he printed singly were, 1. On a Public 
Thanksgiving, Nov.6, 1693 ; Isai. xxvi. 4.—2. The Christian's 
Inheritance, at the Funeral of Dr. Towerson, 1697; Rom. viii. 
17.—3. The Happiness of good Men after Death, at the Funeral 
of Mr. Castell, 1698.—4. The Duty of Juries, an Assize Sermon, 
1701; Pro. xxiv. 24, 95.—5. The Duty of Witnesses, another 
As-ize Sermon, 1701; Exod. xxiii. 1.—6. Christian Charity, at a 
Country Feast, 1701 ; John xiii. 34.—7. The Wisdom of Charity 
to the Poor, 1702; Luke xvi. 9.—8. The Duty of Rebuking, 
(before the Lord Mayor) for the Reformation of Manners, Lev, 
xix. 17.—9. Of ''einptations, before the Queen, 1703; Matt. 
iv. 1.—10. Before the Queen, 1704; Matt. vii. 2, 3.—11. 
Before the Houze of Commons, Jan. 30, 1705 ; Ps. xciv. 20, 21. 
12. At the Annual Mecting of the Charity Schools, 1705; Luke 
xvi. 25.— 12. Concio ad Synodom (sce p. 152) 1705.—14. Before 
the Oueen, at a Thanksgiving, June 27, 1706.—16. Christianity 
the only true Comfort for troubled Minds ; before the Queen ; 
Matt. 31. 28.—17. Before the Queen, 1713; John xv. 5.—18. 
The Early Conversion of Islanders a wise Expedient for propa- 
gating Christianity ; for the Propagation of the Gospel; Isai. 


iX. 9.—19. Before the Corporation of the Trinity House, Matt,” 


v. 96.—20. At the Funeral of Mr. Sare, 1724. 
1 Of whom, see vol. T. under the year 1730. 
+ There is a fine mezzotinto print of Dean Stanhope, '* 
graved by Faber, after a painting by Ellis; from which a « 


"€ 
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mean time, demonstrate that he omitted nothing 
necessary to deliver his own soul. His writings are, 
ormay be, in every body's hand, and every body 
will judge of them as they please : 1 shall, therefore, 
leave them so to do; and only affirm what I know, 
. from more than a single experience, that they are 
an inestimable treasure forthe devout people of this 
pation *. 


* Preface to the Translation of Bp. Andrews's Greek Devo- 
tions, published bv Richard Williamson, 1730. Those who knew 
"the character of the late Dr. George Horne, a successor of Dr. 
Stanhope in the deanry of Canterbury, and afterwards Bishop of 
Norwich, will not wonder at his entertaining a particular esteem 
for the work in question. - This he shewed by himself being also 
its Editor; and into better hands it could hardly have fallen, 
than those of the Commentator upon the Psalms. His celebrated 
Biographer informs us, that ** Mr. Horne was initiated early into 
that most difficult part of his Pastoral charge, the visitation of 
the Sick and Dving : a work, as he justly observes, of extreme 
Charity, but for which all men are not equally fit ; some, be- 
cause thev have too little tenderness ; and others, because they 
have too much. It is a blessing that there are many helps and 
directions for those who wish to improve themselves. ‘The office 
in the Liturgy is excellent in its kind, but it doth not come up to 
all cascs. Among the posthumous papers of Bp. Horne, I find 
an inestimable manuscript, which it is probable he might begin 
to compile for his own use about this time, and partly for the 
occasion of which I have been speaking. He was by no means 
unacquainted with the matter and language of prayer; having 
shewn to me, as we werc upon a walk one summer's evening in 
the countrv, when he was a very young man, that precious com- 
position of Bp. Andrews, the first copy of which occurred to him 
in the library of Magdalen college ; and on which he set so great 
a value during the rest of his life, that, while he was Dean of 
Canterbury, he published, after the example of the excellent 
Dean Stanhope, his predecessor, a handsome edition of it. The 
orizinal is in Greek and Latin ; and it happened some time after 
Mr Horne had again brought the work into request, that a ood 
number of copies of the Greek and Latin edition were discovered 
in à warehouse at Oxford, where they had lain undisturbed, iu 
shects, for many vears. In the copy published after Dean Stan- 
hope’s form, the Manual for the Sick, though the best thing 
extant upon its subject, is wholly omitted ; but, in the post- 
humous manuscript T speak of, the whole i is put together, with 
improvements by the compiler ; and I wish all the parochial 
Clergy in the Nation were possessed of it." —The late truly re- 
verend Editor of the Devotions thus concludes his Advertisement 

ta 
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“The late Dean of Canterbury,” says Dr. Felton, 
"is excellent in the whole. His thoughts and rea- _ 
soning are bright and solid. His style is just, both 
for purity of language, and for strength and beauty 
of expression * : but the periods are formed in so 
peculiar an order of the words, that it was an obser- 

. Vation, nobody could pronounce them with the 
same grace and advantage as himself 4-." 

How far Dr. Stanhope, both in heart and by his 
pen, was qualified to feel and to express the senti- 
ments of a pure devotion, is evinced by numberless 
very striking passages in his discourses from the 


pulpit, and other publications. To speak particu- 
arly of all the private and public virtues so eminentl 


conspicuous in Dean Stanhope, of his constant assi- 
duity in ‘preaching, and his prudent and faithful 


discharge of all the duties of his ministry; of the 
many charities and good works, in which, throughout _ 
life, he was engaged, and of the liberal provision, 
in proportion to his substance, which he made for 


to the Reader : ** When thou hast bought the book, enter into 
thv closet, and shut the door. Pray with Bp. Andrews for one 
week, and he will be thy companion for the residue of thy years. 
He will be pleasant in thy life, and at the hour of death he wilk 
not forsake thee." See ** Memoirs of Bishop Horne," bv the 
learned. William Jones, M. A. F. R. S. one of his Lordship's 
chaplains ; the companion of his earliest studies, and sometime 
minister of Nayland in Suffolk ; of whose eminent abilities as a 
divine, a philosopher, and a real friend of his country, the world 
received many valuable proofs ; and of whose farther character 
sce Gent. Mag. vol. LXX. p. 143; where his death, Dec. 30, 
1799, i: recorded. 

* * Dr. Stanhope is naturally formed to convey the milder mes 
«ages of peace and grace; the very genius of his style is fine and 
soft ; and has more of the persuasive than the terrible. He isa 
grave and substantial preacher, yet has gaiety enough to make : 
his discourses shine. He gives them all a sparkling air of po- 
liteness, and a pex (liar turn of harmony to please the palate of 
the curious. He also makes them moving and divine, to gratify 
the devout. His translations are fine and matchless ; and he cal- 
culates his writings for all sorts of readers: they are contrived, 
like common air, both for courtier and peasant.” Dunton, p. 448. 

+ Felton * On reading the Classicks," p. 184. 


Vor. IV. them 
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them in his last will ; would far exceed the brevity 
to which it is wished to confine this narrative. 


Traits, however, of his exemplary humanity, 
| recorded in the first volume of these * Anecdotes,” 
must not be passed over in silence, as they reflect 
equal honour on both the parties concerned. 

In 1712-13, the clder Bowyer, after having for 
thirteen years pursued business with unremitted 
industry and unsullied reputation, was, in one fatal 

night, reduced to absolute want, by a calamitous 
fire. Every one who knew the respectable sufferer 
was instant and anxious, either to relieve, or to sym- 
pathize in his great aflliction ; ; and Mr: Bowyer, on 
this occasion, received from Dean Stanhope one 
of the most excellent and affecting letters that so 
melancholy an event could be supposed to suggest. 
It was written in haste, the very day after; and 
speaks, indubitably, the language of the heart *. 

The younger Bowyer never forgot this strikin 
testimony of regard for his parent. In his last will, 
is the following exemplary bequest : “‘ I give thirty 
pounds to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, in 
eratitude for the kindness of the worthy Dr. Stan- 
hope, some time Dean of Canterbury, to my father; 
the remembrance of which, amongst the propri- 
etors of his Works, I have long out-lived, as I have 
experienced by not being employed to print 
them +.” This sum of thirty pounds the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury very handsomely appro- 


* See vol. T. p.51. 

t The following letter on that subject was addressed by him 
in March 1764, to an eminent Bookseller ; and, while it doeszz 
honour to the writer, is highly respectful to the memory of Dr— 
Stanhope: “Sir, the Advertisements which I see in the papers 
of a new edition of Dean Stanhope’s Comment on the Epistle 
and Gospels, recalls to mv mind those past and valuable füienC—m 
ships, which I cover in my breast, that 1 may there more tender” — 
cherish them. The inclosed will testify that of the Dean's to ae 
Father, written as it came, from the heart, on a most affectimmilir 
occasion. I leave you to judge what sentiments I must fecl, vw Iam 
{ reflect on baving enjoyed the living patronage of that t pie i 
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priated to the purchase of valuable books, as the 


most honourable mode of perpetuating the Testator's 
Pratitude. 


"The next instance is equally replete with genuine 
philanthropy, and shews how warmly Dr. Stanhope 


could feel for the distressed, under every sort of 
trial*. | 
. But the Dean was ever ready in promoting acts of 
bemnevolence. At a sermon preached by him in 
Deptford, no less than 100/. were collected, for the 
support of the charity-school there, founded by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gransden, and established by other bene- 
factors. In 1727, he gave 150l. 4 per cent. to ap- 
prentice out children from the school, and to buy 
books for them. A girls’ school being instituted at 
Lewisham in 1699, Dr. Stanhope bequeathed to it 
a sum of 150/. and Mrs. Stanhope gave 504. To 
the interests of this money are added two-thirds of 
the sacramental collections, pursuant to an order of 
Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, in 1699; forming, 


Writer, and being excluded, after his death, from printing a 
single sheet of his Works. On the other hand, when I compare 
the afflicting dispensation of Providence at that time, with my 
present circumstances in the world, I have great reason to be 
abundantly thankful ; and to say, within myself, Shall I receive 
good. at the hand of man in my youth, and repine at his neglect of 
Me in my old age? — No, it is mine own infirmity ; it is the natural 
consequence of the decays of nature; and I will not blame her 
great Author and Director. Isend you the good Dean's letter, 
that it may finda place, perhaps, in some future edition of his 
Works; provided, only, you subjoin to it the following memo- 
randum : * Communicated by the son of the above Mr. Bowyer ; 
Who was desirous of perpetuating this page among the valuable 
Writings of the Author, when denied the privilege of printing 
any part of them.’ [ am, Sir, &c. W. Bowyer.” 
* Sce this letter in vol. I. p. 220; atthe perusal of which, 
the judicious reader must be immediately reminded of St. 
ul's Epistle to Philemon, in favour of Onesimus ; and will with. 
pleasure recollect those two most elegant and kind epistles of the . 
younger Pliny to his friend Sabianus, Lib. ix. Ep. xxi. and xxiv. 
They are excellently translated by Mr. Melmoth; and only con- 
firm the idea, how much alike good men think, in circumstances 
of a similar nature, and where the benign heart is sincerely and, 
warmly concerned, 


M2" together, 
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together, a salary of twenty guineas a year for the | 


-gnistress, besides coal and candle. 

Some letters passed between Bp. Atterbury and the 
Dean, in January 1718-19, on the increasing neglect 
of public baptism, and the substitution of private 
baptism at home *. In this business his Lordship 
seems to have interested himself upon serious prin- 
ciple, as if Judging that those, who neither at their 
own marriage, nor at the baptism of their progeny, 
find their way to Church, will hardly be inclined to 
do so upon other occasions. In an animated and 
excellent Charge to his Clergy of the diocese of 
Rochester, in May 1716, he had before, in very 

inted terms, noticed the matter with disappro- 

ation --. 

Dr. hope was twice married ; first to Olivia 
Cotton f, by whom he had one son and four 
daughters, and to whom, on a mural monument of 
white marble, in Lewisham church, the following 
_ epitaph is inscribed: “In memory of Olivia, 
daughter of Charles Cotton, late of Beresford, in the 
county of Stafford, esquire, and wife of George 


* See Bp. Atterburys Epistolary Correspondence, ed. 1790, 
vol. II. pp. 76—79. T Pbid. vol. IIT. p. 343. 

f This lady was related also to Sir Aston Cokayne, baronet; 
the Poet, whose 99th epigram of his second Book is addressed 
** to his noble cousin Sir Charles Cotton the younger;” who 
likewise was a.poct, and his mother was a Stanhope. Sir John 
Stanhope, of Shelford, in the county of Nottingham, and of El- 
vaston in Derbyshire, knight, dying in 1611, left, by his first 
wife, Philip, created Earl of Chesterfield ; and by his second 
wife (Katharine, ‘daughter of Thomas Trentham, esquire, of 
Rochester priory in the county of Stafford) three sons and six 
daughters. Of these, Sir John Stanhope was seated at Elvaston, 
and had issuc bv his first wife (Olive, daughter and heir of Edward 
. Beresford, of Beresford, esquire) a daughter Olive, who was heir 
to her mother, and married Charles Cotton, esq. By his second 
wife, Mary Radcliffe, Sir John Stanhope, junior, had John, 
ancestor to the present Earl of Harrington. Of the six daughters 
: of Sir John Stanhope, senior, was Anne, mother of the poet Sir 
A.Cokayne. See Gent. Mag. vol. LXVIf. p. 557 ; and Sir John 
Hawkins's Life of Cotton, in Isaac Walton's “ Complete Angler,” 
P. iii. xv. 


Stanhope, | 
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whose piety was real and rational, 
his charity great and universal, 
fruitful in acts of mercy, 
and in all good works.. 

His learning was elegant and comprehensive, 
his conversation polite and delicate ; 
grave, without preciseness, 
facetious, without levity. 

The good Christian, the solid Divine, 

and the fine Gentleman, 
in him were happily united ; 
who, though amply qualified for the highest 
honours of his sacred function, 
yet was content with only deserving them. 
In his pastoral office a pattern to his people, 
and to all who shall succeed him 
in the care of them. 
His discourses from the pulpit 
were equally pleasing and profitable ; 
a beautiful intermixture of the clearest reasoning, 
with the purest diction, 
attended with all the graces 
of a just elocution ; 
as his works froin the press have spoken 
the praises of his happy genius ; 
his love of God and men ; 
for which 
generations to come wil! bless his memory. 
He was born March the 5th * ; 
he died March the 18th, 1727-8; aged 68 years." 


The above monument, with several others, was 
removed froin the old parish-church at the time of 
rebuilding ; and well deserves a better fate, than to 
be thrown aside in the vault of the new church, 
where it now lies (1809). 

Proh Pudor ! heu Pietas ! heu prisca Fides ! 


* The year of his birth, omitted in the original inscription, 
has been already mentioned. 
Surely 
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Surely an honourable place within the new walls 
should have been found, for the memorial of this 
great and good man ; who, for so many years, had 
_ shone the very distinguished ornament both of the 
parish and of his sacred profession: Wesincerely 
hope it is not yet too late. 


ee ee -— 


The following letter was addressed by Dean Stan- 
hope, to a young relation who had entered into holy 
orders *. | 


“ Dear Cousin; At your father’s request, to whom 
I can deny nothing ; and, as he tells me, at your 
desire also, I trouble you with this letter of advice, 
relative to your studies of Divinity. 

“A good deal of pains might perhaps be saved 
toboth of us, by my receiving, first, an account of 
the entrance and .progress you have already made, 
since your thoughts were turned to this profession. 
You will therefore pardon me, if I suggest several 
things, which your own proficiency, or the advice 
of other friends, had made unnecessary. 

“The first care of a Divine should be, to make 
himself well skilled in the Bible; which is not to be 
done without the help of good Commentators. But, 
since what Solomon says of books in general, is as 
true of this, as of any other sort, * that of making 
them thereis noend: and that much study of them 
is a weariness of the flesh ; I will point you out a 
few, in which you will find the substance of a great 
many. 

* These are, Bp. Patrick's Commentaries, which 
will lead you a great way, even from Genesis to 
Isaiah; Day, upon that prophet ; Pocock, on those 
of the Minor Prophets whom he has undertaken ; 
Hammond and Whitby, oa the New ‘Testament ; 
and the incomparable St. Chrysostoin, both for his 
Explications, and his moral linprovements of Scrip-, 


* See Gent. Mag. 1792, vol. LXLI. p. 407. 
U 
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ture. With these, and the help of Poole's Synopsis, 
or the great Critics, for those parts of Scripture not 
before named, it might be well to go through a 
. whole course of the Bible, with great attention and 
" care; wherein it may be fit to take along with you 
Abp. Usher's Annals ; Prideaux's Connection of the 
Old and New Testament ; the Works of Lightfoot, 
and Mr. Mede. 

* But, as the Bible is to be a constant study, and 
as it would be too troublesome, upon every reading 
-of it, to turn to many expositors : I advise, by all 
means, that you would get the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in quarto, doubly interleaved with blank 
paper, a page for each column, and divided into 
nine or ten volumes. Thus, as you go along, you 
may enter such remarks as you think useful, and re- 
ferences to such authors as may occasionally be con- 
sulted ; which, when done, will save you the trouble 
of reading more than your own notes, as often as 
you shall go over the Bibleafterwards. This I have 

ound of great use to myself, and herein can speak 
from my own experience, - 

* As to other books, which may fit you for the 
discharge of your duty, Mr. Hooker, Bishops San- 
derson, Pearson, and Stillingfleet, Dr. Jackson, and 
Abp. Tillotson, cannot be read too often. Happy 
is the man who can form his style upon the last of 
these ; and, in plain practical preaching, upon the 
rational, instructive, and familiar way of the Whole 
Duty of Man, and Bp. Blackall. | 

* [ had rather you should be told by any other 
person, that the time may not be quite lost, which 
is employed in casting an eye, now and then, upon 
my Boyle’s Lectures; my volume of Sermons, 
printed 1700 *; and my Comments upon the 


* The * Fifteen Sermons.” His other volume of “Twelve 
Sermons" was evidently not published at the time of his writing 
this letter, the date of which has been omitted ; but that it was - 
drawn up later than the year 1719, is evident from a subsequent 
passage. 


Epistles 
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Epistles and Gospels, for the course of the whole 
yer. Iam sure, at least, that time will be well 
spent, which you bestow on Scot's Christian Life ; 
Lucas’s Enquiry after Happiness ; and Sherlock's 
Treatises of Death, Judgment, and Providence. 

* There 1s a French Testament, in four volumes, 
8vo, (the very book of Quesnel that hath made 
such a bustle of late, by giving rise to the famous 
Bull Unigenitus ;) which, if you are not master of 
the French, may be had translated into English. It 
abounds with many excellent reflections, both moral 
and devotional ; and though some might better have 
been spared, which a person of your parts and at- 
tainments will find no difficulty to distinguish from 
therest; yet, upon the whole, the book may do 

tservice to a discerning reader; both for framing 
in himself a religious temper of mind, and for in- 
structing others in their duty. | 

“Your country, I know, swarms with Papists 
and Dissenters. For maintaining your groundagainst 
the former, I know nota shorter or more effectual 
Way than to make yourself master of the Tracts 
written against them in the reign of King James II. 
And for the latter, as to the part of discipline, 
besides Hooker and Sanderson, the London Cases 
against the Dissenters, and Bp. Stillingfleet’s Un- 
reasonableness of Separation ; and, as to the doc- 
trinal part, besides Dr. Jackson, Bp. Bull on Justi- 
fication ; Clageut, upon the Operations of the Spirit; 
and the Collection of Tracts concerning Predesti- 
nation and Providence, printed at Cambridge, 1719, 
are excellently good. 

* | mention only the several authors above as fit 
to bestudied, without enlarging ‘ipon Ecclesiastical 
History, the Fathers, or Casuistical Divinity, which 
will naturally hereafter fall into your way ; because, 
at present, I design to recommend what may soon 
lay the sure foundation for a true Chi.rch of England 
Divine ; and, supposing you to thi.-k, as £ do, that 
it ishigh time to have done, I wiil only add one word 

more 
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more about Preaching ; which is, that you would 
not disdain to do it in as low and familiar, provided 
it always be in clear and proper language, as you 
can possibly contrive. ‘The more you converse with 
the common people, the more you will find the ne- 
cessity of this advice; and, depend upon it, the 
move intelligible you are to the meanest, the more 
acceptable you will be to the best and most judicious 
of your hearers. 

« [ take it for granted, you will expound the 
Catechism frequently ; and if you suffer yourself, 
after having digested the heads of what you would 
say, to enlarge exrtempore, this perhaps may be 
better, both for you, and those you instruct, than 
a set and elaborate discourse. The same way of 
talking, off-hand, will likewise be necessary in your 
visits to the sick ; for which you may reap some be- 
nefit from a little book, written in Latin, by Dr. 
Stearne, of Ireland *. | 

* Many things more might probably occur, had 
J opportunity of conversing with you. In the mean 
time I only add, that you will do weli so to demean 
yourself in all the offices of your function, that your 
people may think you are in very good earnest; and 
so to order your whole conversation, that they may 
be sure'you are so. ‘lo which purpose, as you will 
have my hearty prayers, so I beg yours for your 
most affectionate cousin, GEORGE STANHOPE.” 


* This treatise “De Visitatione Infinnorum," by Dr. John 
Stearne, Bishop of Clogher, is short indeed, but comprehensive, 
and valuably useful. We believe it has been translated; or, at 
least, adapted and blended into some other work in English, of 
the same hind. 


No. V. 


EPITAPHS 


WRITTEN BY 


Mr. THOMAS WAGSTAFFE, &c. (See vol. I. p. 37.) 


AT Mr. Spearman’s request, I drew up the“fol- 
Jowing epitaph on his Father, according to the 
cter he gave me of him : 


** ROBERTO SPEARMAN, 
yiro antiquá fide et virtute : 
qui, 
suavissimis moribus 
benevoláque indole 
praeditus, 
uxori, liberis, amicis, 
yixit carus, desideratissimus obiit 
xvi Oct. A. D. mpccxxvill, 
aetatis sue LXX. 

Vita consortem habuit 
Hanna 
filiam unicam GuL. WEBSTER 
de STCCKTON, mercatoris; 

é quà suscepit tres filios, 
Rogertum, GULIELMUM, €t JOHANNEM, 
adhuc supersiices ; 
fiiam vero unicam DororHEeaM, 
Colim terra, patre jam vivo, cunditam. 

Robertus 
filius natu maximus 
posuit." 
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“To the memory 
of Mr. Robert Spearman, : 
a person of plain virtue, 
and unfashionable integrity ; 
who 
for his great humanity 
and good nature 
Was, 
by wife, cluldren, and friends, 
much beloved, and most unwillingly parted wit! 
on 1éth Oct. 1728, in the 70th year of his age. 
| He married Hannah 
the only daughter 
of Mr. William Webster of Stockton, merchant 
bv whom he had three sons, 
Robert, William, and John, 
yet living, 
and one daughter Dorothy 
buried here in her father's life-time. 
Robert 
his eldest son 
placed this memorial.” 
————— 

When Mr. George Smith of Faversham wrote 1, 
word that he intended to erect a monument to tl 
memory of my brother and sister Smith, and i 
closed a copy of the inscription he designed to pi 
upon it, ] added the character, and sent it to him 
which, with the rest, is as follows : 

* In hopes of a joyful resurrection, 
under a black inarble near this wall, 
lve interred the bodies of 
Mr. Stephen Snith of Faversham, 
and Jane his wife; 
both persens of great virtue and exemplary lives ; 
being remarkable for nothing more 
than a mutual agreement 
in discharging the duties of their station. 
‘They were pious without superstition, 
humble without meanness, 
an 
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and charitable 
beyond the ordinary measures of liberality ; 
just and honourable in all their transactions, 
affable and obliging in their manner and deportment; 
of so generous and beneficent a disposition, 
that. they seem to have regarded others 
more than themselves ; 
and vet so tender and affectionate to each other, 
that it may be said of thein, as of Saul and Jonathan, - 
T hey were lovely and pleusant in their lives, 
and in their deatlis they are not divided. 
She died the 13th of November, 1739, aged 32 
years; and was daughter of the Rev. Mr. T homas 
"Wagstaffe of Warwickshire by Martha his wife ; 
He died the 7thof May, 1730, aged 48 years ; 
and was son ‘of Mr. John Smith of Favershaui 
by Susannah his wife ; ; 
leaving no issue." 

N. B. The five first lines, and the account of 
their age and death, &c. contained in the eight last 
| lines, were (except the addition of my father and 
mother’s name) what Mr. George ! 
They are buried in Norton Church, neaz Fav cram 













Upon a stone under the North wall of Davington 
church near Faversham : 
* Ad hunc parietem se condi voli. 
JOUANNES SHERWIN, A.M. 
. f de Luddenhain rector, 
ecclesiae x 
i de Pavington patronus; 
Favershamie nztus, 
Oxonu institutus, 
ubique in pretio habitus ; 
utpote qui doctus, abstemius, pacific: 18, pius ; 
quodque non reticendum, 
in re musicá peritissimus : : 
cujus ingenii venustatem 
Ne !psa quidem « canities potuit deterere. 


Obiit 170 A. D. 1713, 
ut 179 die Januarii. | — et. sus 74° 


Dr. 
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Dr. Talbot's epitaph at Spofforth in Yorkshire. 
* Adveniat regnum tuum. 
Underneath lyes 
the body of James Talbot *, D. D. 
late rector of S offorth, 
whose soul firmly expects 
to be re-united to the same body, 
spiritualized and 1mmortalized, 
in the day and by the power of the Lord Jesus ; 
and to give an account 
to the great Shepherd and Bishop of our souls 
of those that have been committed to his care 
in this parish : 
wishing and praying in the interim, 
as well for their sakes as his own, 
that he may do it with joy, and not with grief. 
Amen. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. 
Mori desiit, 
immortalitatis. in Christo factus particeps, 
20 die Octobris, 

ann 1 salutis MDCCVIII. 
etatis suz 44. 
Vix ea nostro voco." 





Mr. John King ordered the following inscriptio 
for his tomb-stone [Q. where?] a little before h 
died. 

* Hic dormit 
spe felicis ad zcternam vitam resurrectionis 
Johannes King, 
hujus ecclesiz pastor indignus, 
Aule Pembrochiz socius iminerens ; 
cujus anima, gregis, et collegi, 
per Jesum Christum misereatur Deus." 





At Brother Clinch's desire, I drew up the fc 
lowing epitaph on my sister, who lies buried in © 


* Publisher of Horace. 
. Y B. A. there 1710; M. A, 1714 ; D. D. 1728. ) 
Hele= 


* 
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Helen's church at York.—[N. B. It is cut upon the 
monument in one continued column. | 


« H.ILS.E. 
| ManrHA 
Uxor GuLiELMI Curvca, M. D. 
viri admodüm reverendi 
TuoM.E W AGSTAFFE W ARWICENSIS filia. 
Egregiis animi corporisque virtutibus 
à prima etiam etate couspicua ; 
decora specie, 
- , pectore candido, 
presenti Ingenio, 
puella. 
Indolem vero, 
quam preclaram prodidit infans, 
fovit adultior, 
dotesque à naturá insitas 
erudiit, auxit, expolivit. . 
Sermo illi castus, at simul dulcis, 
actio idonea pariter et venusta ; 
modestia hilaritate condita, 
innocentia: juncta urbanitas. 
Sapuit 
non, quàm par est, altiüs, 
non, quàm decuit, demissiüs. 
Aliene dienitati cedere, 
proprie consulere, 
probé novit, 
animo 
sine fastu magno, 
siue sorde humili, 
praedita. 
Rein. privatain 
fconomicarum rationum sagax arbitra, 
obiit naviter, prudentissimé adininistravit : 
id sibi maximé agendum rata, 
ut, duin trugalitati studeret, 
non decsset elegantiae : 
dunique in alics propensior, — " 


id 
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haud iniqua in suos 
| videretur. 
Valetudine minis commoda dii multümque usa, 
ferre maturiüs patique didicit, 
utrique fartunz par. 
Non otio torpuit sana, 
non dolori zgra succubuit. 

Incolumi corpore, mens vegeta, vivax, festiva : 
laborante, placida, patiens, composita. 
Obiit xir? die mensis Aprilis, A. D. MpccxxIx. 

et. XXXVII. 
Filiorum, quos peperit, THom® et GuLIELMI, 
unico superstite GULIELMO. | 
Hanc tabellam 
dulcissimz conjugis memorie sacram 
moerens posuit maritus, 
in eodem et ipse tumulo aliquando componendus." 


N. B. This is what is engraved upon the marble; 
but I sent him also a copy of an English epitaph to 
the same purpose, which is as follows : 


* Near this place lyes the body of 
MARTHA, 
the wife of WiLLiAM Ciincn, M. D. 
and daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. TuoMas W AGSTAFFE of WARWICKSHIRE, 
whose memory deserves to be had in honour. 
She came into the world 
with those advantages of mind and person, 
that seemed to point out the excellencies of 
her future life : 
being, when a child, remarkable 
for shape and aspect, —— 
for good nature and sincerity, 
for wit and ingenuity ; 
and,asshe was born with the best natural endowments, 
so she failed not to improve and augment them. 
She lived and acted and conversed T 
with an exact regard to modesty ; 
yet there was nothing of rigour 
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^ . - OF severity in-her behaviour. 
She was willing to comply with all warrantable 
customs, .- ^ 
and thought it a duty, as it was a virtue, 
to be sociable without levity, . 
and cheerful with innocence. . 
She was of a sweet and affable 
and obliging disposition ; 
. but then 
she knew how to value others 
' without lessening herself, 
to be humble without meanness, 
aud condescend without sordidness. 
- She was admirably qualified 
for ceconomy and the domestic conduct, 
being industrious in contriving, vigilant in attending, 
and frugal in managing the affairs of her family ; 
and all this without any prejudice | 
to charity, liberality, or beneficence : 
duties which she discharged — 
with so much wisdom and discernment, 
that her generosity never made her profuse, 
nor her prudence ungenerous. 
And what shall we say more ? - 
In health she was active, lively, and pleasant, 
in sickness patient and resigned 
Fase could not elevate her mind, nor pain depress it. 
She enjoyed the vigour of her strength 
| with grace and honour, 
and suffered the loss of it 
With constaney and calmness and magnanimity." 


VanlV. | N . At 
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:.— , At Brother ‘Bell’s desire, I drew up the following 
epitaph on his father and mother, who lye buried 
in the church of Croft in Yorkshire : 
* Hic propé requiescit 
vir vitz morumque integerrimus, 
Gxoncius BELL, 


hujusce de Croft non ita pridem 
deinde rector ¢ 
Ecclesie 4 S. Katharine Coleman, Lond. 


Maria O08 
Supersunt duo filii, 
Georgius et Edvardus. 

Posuit GEoncivs *, 
rector hujus ecclesiz, 
et 
Johanni. nuper Episcopo Londinensi 


à sacris domesticis." 





Epitaph by Mr. Jeremy Collier ; transcribed from a 
| copy under his own hand. | 

* Here lyes the body of Frances Dobbs, daughter 
of Edward Dobbs, rector of Great Snoring in Nor- 
folk, a considerable sufferer for the Royal Cause in 
the Reign of King Charles I.; and, as if virtues 
were inheritable, her Father’s conscience and cou- 
rage seemed to descend to her. Here Religion 
having the ascendant governed the niceties of prac- 
tice, and secured the manner and the end. She 
was obliging without flattery, charitable without 
vanity, and generous without design ; and, by de- 


* Of whom see vol. I. p. 70. 
spist 
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ising interest and hating self-love, she made even. 

e most unfriendly passions serviceable and inof- - 
fensive, Her singularities were always to advan- 
&ge, being unlike her neighbours only by being 
better. She was humble but not mean, pious but 
not morose. Here was innocence and agreeable- 
ness, observance and reality, friendship and plain- 
dealing, happily proportioned, and joined for orna- 
ment and defence; insomuch that she seems to . 
have been made for model and example, and rather 
for others than herself. Her patience under sickness 
was invincible, her mind easy and resigned ; so that 
here Death may be said to kill, but not to conquer, 
the force of it being felt, but not the terrors; and 
thus, to finish life to the greater exactness, the last 
stroaks were bold and beautiful." | 


adl —» 


Dr. Samuel Drake's epitaph on his Sister-in-law, 
buried at York. | 
“Man 185, 1728. 
Positze juxta hanc columnan sunt exuvie 
Marie 
Francisci Drake, inclytz huic civitati et perantique 
chirurgi, uxoris dilectissime, 
Georgii Woodyeare de Crookhill propé 

Duni fluminis castrum filiz. 

Si virginem, si conjugem, si matrem spectes, 
castam, innocuam, amantem, amabilem, 
suorumque mirum in modum studiosam diceres. 
Filiorum quinque parens tres tantum reliquit 

| superstites. 
Ob. anno setatis tricesimo quinto. 
Feemine maritus desideratissime 
memorem hanc meerens statuit tabellam." 


N 


to NB Epitaph - 


A 
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Epitaph in Westminster Abbey, by Mr. Pope. 
^. * IsaACUS NEWTONIUS, 
uem immortalem 
testantur Tempus, Natura, Ccelum : 
mortalem 
hoc marmor fatetur." 





Another, on the same, by Dr. Bentley. 
* Hic quiescunt 
ossa et pulvis 
Isaact NEwrONI. 
Si queris, quis et qualis ille fuerit y 
abi : | 
sin ex ipso nomine reliqua novisti ; 
siste paulisper, 
' et mortale illud Philosophize numen 
' gratà mente venerare." 


—üü 


In Westminster Abbey. 
“ Hic propé magni Newront reliquias 
voluit jacere et suas, , 
(nec tanti nominis vicinia credideris indignas,) 
JonaNxEs Woopwanp, M. D. 
qui Deum in ipsius operibus 
quesivit et invenit ; 
et, Philosophum utdecuit Christianum, veneratus est 
terr&que abdita et mirabilia 
curiosé sed humiliter, 
pié sed feliciter, 
rscrutatus, 
ad occultiorum cognitionem 
et ad sublimiorum theoriam 
avocatus est ; 
dieque Aprilis 23, A. D. 1728, 
et contemplator admissus et particeps." 
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In Westminster Abbey. 
| s «M.S. 


SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 
cqui Strenshamiz in agro Vigorn. nat. 1612, 
obiit Lond. 1680: 
vir doctus imprimis, acer, integer, 
«peribus ingenii, non item praemiis, felix ; 
SSatyrici apud nos carminis artifex egregius, 
quo simulate religioni larvam detraxit, 
«© t perduellium scelera liberrimé exagitavit ; 
SC riptorum in suo genere primus et postremus. 
Ne cui vivo deerant feré omnia, 
deesset etiam mortuo tumulus ; 
hoc tandem, posito marmore, curavit 
J hannes Barber, civis Londinensis, 1721." 


Mr. Wennis’s inscription on the same, for a monu- 
ment designed to be erected in St. Paul's Church- 
yamd, Covent Garden. 


*€ Near this place lies interred 
the body of Mr. Sauver BurLen, 
author of Hudibras. 
He was a whole species of Poets in one ; 
admirable in a manner 
an which no one else has been tolerable ; 
a manner which began and ended in him, 
in which he knew no guide, 
and has found no followers. 
- Nat. 1612, ob. 1680." 





In St. Peter's in the East, Oxford : 


** KIic jacet reverendus vir Josta Putten, A. M. 
Aule Magd. 57 annos vice principalis, 
necnon hujusce ecclesi: pastor 39 annos. 
Obiit 31° Decembris, anno Domini 1714, 
etatis 84." 
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No. VI 
ROBERT NELSON. (See vol. I. p. 37.) 


THIS very learned and pious Layman, sc 
Mr. John Nelson, a considerable Turkey mercl 
by Delicia his wife, sister of Sir Gabriel Rot 
was born in London June 22, 1656 ; educat 
St. Pauls school; and removed thence, fir: 
 Dryfield in Gloucestershire, where he was u 
the tuition of the famous Dr. George Bull ; 
afterwards was sent to Trinity college, Cambr 
‘He contracted an early acquaintance with A 
bishop Tillotson, which ended but with the hi 
the latter, who expired in Mr. Nelson’s arms. 

Mr. Nelson was elected F. R. S. in 1680; a 
the next year travelled with his friend and’ sel 
fellow Dr. Halley, first to Paris, and then to R 
where he met with Lady Theophila Lucy, wide 
Sir Kingsmill Lucy, bart. and second daught 
George earl of Berkeley *, whom, on their retw 
England, he married in 1682. This lady hs 
been perverted to Popery by Bishop Bossuet, a 
cumstance concealed from Mr. Nelson, was 
cause of much uneasiness to him ; and he labo 
much, both by his own reasoning, and the exe 
of his friends T'llotson and Hickes, to recover . 
but his endeavours were ineffectual, and she 
- in the Romish communion, in 1705 ; end by 


* On the death of this lady's son, Sir Berkeley Lucy, Mr 
son's library was sold by auction, in 1760, by Mr. Samu 
terson, together with that of Sir Berkeley, forming um 
most extraordinary assemblage of Devotion and indi. 
sale lasted 33 days, and there were 4886 articles, beai 
others not then come to hand, but which were sold im th 
lowing year in an anonymous auctiqn. m 


-— 
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decease enabled him to add considerably to the 
charitable purposes for which his fortune was 
always destined. | 

From principle, Mr. Nelson long adhered to the 
communion of the deprived bishops; but, on the 
death of Bishop Lloyd in 1709, returned to that 
of the Church. of England. 

He had for some time laboured under an asthma 
and dropsy in the breast ; and the distemper grew 
to such an height soon after the publication of the 
<‘Life of Bishop Bull,” that, for the benefit of 
the air, he retired at length to his cousin's, Mrs. 
“Wolf, daughter of Sir Gabriel Roberts, a widow, 
who lived at Kensington ; where he expired Jan. 16, 
1714-15, aged 59; and left his whole estate to 
ious and charitable uses, particularly to charity- 
schools *. | ! 

Mrs. Berkeley, in her Preface to her Son's 
"Poems, p. cccexlviii. says, “she has frequently 
fheard Mrs. Cherry relate the following, she thinks 
«curious, anecdote of her excellent intimate friend 
Robert Nelson, esq. When dying, he lay several 
thours speechless, perfectly composed, taking no 
Mourishment, shewing no signs of life; but it was 
Perceptible that he continued to breathe. About 
four in the afternoon the day preceding his death, 
he suddenly put back the curtain, raised his head, 
and uttered the following sentence: ‘There is a 


* In the Postboy, Feb.15, 1714-15, the following adver- 
tasement appeared: ‘‘ There is in the Press, and shortly will be 
Wublished, A Treatise written by the late learned and pious Ro- 

Nelson, esq. being by him addressed to Persons of Quality ; 
wwhich he finished in his Life-time, and in his lust Sickness com- 
Fmnitted to a Friend, with Leave to publish after his Decease : 

ore which there will be pretixed an introductory Account of 
Ve Author, and of his Desizn for the Encouragement of those 
who survive lim to prosecute the several Methods of doing good 
him therein proposed. And for preventing any Injury that may 
done to the Memory of so great a Man, ar to the Publick, by 
“many unfaithful, imperfect, and surreptitious Accounts, the His- 
Y-&»ry of his Life is undertaker "fliciently instructed 
SAXA furnished with Materi 
very 
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verv great fire in London this night * ;' then closed 
his eves, and lay some few hours as before; the 


Poet says, 
—standing on the threshold of the old, &c.” 


He was interred in the cemetery 4- of St. George's 
chapel f, now a parochial church, 1n Queen Square, 
where a monument is erected to his memory, with 


the following elegant inscription, written by Bishop 
Sinalridge : 
“H.S.E. 
Rozertus NELsos, armiger, 
qui, 
patre ortus Johanne, cive Londinensi, 
ex societate Mercatorum cum Turcis commerciunt’ 
habentiuni, matre Deliciis sorore | 
Gabrielis Roberts, equitis aurati, ex eádem 
civitate et eodem sodalitio, uxorem habuit 
honoratissimam dominam Theophilam 


* There was about this time a fire in Thames-street, near 
the Custom-house, which narrowly escaped. It began in the 
night of the thirteenth, and continued burning till noon the next 
day. One contemporary newspaper says Mr. Nelson died on the 
15th; another, on the 16th.—4A particular account of this fire 
is given in the ** Political State," vol. IX. p. 77 ; by which it ap- 
2 pears that above 50 lives were lost ; and Bakers hall, the Trinity 

house, and more than 190 dw ellings, were either burnt or blown 
up, to the damage of more than 500,0001. See Gent. Mag. 1784, 
vol LIV. pp. 910, 911, where a view of the Ruins is given.— 
Unfortunately the Historical Register begins not before Jan. 1, 
1716; so that, though this work was published at the expence of 
the Sun Fire-office, we have no means of knowing whether Mr. 
Nelson really saw or only dreaint of a great fire. 

T He was the first person buried in this cemetery ; and, as it 
was done to reconcile others to the place, who had taken an 
insurmountable prejudice against it, as being remote from houses, 
so it proved a most prevailing precedent, and had the desired 
effect. 

t In the Postboy, Feb. 24, 1714-15, was the following : 
** ‘To-morrow will be published a Sermon preached in the Chapel 
of Ormond-street on Sunday, Feb.6, 1714, upon Occasion o£ 
the mych-lamented death of that pions and worthy Gentleman 
Robert Nelson, Esq.; published at the Request of the Trustees 
of the said Chapel. By J. Marshall, LL. D. and Morning: 


Preacher of the same,” 
Luc - 
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Dum id sibi negotii unicé dedit, Deo ut placeret, 
severam interim Christiane Religionis 
ad quam se composuit disciplinam 
suavissimá morum facilitate ita temperavit, 
ut hominibus perraró displiceret : 
in illo enum, si in alio quopiam mortalium; 
forma ipsa. honesti miré elucebat, 
ct amorem omnium facilé excitabat. 
Cum nature satis et gloria, 
bonis omnibus et ecclesiz, 
arum diu vixisset, 
fatali asthinate correptus, 
Kensingtonie animam Deo reddidit, 
vite Jam acte recordatione letus, 
et future spe plenus. 
Dum Christianum Sacrificiuin rité celebrabitur, 
apud sancte coene participes, 
' Nelsoni vigebit memoria. 
Dum solennia recurrent Festa et Jejunia, 
Nelsoni Fastos jugiter revolvent pii ; — 
illum habebunt inter hymnos et preces, 
illum inter sacra gaudia et suspiria 
comitem pariter et adjutorem. 
Vivit adhuc, et in omne zevum vivet, 
vir pius, simplex, candidus, urbanus: 
adhuc in scriptis post mortem editis, 
et nunquam morituris, 
cum nobilibus et locupletibus miscet colloquia ; 
adhuc eos sermonibus 
multá pietate et eruditione refertis 
delectare pergit et instruere. 
Ob. 16 Jan. Án. Dom. 1714, 
etat. sue 59.” 


A good portrait of Mr. Nelson was given, Hi 
1779, to the Company of Stationers, and is p 
in the parlour of their public hall. 


Mr. Nelson published many valuable and puo 
works ; his ** Practice of true Devotion, in relatio? 
to the End as well as to the Means of Religion, | 

firs 
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first published in 1698, and of which 21 editions 
Brave been printed ; his * Companion for the Fes- 
tiwals and Fasts of the Church of England, with 
Collects and Prayers for each Solemnity,” first 
published in 1703, and of which 28 editions have 
been published; his “Great Duty of frequenting 
the Christian Sacrifice," 1706; and lus little 
tract “On Confirmation,” in particular, deserve, 
and have received, the highest commendations. . He 
wrote also ** An Account of Mr. Kettlewell's Life 
and Writings,” 1695; published the English * 
Works of his tutor the learned and pious Bishop 
Bull, in folio, 1713; and was easily prevailed 
upon, by that Prelate's son, to draw up an account 
of his fathers Life and Writings +. He had main- 
taned a long and intimate friendship with the 
Bishop, which gave him an opportunity of being 
acquainted with his solid and. substantial worth ; 
had frequently sat at his feet, as he wasa preacher; 
and as often felt the force of those distinguishing 
talents which enabled him to shine in the pulpit. 
But, above all, he had preserved a grateful remem- 
brance of those advantages which he had received 
from him in his education ; and he spared no pains 
to embalm his memory, by which means he has 
made it a lasting monument of his own worth. 


—— i 


The Reader will not be displeased to see some 
specimens of Mr. Nelson's epistolary correspondence: 
I. To Mr. Prion. 

** DEAR SIR, Cranford, Ju!y 20, 1706. 
“I have been so agreeably entertained, in my 


* The Bishop's Latin Works were published by Dr. Grabe, 
who added to them many learned. annotations and an excellent 
preface, 1702, folio. They wege- re-printed in 1721 by Mr. 
Bowyer, who sustained acdaes of nearly 200. by the impression. 

+ The Life (which, with a corsiderable part of the Bishop's 
Works, was consu:ned by the fire :* Mr. Bowyer's) wasre-printedin 

Bio, and prefixed to four volumes o£ the Bishop's Sermons, 1713, 
1714, and 1716. A translation of Bulls Works on the Trinity 
Was published in two vols. 5o, 1730, by Francis Holland, M. A. 

"pain to Lord Weymouth, and rector of Sutton in Wilt, 

who died in July 1731. 

Ver. IV. Q t retire- 
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retirement at this place, with the beauties of your 
charming Muse, that mere sense of gratitude for the 
pleasure I have enjoyed constrains me to pay my 
acknowledgments to the masterly hand that adminis- 
tered it. And indeed, I must own, the banquet is 
so elegantly prepared, that at the same time that it 
raises my admiration, it gratifies and satisfies m 
appetite to the full ; and yet I can return to it wi 
fresh gusto : for decies repetita placebit. 

“Our age is most certainly happy in this, that, 
when our Countrymen fight with so much bravery 
we have a consummate Poet that secures their hardy 
deeds froin oblivion, and places their battles in 
eternal light. You observe a decency throughout 
your whole Ode *, which is the effect of your true 
good sense ; that when with a liberal hand you bestow 
your incense upon our great General, it still rises in 
thicker clouds towards Her who made his arms her 
choice. I could wish our Pulpit Orators understood 
the same decorum ; and then all their particular 

raises would have had a relation to their main sub- 
ject. Without the bias of friendship, I may venture 
to say, you have improved those hints you have 
borrowed from Horace; and, were I as well ac- 
- quainted with Spenser +, I believe I should have 
reason to make the same judgment in reference to 
your style. I am sure, whatever his is, your ima- 
gination is warm, and your expressions noble and 
majestic : and yet they never carry you out of sight : 
but you are always pleased to be intelligible. I have 
but one query to make, which I doubt not but that 
you can resolve; which is, that though the Dane 
deserves the epithet cruel *, which you bestow 


* « An Ode, humbly inscribed to the Queen, on the glorious 
success of her Majesty's Árms, 1706." | 
+ Mr. Prior, in the Preface to this Ode, calls Horace and Spen- 
ser ** his two great examples." $ 
t Itis strange that Prior did not avail himself of this friendly 
hint ; and substitute another épithet for his Dane than 
which still stands in most of the editions of his Ode: if the Quees 
read it, no wonder she gave him nothing for his Poem, which: 
contained so harsh à censure upon her Husband's Nation. d 


: 
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. two Emperors you mention. It isa great mi 
v tune that we have no eminent Sculptor that 
. execute what you have so masterly desig 
;: Such a work would make London exceed Ron 
.a monumental pillar, as much as it does alt 
outdo ber in trade and commerce. But we 
. glory that it stands fixt im your verses; w 
, latest times may read Anna’s immortal fame. 
* | desire to know whether the Queen has made 
. any present, to shew her sense of your exq 
performance. I wish it, for her sake, as we 
yours." 


|. - JI. To Mr. Hanrzv. 

** SIR, E Aug. 11, 14 
* Y beg leave to take this way of congratul 
that justice which isat length done to your me 
and of expressing my satisfaction in the con 
you have gained over your enemies, who 
earnestly bent upon your destruction: * 
tongues imagined wickedness, and with lies 
cut like a sharprazor. I cannot but think it h 
for.a Nation, when persons in great stations et 
rage learning and the liberal sciences ; and that 
been always'so much your character, that the r 
generation will chearfully apply themselves to 
studies, now they know there are Patrons tha 
disposed to distinguish their talents ; and it w 
a comfort to those that do not expect favours 
curely to depend upon their having justice. ] 
with great respect, Sir, your most obedient 
most humble servant, Ros. NELS¢ 


IIT. To the Rev. Dr. Swirr. 
* REVEREND SIR, — Ash-Wednesday, Feb. 29, 171i 
** [ beg leave to put you in mind of th 
scription + which you are to prepare for the E 
Berkeley's monument. My Lady Dowager has ¢ 


* Mr. Harley was appointed Commissioner of the En 
ond Chancellor of the Exchequer, Aug.10, 1710. |. 

f See this inscription, which is placed in Berkelew wi 
Gloucestershire, in Swift’s Works, ed. 1808, vol. X. p. 
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mined to have it in Latin ; so that I hope you want 
no farther directions towards the finishing of it. 
The workman calls upon me for it; which is the 
reason of this trouble given you, by, Reverend Bir, 


your most humble servant, Ros. Nexson.” 
IV. To the Earl of Oxrorp. 
* MY LORD, June 96, 1714. 


* It is very fit that every thing that is published 
of Dr. Grabe's should be laid before your Lordship, 

use you were pleased, in a very distinguishing 
Manner, both in his life * and at his death, to shew 


* Through the recommendation’ of Mr. Harley, Dr. Grabe 
Peceived from the Queen a purse of sixty guineas towards the 
Priaüng of his Septuagint. A pension of a hundred pounds $ 
Year, which had been settled on him by King William, was also 
Continued to him by Queen Anne. Yet we find this learned and 
Pious Divine, in 1711, addressing the Lord Treasurer in terms 
Which demonstrate that he was then sinking under the compli- ' 
©ated load of penury and ill health : 

* MY LORD, St. Paul's Church-yard, Aug. 22, 1711. 

*' | find my constitution, by the continual labours which . 

X have undergone these fourteen years, so much weakened, and 
any health so much impaired, that within these four months J 
Ihave had three fits of illness; of the last of which I am not yet 
ffull recovered. Now these, as well as other accidents, have 
<aused to me more than ordinary expences this last year, and 
mmnade me, receiving nothing of her Majesty's pension in twelve 
Emonths, run into debts amounting to fourscore and odd pounds. 
Oi these I have paid indeed last week a part out of the last Mi- 
«-lnaelmas quarter's pension, which a friend received for me at 
Whitehall ; but, since I owe still about threescore pounds (which 
ele makes me, under those frequent monitions of mortality, very 
“kneasy, and ashamed to see some of my creditors) ; and since 
Che physician thinks it ebeoluteky necessary for the recovery of 
may health that I should go without any delay to the Tunbridge 
elle, which journey will occasion still more expences ; 1 humbly 

beg your Lordship, that you will be pleased to order the pay- 
Tent of the three last quarters, in all seventy-five pounds, now 
to be made to me, either by Mr. Godfrey at Mr. Compton's 
Offre, where I receive my pension, or at the Exchequer ; which 
Mierwards, when the pension-money is paid into the said office, 
may deduct this sum advanced unto me, and may pay then to 

Mr. Godfrey and his clerk their dues. ‘I hope, after two or three 

thy, to go abroad to the other part of the town ; and will make 

then bold to wait either upon your Lordship for. an answer to 
this tery humble request, or upon my Lord Harley ; of whom 
ides 
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yourself to be his patron. The learned prefatory dis- 
course of Dean Hickes * gives him a title humbly 
to beg your Lordship's acceptance of the whole per- 
formance. The catalogue of the MSS. which Dr. 
Grabe hath left behind him I presume to offer to 
your Lordship, as what will enlarge your opinion 
of his extensive learning and capacity, and at the 
same time afford your Lordship some agreeable -en- 
tertainment. I have returned to Dr. Bentley the 
books which Dr. Grabe had borrowed from the 
Queen's Library ; which I think myself obliged to 
acquaint your Lordship with, because I understand 
you had the trouble of an application upon that 
subject. I shall not venture to take any step to- 
wards printing the remaining part of the Septua- 


besides I intend to hear, what day he will be pleased, together 
with my Lord Duplin, to take a yiew of the Alexandrian manu- 
script, which I have copied out entirely some time ago, but 
cannot give the remainder to the press for reasons which I will 
not trouble your Lordship with at present. 1 recommend your 
Lordship to the grace of Almighty God ; heartily wishing, that, 
as he has delivered and exalted you to the highest degree of 
honour, so he may satisfy you witha long life, and at last shew 
you his salvation, I remain, with the most profound respect, 
my Lord, " 
Your Lordship’s most humble servant, 
Joun EnxssT GRABE." 


This letter is now first printed from Harl. MSS. No. 7591. 
Dr. Grabe died Nov. 13, 1712; and was honoured by the Kari 
of Oxford with a handsome monument in Westminster Abbey 
His ** Collatio Codicis Cottoniani Genesezs cum Editione Ro 
maná," which lay long unnoticed in the archives of the Bodleias 
Library, had ample justice done to it in 1778, by the attention 
and accuracy of Dr. Henry Owen ; and the whole of the Alex. 
andrian MS. has since been very accurately published in fac-simik 
typcs by thelate Rev. Dr. Woide of the British Museum. 

* Mr. Nelson left Dean Hickes an annuity of 201. ; and Dr 
Grabe bequeathed all his MSS. to him for life, and after his de 
cease to Dr. Smalridge. 

t This was, '* Some Instances of the Defects and Ornissiom 
in Mr. Whiston's Collections of Testimonies from the Scripture 
and the Fathers, against the true Deity of the Son and the Hol 
Ghost, &c. 1712 ;" to which Dr. Hickes prefixed an account ef 
the Life and Writings of Dr. Grabe. Me 


. f 
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got, till I have received your Lordship's direc- 
fons in that matter *. I am, with all imaginable re- 
spect, my Lord, your Lordship's most obedient and 
most humble servant, Ros. NELSon.” 


f 


V. To the same. 


* MY LORD, April 7, 1714. 
* I beg leave to acquaint your Lordship, that 
Ibelieve greater expedition might be given to the 
Plates -- concerning the Charity Children, if the 
person (Mr. Vertue) who does them should receive 
fifty pounds at present ; which I gave him reason 
to expect. I am, with great respect, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient and most humble 
servant, Ros. NELsON." 


VI. To the same, 


“MY LORD, June 18, 1714. 
* [ am required by my worthy neighbour the 
Dean to return his most humble thanks to your 
Lordship, for the Royal Bounty you have procured 
for Mrs. Elstob: she wants only that, to set the 
press to work; and therefore she humbly begs that 
your Lordship would be pleased to dispatch that 
afhir. I crave leave, at the same time, to remind 
yyour Lordship of the Sueen's encouragement for 
€arrying on the Plates of the machine erected for 
the Charity Children in the Strand, which are in 
great forwardness. I am, with the greatest zeal and 
my Lord, your Lordship's most obedient 

=and most humble servant, Ros. NEtson.” 


* The first volume was published in 1707 ; the second and 
fourth in 1709; the third not till 1720. 

+ These two plates, drawn and engraved by George Vertue 
for Sir Richard Hoare, then Lord Mayor, were presented by his 
@randson Henry Hoare, of Stourhead, esq. to the Society of 
Antiquaries, who first published them in 1774. 

VII. 
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VII. To the same. 


'* MY LORD, Oct. 4, 1714. 

* J have endeavoured several times to pay my 
duty to your Lordship, since you have retired 
from public affairs; but never had the happiness of 
meeting with your Lordship. I am obliged to ac- 
quaint you, that Mr. Bird has made a considerable 
progress in Dr. Grabe's monument ; and that part of 
my agreement with him was, that he should receive 
fi pounds this Michaelmas; which he has put me 
in mind of. I hope to bring the whole expence 
under what your Lordship was willing to bestow. 
Pray God protect your Lordship from the assaults of 
your enemies, and keep you safe against all their 
attempts! Iam, with great respect, my Lord, your 
Lordship's most obedient and most humble servant, 

Ros. NErsow." 


To these short billets of Mr. Nelson I shall annex= 
two excellent Letters to his young cousins George 
and Gabriel Hanger; which were preserved withar 
great care by Mr. Bowyer, who wished them “ to bess 


printed whenever an opportunity might occur." 


I. To GroncE Hancer, Esq. 


* DEAR COUSIN, - 

* ‘Your father having designed to send you form: 
"Turkey by the next ships bound to those parts, andi 
intending thereby to breed you to business; that®. 
you may be enabled to advance your own fortunes» 
in the world, and to assist your brothers when the 
shall be fit to receive the advantages of your kind 
ness; I cannot forbear commending that readinessze 
of mind you have shewn on this occasion, tc» 
comply with that scheme which your father, oma 
mature deliberation, with the advice of your bes'ae 
friends, has formed for the employinent of yours 
youth. So near a relation can never want kindnesaem 
to design that which is best for you ; and the advarme 
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tages of his good sense, and great experience, enable 
him to judge right in this matter ; so that, being 
<overned by the dictates of so kind and wise a 
father, you steer by a much surer compass, than by 
following the suggestions of your own thoughts, 
which must want due ripenegs in that path of life 
‘you now tread. [look upon this first step of your 
«conduct, to be a happy presage of your future wis- 
«lom and steadiness ; and a good omen that youy 
"woyage of life will be prosperous and successful ; for 
the miscarriage of many a youth has been owing to 
his own wilfulness and obstinacy ; refusing the ad- 
vice and guidance of his best friends, when he stood 
nost in want of it. Being therefore, Sir, deter- 
xnined to travel, by your father's appointment, and 
oY your own prudent consent ; 1 thought myself 
obliged to give you some advice in relation to your 
future conduct; and you ought to bear with me 
the rather in this matter, because I have had some 
Share in the care of your education. Besides, the 
Character of a godfather entitles me to some to 
Prescribe to you : but whether any of these reasons 
Would have prevailed upon me, if I had not felt a 
particular love and kindness for you, I know not. 
am sure the liberty I am now about to take, pro- 
Ceeds from a sincere and hearty concern for your 
future welfare ; and upon that ground, therefore, 
hope, it will be agreeable and acceptable to you. 
“I. In the first place, I must beg you often to 
reflect upon the great end for which you were sent . 
into the world ; which was, not to sport away your 
ime in pleasure, nor only to get a fair estate ; but 
to fit and prepare yourself for a happy eternity, in 
the enjoyment of God, by a constant and universal 
Obedience to all his holy laws; in comparison of 
Which, al the labours of life are mere trifle. My 
reason for giving you this hint is, that, by having 
your chief business always in your view, you may 
be continually upon your guari; so that neither 
pleasures nor business of life, nor the desires 


af 
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of crowing rich, may ever cause you to forget that 
you are a stranger upon earth, and that your days 
are as a shadow which will soon pass away. 

“IJ. In the second place, you ‘must endeavour 
that this greát end be prosecuted steadily and vigor 
ously, by all those ways and means which 
has established for the working out your salvation. 
You must resolve upon a holy and virtuous life, if 
ever you pretend to attain that happiness which God 

as promised. All other ways of getting to Heaven 
are fallacious ; and will in the end deceive you, if 
ever you are so unhappy as to trust to them; for 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord. Now 
the virtue and holiness I mean, are of a large ex- 
tent ; and comprehend your duty to God, your 
neighbour, and yourself; and is what the Apostle 
calls living righteously, soberly, and godly in this 
present world. In order to this purpose, God has 
given us his holy word, to instruct us in the parti- 
culars of our duty ; which therefore you must fre- 
quently peruse with great application of mind. He 
has moreover encouraged our addresses to Him, b» 
promising to hear our prayers; which we mu-—« 
therefore ofler to him in our closets, and in th 
publie congregations, that we may receive M 3 
and power ftoin above, to perform our duty. 
has farther mstituted the holy sacrament, to be * ? 
continual memorial of the sacrifice of Christ's deatli 4 
to convey to us the benefits of his sufferings:’ theres 
fore, if you sincerely desire the pardon of your sins 3 
grace and assistance to conquer them, and to maka. 
a progress in all virtue, vou must frequently T 
proach the altar, where these blessings are to 
found ; and indeed a man must have but very slighrR- 
notions of the benefits of Christs death, that rec» 
fuses to give this easy testimony of a thankful hears 
You must frequently examine yourself, that yos« 
may exercise repentance wliere you may fall shor-m 
of your duty, and that you may thank God where 
you liave been enabled to perform 3t; you must aes 

custos 
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custom yourself to meditate upon such divine sub- 
jects as occur in the course of your reading, that you 
may stir up all the faculties of your soul toa vigorous 
prosecution of them. The aforementioned means 
of grace are not to be rested in as the substance of 
Rehgion, but are to be used as necessary to beget in 
ws true piety and virtue ; and except we aim at that 
in the use of them, they will not be acceptable to 
God. A man may be a bad man, and frequent them; 
and yet there is no being good without them, when 
the providence of God gives us the opportunity to 
enjoy them. 

“II. In the third place, I must desire you, as 
much as you can, to live by rule and method; 
to divide the day into such proportions, that a 
Proper time may be assigned for all your actions ; 

the hours of your devotion, of your business, 
amd your diversions, may all be stated ; thus time 
will not lie upon your hands, nor sting you with 
regret when past. While you are subject to the 
Commands of others, you must be conteut to have 
your hours of business regulated by them; these you 
will quickly be acquainted with ; and what are left 
to your own disposal, must be employed partly in 
your prayers, in reading good books, and such as 
&re otherwise commendable, both French and Latin, 
that you may not lose those languages you have 
taken so much pains to acquire. 

* IV. In the fourth place, I must advise you to 
diligence and industry in your business, which is the 
best method to make it succeed. * Seest thou a man, 
says Solomon, diligent in his business, he shall stand 

ore Princes." The wisdom of man is distinguished 
by using proper and fit means to sttain his end. 

erefore, as you are concerned to support that cha- 

racter, and desire to bring to perfection what vou 

Project, you must never be careless and negligent in 

things committed to your trust and inanage- 

ment ; for this 1s even to offend against the duties of 
on. 


« V, 
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“WV. In the fifth place, since trade and com- 
merce are pitched upon for your employments, 
never deviate from exact justice and uprightness in 
all your dealings. Every particular .circumstance of 
life has its particular temptation ; and a man that 
sincerely designs his duty, will put his guard on 
that place where the greatest danger is apprehended. 
Frequent dealings with others present to us as fre- 
quent opportunities of over-reaching them ; and the 
more a man is trusted, the better he is able to pla 
theknave. Now, though I think as to this world, 
that honcsiv is the best method of thriving, be 
cause it secures credit and reputation, which are 
the main instruments of trade and commerce ; yet. 
there are some opportunities of unrighteous gainm 
that require good principles of Religion to keep = 
man right. Remember always that no repentanc— 
will make our peace with God for ill-gotten goodliE- 
without restitution; which makes that necessar-—1 
work difficuit and irksome :—that, whatever varnis-am 
we are able to put upon our injustice before mer 
vet God secs through the whole deceit, and will ona 
day judge us for it; and it contradicts the great rul E . 
laid. down by our Saviour, of doing to others as ww 
would they should do unto us. : 

* V]. In the sixth place, I must not forget t9 
enjoin vcu to take care to beware of covetousnessma 
because the love of money is the root of all evil di 
and :t 1s a secret poison, which destroys the souls a» 
such mca who otherwise appear sober and virtuous® : 
Besiues, ‘51s is a vice particularly incident to thoseae 
that £^: :;tates by their own industry, and theres3 





forc it !: .i ^ more necessary to give you warning o« 
it. it: si therefore, over-eager in the pursuit ow 
rit? S a4 *shen they increase, set not your hears 
upe ^is; — f'o acquire them by unjust means, ies 
t.c potest of covetousness ; but this vice lurkgt 
in nav ^:5oé6 actions less notorious; as, when se 


maa purs: che world to the neglect of the duties: 
Religion, eve. of prayer in his closet and family 
phy 
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when his mind is always anxious about the success 
of his projects ; when the poor have no share of his 
pus; when he is sordid, and cannot find in his 
to enjoy moderately what he possesses, or, if 
he does, spends it upon his lusts; and when he 
makes riches his trust and confidence. Now the 
love of this world is enmity against God, and does as 
effectually debar us from Heaven, as all the extra- 
vagancies of lewdness and debauchery. 
* VII. In the seventh place, I must put you in 
mind of keeping good company, by which Í mean 
iely men of pious and virtuous dispositions ; 
though, with these qualifications, it may be exten- 
to those of the best rank and quality where you 
reside, from whom you will he able to learn more 
from those of an inferior education. And it is 
Often seen that a young gentleman, newly come 
Into the world, is more frequently ruined by mean 
and inferior company, than by conversing with his 
saperiors, for whom having a deference, he becomes 
more modest and humble in his behaviour ; whereas 
when he finds himself the top of the, company, it 
isposes him to pride and vanity. It is ditlicult 
for those whose circumstances throw them into a. 
p deal of company, always to avoid that which is 
; and charity may sometimes oblige men to 
Converse with such, in order to their reformation, 
were there any probable hopes of making bad men 
better. But it is in every man’s power to chuse what 
persons he designs for friendship and frequent con- 
Versation ; a matter of that importance, that it re- 
Quires time and serious deliberation before you en- 
pe Men of no principles of Religion are not to 
‘relied upon, having no foundation to support 
fnendship ; besides, they may be apt to infect you | 
with scepticism ; and men who believe Religion, and 
‘ctcontrary to their principles, give but a scu 
ptoof of their sincerity, and by their bad example 
tay insensibly corrupt your morals. "Those we love 
lave 
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have a mighty influence over us; therefore let not 
a wicked man become your intimate. | 

* VIII. Inthe eighth place, I must »dvise you 

to obstinate temperance in drinking, the best met 
to preserve health, and a virtue strictly enjoined by 
the Christian Religion. There is no young man 
that converses in the world, but who is more or less 
exposed to this temptation ; but your particular si- 
tuation of Smyrna, by reason of the frequent arrival 
of ships, will make it difficult for you not to exceed 
the Christian measure, except you arm yourself 
with great resolution. Never think it a piece of 
manhood to be drunk yourself, or to make others 
so ; forthis is to distinguish yourself by what is the 
deprivation of manhood, extinguishing at once both 
your sense and reason: besides, it will make you 
jable to many unfortunate accidents. A debauch has 
brought many a fever, which has ended in death; 
has occasioned the breaking of many a limb, which 
is: not recovered without pain and charge; and 
how many have broke their necks on such occa- 
sions, and so gone out of the world without re- 
penting of so great a crime! Sometimes it creates 
quarrels, which have cost the life of one or both the 
disputants. But, if you escape these dangers that 
affect the body, your best part, your soul, must 
suffer by so plain a breach of your duty, till you re- 
concile yourself to God by unfeigned repentance. 
Never reckon an excess in drinking a small fault, a 
pecadigho, for this may prevail upon you to com- 
ply with the importunity of others; it is certainly 
a breach of God's laws, and you must count nothing 
inconsiderable that offends Him. Be free to own 
your weakness as to drinking; that it prejudiceà 
your health, and that you are not able to bear so. 
much as others ; and then, if the company have 
any good-manners, they will not press you. When 
you entertain friends yourself, introduce coffee and 
tea after dinner, and propose soine diversion, that 
_ drinking 
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drinking may be hindered. Several little arts a man 
will call to his assistance, that designs to keep 
himself and the company sober. But then, if you 
se at any time surprized, immediately next day - 
testify your repentance, profess your sorrow to God, 
and resolve on more firmness for the time to come ; 
if your companions should make a jest of it, let them 
know it is no jesting matter. And I think you 
would do well, if you punished yourself for so un- 
fortunate an accident, by imposing upon yourself 
aday of fasting, or by abstaining from the use of 
wine for two or three days. 

“TX. In the ninth place, I must caution vou 
against uncleanness, so frequent a failure in youth, 
ind which, when once indulged, will corrupt the 
bet principles, and has carried many a man to 
xepticism and infidelity ; because, when a man 
cannot reconcile his constant practice to the laws of 
Religion, he casts about how to get rid of the obli- 
gation of such laws, which bear so hard upon him, 
and give him so much uneasiness. Now the best 
rule in this case is, never to indulge the least ap- 
pearance of this vice, to discourage all loose and: 
wanton thoughts which may arise in your mind, 
to forbear all obscene and filthy discourse, to avoid 
all familiarity with the fair sex, not to seem pleased 
when others attempt to divert the company by 
lewd jests, to be modest towards yourself, and to 
treat yourself with reverence and respect. For 
chastity consists in a due government of those ap- 
petites which God has placed in us for the propa- 
gating of mankind ; which are never to be grati- 
fied but in a state of matrimony ; so that any thing 
that tends to provoke these appetites out of that 
sate, by our own voluntary consent, has a share 
ofthe guilt of the last act, and is what we must be 
acountable for, and therefore ought carefully to be 
Watched against. If you ever give yourself up to 
this vice, you will expose your constitution to 
great shocks, make your body the sink of many 

noisome 
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noisome diseases, consume your estate, neglect your 
business, and bring contempt upon yeu from all 
sober people; it will harden you against all good 
advice, provoke the wrath of God, and infallibly 
draw upon you in the next world the miseries of 
a sad eternity. 

* X. In the tenth place, guard yourself from 
the bane of conversation, which is evil-speaking 4 
This lessening the reputation of others by exposing 
. their faults is grown so common, that, more or 
less, even good people split upon this rock ;. so that, 
(f you have not a particular watch over yourself, 
you will be carried down the stream, and become 
involved in this common calamity. Some people 
never examine the truth of what they report, pro- 
vided it was told them ; but this is calumny and 
slander ; and if they know what they say to be true, 
yet if neither justice nor charity require the die- 
covery, itis the vice of evil-speaking, forbid by the 
Christian Religion : for, when there is no juetifiable 
, reason to the contrary, we ought to throw a veil 
over the faults of our neighbour ; for this is the treat- 
ment we desire from them ; we are not willing whatza 
is true of ourselves should be exposed to public 
view: besides, it is contrary to thet love which ism 
due to our neighbour, which, when sincere, will 
dispose us to cover those defects that may tend tow 
the impairing of his reputation. Now the more you 
mortify the evil passions of pride, envy, and revenge, 
the Jess you will be subject to distraction, whichsgl 
very often proceeds from them. An over-busy~g 
meddling temper will expose you to the ‘same== 
temptation; but, if you would entirely secure vour— 
self, resolve never to speak evil of any one. Do noti» 
suffer yourself to repeat stories to the disadvan 
of others, though never so public; for, though thisam 
on some occasions might be innocently done, yetal 
by degrees it may insensibly betray you to real de—- 
famation. . 


A 
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by all the means that lie in our power: and cer- 
tainly every man is delighted and pleased in being 
well used 


* XII. In the thirteenth place, I must parti- 
cularly recommend to you the practice of charity ; 
by which I mean doing good to the souls and bodres 
of men. ]t is true, God has set apart a particular 
order of men to be useful and serviceable to others 
in the t affair of their salvation, and there are 
several holy actions which are peculiar to the priests 
of the Lord ; which for a layman to invade, would 
be sacrilege. But there are some others which are 
common to both : every man may instruct his chil- 

' dren and servants in the principles of Religion, ancà 
reprove others when they transgress, and upon fad 
occasions insinuate exhortations to piety ; na | 
think it their duty so to do. But, if my chil 

or servants want baptism, I must call for a ministemmr 
if I would have them confirmed, I must carry the-— 
to a bishop, to lay his hands on them, and ble 
them ; if they would receive the holy sacrament, 
absolution for any sin that troubles their conscience 
I must apply to the priests that wait at the altar ; 

I would consecrate a child to the service of tL— 
churth, I must desire a bishop to ordain him, = 
cause they only are intrusted with that power. Bussem 
when you have servants, endeavour to instruct the 
in necessary Christian knowledge; lead them WK—l 
your repeated advice, as well as example,inthe press 
tice of Religion ; comfort your friends that mousse 
and are afflicted, with seasonable discourses of pret} 
and reprove prudently and gently all your compe 
nions, when you find they transgress God's lave 
But never unnecessanly vex or grieve any 1 
mind, for thereby you hurt his soul. As to 
bodies, you must, according to your abilities, reli 
their wants, and supply their necessities.; 
order to this purpose, I must suggest to ye 
' I take to be a prudent management ; 3e 
dedicate and lay apart a proportion of y 
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your diversions you would'aim at health as well as 
pleasure; which you may reap, from walking, 
riding, shooting, or bowling ; always remembering 
that diversions are for refreshment, not for an em- 
ployment. 

“XV. Inthe fifteenth place, I must press upon 
you the constant use of the means of grace ; such as 
are prayer, reading the Holy Scriptures, receivmg 
the blessed sacrament, self-examination, meditation, 
observation of the Lord's day, and other Feasts and 
Fasts of the Church. Some men deceive themselves, 
indeed, by placing all religion in these performances; 
and some, on the other hand, deceive themselves by 
thinking they are above them : but, if you really 
design the end, which is piety, and virtue, and hoh- 
ness in all your conversation, you must make use of 
those means, and that frequently, which God has 
prescribed for that purpose. You may as well pre- 
tend to grow rich without diligence and industry, as 
to be truly good without praying and receiving the 
sacrament, &c. 

* "The grace of God is necessary, to enable us fom 
do every thing that is good, and to strengthen us imm 
resisting every thing that is evil; and how can we» 
ever hope for such necessary and powerful assistance 
except we seek for it in the ways of God's appoint 
ment? I must therefore entreat you to be constants 
to your morning and evening devotions in yotümE; 
closet, to perform them with great seriousness aiv 
application of mind, remembering always that Greatest 
Majesty to whom you address ; and at such times E 
will be very useful to read some portions of thie 
Scripture, especially if you consult some good pase 
raphrase or comment upon it. Take all opportunas 
ties that are consistent with your business, of af. 


tending the public prayers, which are most 
able to God, as tending most to hrs glory; i 
always upon such occasions behave yourself i 


great reverence and devotion, considering tiis 
are aftera particular manner in the presencé of 
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Stand, sit, or kneel as the Church directs in her 
Rubricks : never talk nor gaze about in the Church, 
as it is too common, to the great scoadsl of 
Christians ; endeavour to correct this ili custom by 
acontrary carriage, that your example may rebuke 
and reprove such careless and negligent worshipers. 
Never turn your back upon the holy Communion : 
when all things are prepared for the celebration of 
the holy mysteries, Jet no pretence of your own 
wnpreparedness excuse your attendance. If you 
lve, and I hope you will, as it becomes a Christian, 
you can very seldom have a just reason for your 
absence. * Draw near, therefore, *totheholy table with 
great humility and devotion, and take the holy sa- 
trament to your comfort. "The opportunities of re- 
celving abroad offer but rarely ; which makes it 
very inexcusable, if ever you omit any that present 
themselves. Pay a.particular regard to the Lord's 
day, commonly ca fed Sunday ; distinguish it as 
much by your practice, as it is -by divine institution; 
attend the solemnities of Religion m publie at such 
times: this I look upon as of indispensable obligation, 
and not to be omitted but in cases of great necessity. 
let the rest of the day be dedicated to pious and de- 
Yout.employments. ‘his seems peculiarly necessary 
fo men of business and traffick ; because, being 
intent all the week long upon their worldly con- 
ferns, they really stand in need,pf xecollection and 
Teirement, for the improvement of their minds, 
Which the circumstances of Sunday are yery proper 
to promote. Not that I would have.yop superstitious 
X the observation of it, making.that absolutely 


' Mecessary which is necessary only.as a means; and 


therefore, when you are accidentally by company 
prevented in your method, grow not sullen and 
Worose; rather endeavour to.season.the conversation 
with hints of piety ; and dextrously introduce such 
topicks of discourse as ,may make the conversation 
suitable to the day ; but, if possible, let not campany 


deprive you of those advantages you may receive 


from 
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of other Bishops, which are established by divine 
nght. The Church of England, moreover. preserves 
the three orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
in a due subordination, as instituted by our Saviour 
and his Apostles ; whereby she is secured of a right 
and truly canonical ministry, and i 

ple furnished with valid sacraments. Now, the 
Dissenters have rejected this divine subordination of 
Church officers ; and. by throwing off Episcopacy, 
as their ministers have no lawful commismon, so 
their people cannot be assured of the validity of or- 
dinances administered bv such teachers. So that 

see, in one communion, errors in faith corrupt 

the doctrine of the Church ; and, in the other com- 
munion, errors in polity and government destroy 
the unity of it ; both which endanger salvanon ; and 
therefore I recommend to you the Church of re 
land with greater earnestness, because free from 
these fatal inconveniences. There is another thing 
wherein the Church of England has gloried as her 
particular characteristick ; that she teaches sincere 
obedience and uncorru loyalty to Princes; that 
we ought to pay them that obedience our constitution 
requires, and upon no ence whatever to resist 
them by taking up arms inst them, which is what 
is called Rebellion. Thisher Homilies teach, which 
contain good and wholesome doctrine; and this them 
Laws of the Land bind firmly upon us; for they 
place the power of the sword in the King, and ncm 
man can draw it but by commission from hàm (seem 
the Militia Act of Charles II.) And if subjectgci 
have never so good reason to take up arms againsie 
the Crown, if for want of success they ever come tam 
a fair trial according to the Laws, they must base 
found guilty of high treason, their own friendgdl 
being upon their jury. The Laws are so plain mem 
this case, that they have afforded no manner of sess 
medy to the subject in those extraordinary es 
that are urged. So that non-resistance and 
obedience is the doctrine of the Church md 
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be long aud happy ; that prosperity may never cor 
rupt you, and that affliction may always make you 
-better ; and that all your ways may be disposed to 
wards the attainment of everlasting salvation ; that 
among all the changes and chances of this morta 
life, you may ever be defended by: God's mos 
racious and ready help, through Jesus Christ ou 
Lord ; to which well-weighed petitions of th 
Church, a most hearty Amen is affixed by, 


Dear Cousin, 
Your most faithful friend, and humble serva 
27th July, 1708. Rosert NLsow." 


IT. To Mr. Gasriz, Hancer. 


** DEAR COUSIN, : 

“Tue best method I can contrive of shewing 
my co.icern for you at present is, to furnish you 
with a copy of that letter which I wrote to your 
eldest brother upon his leaving England, because it 
contains some rules, which may be of use to yquin 
the conduct of a Christian life. Your case and his 
are so far alike, that you both leave your own .coun- 
try, and are, by the designation of your best friend, 
your father, settled in a way of merchandize, where- 

y, with God's blessing upon your own industry, 
you may both very probably raise a considerable 
fortune, prove useful members of the commonwealth, 
and make others happy in sharing in your plenty 
and abundance. From this similitude of circum 
stances will arise an agreement in those temptations 
which it is likely may attack you both; and therefore 
what I thought proper to say to him you may very 
well apply to yourself; and thus far I may gnswet, 
that, if you take care to practise what is theres 
gested, you will not fail of recammending youre 
to all those in whose power it is to advance your 
interest ; but, what is more considerable, you vill 
thereby secure the favour of Almighty God, what 
blessing is necessary to succeed in all your unde 

| taking 
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Certainly hear that you are upright and diligent in 
your business, sober and temperate in your enjoy- 
ments, and pious and religious in your whole con- 
versation. . 
* | am very glad you have been confirmed ; 
whereby your Christianity is become your own deli- 
berate choice; the care of your godfathers and god- 
mother is discharged ; and you have before God and 
man engaged to perform your part of the baptismal 
covenant. | 
* [n order to dicharge this more effectually, you 
have been admitted to the holy table, where God 
. dispenses larger measures of his grace to those who 
approach with sincere intentions of doing their duty; 
and therefore, I hope, now you have been initiated 
Into the Christian mysteries, you will never neglect 
such opportunities which Providence may supply 
you with for the celebration of them. . 
"© have nothing more to add but my hearty 
prayers to God, that he would be pleased to prosper 
your voyage, and bring you in safety to your desired 
port, since in all your ways you acknowledge him ; 
and that he would direct your paths, and teach you 
to guide your affairs with discretion ; that he would — 
mever leave you nor forsake you, but conduct you 
safely by his counsel through all the businesses and 
enjoyments, through all the temptations and trou- 
bles of this life, to that blessed place where our Lerd 
Jesus liveth and reigneth for evermore. | 
“Jam, with great sincerity, dear Cousin, 
* Your very faithful humble servant, 
The Epiphany, 1713. RosERT NELsox. 
* Remember to be that in health, which you will 
wish to have been when you come to die." 
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No. Vl 


DR. ROBERT MOSS * ; (vol. I. p. 48.) 


. Dr. Robert Moss, the eldest son of Mr. Robert 
Moss, of Posswick, in the county of Norfolk, was 
born at Gillingham in the same county, in or about 
1666. His father had a pretty estate, which he oc- 
cupied himself; and, by his prudence and good 
economy, brought up and provided handsomely 
for four sons: Robert, who made a great figure in 
the world ; Samuel, who was bound apprentice to 
a merchant ; William, who died possessed of his 
father’s estate at Posswick; and Charles Moss, M. D. 

Mr. Robert Moss, the eldest son, was educated . 
inthe Public School at Norwich, under the care of 
Mr. Burton. He was thence removed to Bene't 
College at the age of 16, under the tuition of Mr. 
John Cory, B. D. an eminent ‘tutor, and an excel- 
lent Divine. He behaved so much to satisfaction by 
his ingenious exercises -~ of every kind, being at 
the same time a prime favourite with the learned 
Dr. Spencer, then Master and Dean of Ely, that, 
after having taken the degree of B.A. he was 
chosen into a Norfolk Fellowship, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Gerrard ; 1n. which he continued for 
many years, being engaged in the business of 
Pupils ; and it is well known that a great part of 


* Principally from the MSS. of Dr. Zachary Grey : by whom I 
have in MS. a Life of Dean Moss. 

f See a long copy of verses in ‘‘ Moestiss. ac letiss. Acad. 
Cam. Affectus, decedente Carolo II. succedente Jacobo II. 1684;"  . 
and a short one in ** Lacryme Cantab. in Obit. in. Marie 
1694 ;” witha very long onein English on the same occasion. 

the 
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the schools, in which he shewed a clear and dis- 

ünguishing head, reasoned justly and closely in de- 

fending a question, and urged his objections with 

great acuteness when he bore the part of the op- 

ponent, always expressing himself with great ease 

andfluency,in the most proper and significant Latin. 

_ After he had kept a Divinity-aet in the schools, 
In 1696, for the degree of B. D. there being a> 
Public Commencement that year, he voluntarily 
Undertook another on that occasion in St. Mary’s, 
where the Commencement was held before the 
erection of the new Regent-house ; and acquitted 
himself in both to the general satisfaction ; particu- 
larly, in maintaining the necessity of believing our 
Saviour to be the true God *, against the doctrine of 
Episcopius. 

His first call from the University was his being 
eppointed Preacher to the Honourable Society of . 
zrays Inn, July 11, 1698, in the room of Dr. 
Richardson, Master of St. Peter’s college in Cam- 
bridge ; which preferment he enjoyed to his dying 
day, h for some of his last years, when infir- 
Mities disabled him to officiate in person, that 
learned Body, which had always a great regard to 
Is person, and still express it to his memory, in- 


dulged him in the liberty of supplying the duty by a 


de utv. 
ec Towards the latter end of the following year 
(Jan. 9, 1699) he was named Preacher Assistant of 
St. James's, Westminster, by the rector Dr. William 
Wake (after successively Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Lord Archbishop of Canterbury) with the con- 
Currence of the Vestry. _ He was sworn chaplain in 


* His Thesis on this Question, “ Jesum Christum esse verum 

» est Doctrina credita ad salutem necessaria," with his 

; Verum" and ** Prevaricator's Speech,” were in the. hands of 

"Zachary Grey ; who had likewise an excellent determination 

of his‘in a Case of Conscience. The latter, with copies of se- 
eral letters to and from Dean Moss, are now in my possession. 


Vou. IV. | Q | ordi- 
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ordinary to King William, April 30, 1701 ; con- 
tinued in the same capacity in the following reign ; 
and was one of the chaplains in waiting, when 
Queen Anne, April 16, 1705, was pleased to visit 
the University of Cambridge; and was created 
D. D. in her Majesty's presence. 

* In 1708, he was invited by the parishioners of 
St. Lawrence Jewry to accept of their Tuesday’s 
Lecture, in the room of the Rev. Dr. Stanhope the 
Dean of Canterbury, who then resigned it *; and 
‘our author continued to support the credit and 
dignity of that place, bv meeting with the same 
approbation and applause with which it had been 
maintained before, and which he himself had gained 
in his former stations ; till at last, after many years' 
painful discharge of that duty, he was, by infir- 
mities growing on hum, obliged to surrender it in 
1727 +.” 

There was an early friendship contracted by Dr. 
Moss, and Dr. Charles Ashton t, Master of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, one of the most assiduous 
students and learned men of the age, which conti- 


* Sce the present volume, p. 159. 

T Preface to Dean Moss's Sermons. 

t The Reverend and worthy Dr. Charles Ashton, Master of 
Jesus-college in 1701, and prebendary of Ely the same year. 
He was one of the most learned men of the age ; his great know- 
ledge in Ecclesiastical Antiquities was excclled by none, and 
equalled by few ; as by his MS remarks upon the Fathers, and 
corrections of the mistakes of translators, will sufficiently appear. 
His critical skill in the writers of the Classicks is well known to 
many persons now living. Theie were many valuable pieces of 
his published in the time of his life, but without his name ; and 
amongst the rest, 1. ** Locus Ju-tini Martyris emendatus in Apol. 
[.p. 11. Edit. Thirlby, Bibliotheca Literaria," published by the 
learned Mr. Wasse of Aynhee in Northamptonshire, 1744, No. 
viii. 1.—9. “Tully and Hirtius reconciled, as to the Time of 
Casar's going to the African War; with an Account of the old 
Roman Year made by Cisar.” Ib. No. iii. p.99. 3. ** Origen 
de Oratione, in 4to; published by the late Rev. Mr. Reading, 
Kecper of Sion-college Library." 4. ** Hierocles in Aurea Care 
mina Pythagore Comment. $vo. Londini, 1742 ;" published, with: 
4 Preface, by Dr. Richard Warren, Archdeacon of Suffolk. 


nued 
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nued without interruption till the Dean's death *, as 
appears from many curious and entertaining letters, 
which are preserved, trom 1708 to that time. 

In 1708-9, the Reverend and worthy Dr. Thomas 
Greene, Master of Bene't-college, was desirous of 
having Dr. Moss resign his Fellowship, from his ' 
being incapable of residing on account of his many 
preferments in town, beinz preacher to the honour- 
able Society of Gray's-inn, assistant preacher to the 
rector fof St. James, Westminster, and lecturer of 
St. Lawrence Jewry. Fhe Master refused leave of 
absence; a-dispute was carried on by letter, but 
rather with too much warmth on both sides ; though 
It was not the occasion of any breach of friendship 
between them, as appeared from their subsequent 
behaviour, and as appears from Dr. Greene's letters, 
when appointed Bishop of Norwich ; and afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, when they were more nearly ‘con- . 

In this debate, however, the Master was 
much blamed by some for refusing his leave of ab- 
sence, as.he himself had received much greater 
Indulgence in a like case, from a former Master of 
the College. 

In 1711, the learned Dr. Thomas Brett, a very 
able writer, and author of several ingenious pieces, 
Published a Tract, intituled “ An Enquiry into the 
Judeinent and Practice of the Primitive Church, 
in relation to Persons baptized by Laymen +, where 

t. Bingham's Scholastical is considered; with an 
appendix, in Answer to the Lord Bishop of Ox- 
ford's (Dr. William Talbot) Charge." 


* [n 1709, when some scheme of alteration in the University 
Was proposed, Dr. Ashton sent to his friend Dr. Moss an account 
9 all the Colleges in Cambridge, with his Remarks on it. These 
We in Mr. Baker's MSS. vol. XXVII. p. 455.—1 have several of 

. Ashton's letters, and many of Dr. Warren's, in MS. 

t In 1711 there arose an unhappy controversy concerning 

validity or invalidity of Lay-baptism, in which some of our 

ps and learned Divines were divided in opinion. ‘The oc- 

Sion of this dispute was as follows: Mr. Laurence, a learned 

layman, baptized and bred among the Dissenters, was not € 
az 
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On the death of Dr. Charles Roderick, Dean of 
Ely, and Provost of King's-college, Dr. Moss waz. 
named by her Majesty Queen Anne to the deanre- 
of Ely, to which he was instituted April 30, 1712 
Upon this he quitted his fellowship of Benet soo- 
after ; and it is thought would have been. promote== 
to a much higher station in the church, perhaps tli: 
the see of Ely, had his Patroness survived Bp. Moom 

In this year he published a Sermon, inüitule a 
«The Extent of Christ's Commission to baptizes. 
with a Preface. addressed to the Dissenters.” 

In 1713, Dr. Turner, vicar of Christ-ChurcB, 
London, and vicar also of Greenwich, published the 
following tract without a name; “ Concerning the 
State and Importance of the present Controversy 
about the Validity of Lay Baptism, fairly repre 
sented; by a Country Clergyman.” And in the 
same year was published a tract with the following 
title: ** A Compendious History upon valid and 
invalid Baptism ; by the Archdeacon of Wells *.” 

The following Address to her Majesty Queen 
Anne, upon the Peace of Utrecht in. 1713, was 
found among the Dean's papers ; and is believed to 
have been penned by hiuiself : 

* Most gracious Sovercign, 

** [t is the false glory of the Nimrods and. mighty 
hunters of the earth, to add conquest to conquest, 
and country to country, to sacrifice the lives of 
numberless innocents to an unbounded ambition, 
and to carry desolation whithersoever they exten 
dominion. | 

* But your Majesty drew vour sword with nobler 
views; to defend your own territories from unjust 
invasion, to reduce the pretensions of other Princes 


fied concerning the validity of his own baptism, and was bap 
tized by a Clergyman of the Church of England ; and wrote té 
following ingenious tracts in defence of what he had done: 00 
intituled ** Lay Baptism invalid, 1711 ;” a Defence of it in te 
same year ; and in 1712, a tract intituled “ Dissenters’ Baptim 
null and void." 
* Samuel Hill, M. A. 
to . 
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to the standard of equity, to restore the tranquillity 
ed liberties of Europe, and, with the concurrence 
«f the Almighty, to establish it inviolable to all 

E-osterity. | 
* These great ends once obtained, your Majesty 
 Piously resolved to return the devouring sword into 
7 Es place, and meekly to lay it upon the altar ; con- 
«— Buding the War upon pine! ples of Religion, as you 
& eran it upon those of Justice. 
*€* And it was the most generous sort of compassion, 
e. most heroical degree of pity, to close the wounds 
C» £ so many fainting Nations at once, and, after the 
& E-medding of so much Christian blood, like water, to . 
S Beare even that of your very Enemies. 
* We dare not, Madam, even on this important 
c«casion, to offer the customary compliment to so 
relizious a Prince, and say, that you have had the 
balance of Power ; for that is possible to Him alone 
who hath weighed the mountains in a scale, and 
measured Heaven with a span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure. 

* But, since your Majesty hath used all the pre- 
Caution that human wisdom could well suggest, 
and settled things upon the surest foundation that 
the uncertainty of this world would admit; we do 
entirely confide, that the God who hath made you 
the instrument of so many blessings to your people, 
will prosper this most beloved work, and make it 
truly healing im its influences, and durable in its 
good effects to many generations. 

* And the hope we conceive of this is the more 
confident, because we have the sacred pledge of 

Your Royal word, that vou have been watchful to 
secure the Protestant Succession, and industrious to 
*ture a perfect friendship with the House of Ha- 
hover, to the confusion of all those who would make 
Umerit of separating interest so well united, even 
the infinite hazard of the cominon safety. | 

"That your Majesty may long live and reign 

‘in the affections of your loyal people, whom 
yeu 


yer of your Majesty s mcst dunfal sulg 
P Previews to the assembling of the Conm 
F 1713-14, the followire letter 
dressed by Dr. Moss to Dean ' 

“Shad the favour of my very good 1 
Dean of Canterbury's letter, and should 
knowledged it, but that a listlessness for b 
tirexomeness of writinz, and the prevaiin 
af the hyp prevented me. I am confine 
doors, and have passed a good many restk 
whilst under the distemper I am not 
from ; and really, to speak the truth, 1] 
uncasy in mind, as well as body. The aff 
tioned to you in my last gives me more ! 
I believe, than it does you. For my own] 
J could have depended with a great deal of 
tion upon your honour, fidelity, and pru 
the chair; and I had conceived good hope 
majority would have been'as well satisfiec 
fut T now fear umbrage is taken abrot 
Country : whether any body else is aimin 
ennnot take upon me now to say. Al 
proposed. for farther consultation. I beli 
we Dave met once or twice, some person 
will he agreed on, upon whom to devolve 
interest. I shall not stick to declare m 
freely, and labour heartily for you. If; in 
any other person sheuld be pitched on, 
from that time it will be thought proper | 
it, and to endeavour to obtain the conc 
the Country Clergy ; and when once th 
given out, your name will be no longer m 
nor brought at all into the canvass, 
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by the unserviceable zeal of well-meaning friends, 
which I hope will be carefully avoided. Perhaps after 
all, being somewhat low, I may be more diffident and 
desponding than there is reason for ; but, whatever 
turn the affair may take at last, I can truly affirm 
for myself, that my principal view was, to preserve 
the honour, privileges, and unity of the body al- — 
together ; and, as the best means in order to that 
end, my next'aim was, to get you into the chair. 
If, notwithstanding, the majority will determine 
us into other measures, I do assure you, I shall 
reckon it a great disappointment, though you will 
not allow it to be so to yourself. But, however the 
€vent may be, you will excuse my honest (though 
unsuccessful) designs and endeavours ; for, whatever 
I may fall short in, I shall never be found wanting in 
that sincerity in which I always purpose to act ; and 
with which I am most assuredly, Sir, 
Your most affectionate and obliged brother, 
and faithful humble servant, R. Moss. 


“] earnestly wish for an opportunity of seeing 
you, though but for half an hour." 


In 1714 he was collated by Dr. Robinson, Bishop - 
of London, to the living of Gilston, altas Geddle- 
ston, a small rectory on the Eastern side of Hert- 
fordshire, which, though but of indifferent value, 
proved of great convenience to one so disabled as he . 
was from taking long journeys upon the stretch ; 
and not only served to accommodate him in his 
passage between London and Ely, but, as he usually 
resided several months in the year, it afforded him 
à more uninterrupted retirement than it was in his 
power to command in places of public resort. 

The Preachership of Gray's-Inn he about this time 
ve up; and, by his recommendation, the successor 
tothat appointment was the Reverend Dr. Thomas 
Gooch, Master of Caius-college, and afterwards 
successively Bishop of Bristol, Norwich, and Ely. 
This appears by the following friendly epistle : | 

| ‘* DEAR 


— —— 
e. 
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- * pEAR SIR, Dec. 10, 1716. 
tUe Vi Mr. Halton, I will talk that matter to 
1 call upon meto-morrow. But this I 


Ín 1 17, Dr. M was supposed ; to have been à 
cho di ne The Report vindicated from Mis- 
3 being a Defence of my Lords the Bi 


ing it might take 


it 
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may not have expressed my thoughts in so good a 

manner as I very well know you would have done. 

I hope there is at least nothing amiss in it ; and so 

beg of you to send it to my Register Mr. Woodward, 

to be engrossed on a skin of parchment ; and, when 

ou and your brethren of the Chapter have signed 

1t, to get the Apparitor to carry it about to the Clergy 

of the Diocese, that they also may sign it; and it. 
may be sent up to London to me by one of the Cam- 

bridge carriers, with all the dispatch that may be, 

to be presented, that we may not be among the 
latest of our brethren. I do not expect that any of 
the Clergy should give themselves the trouble of 
coming up to London on this occasion: I will en- 

deavour to get some few Clergymen to attend at the 

presenting, which perhaps may be a private one ; 

for so I am told, the number being so great, they 
Will not all be read when presented ; but only some 

notice taken in the public papers, that such were 

presented. | 

* | hope you enjoy your health in as good a state 

as when I saw you last ; your strength we must leave 

to the goodness of God, to be restored to you when 

he sees fit. My hearty service and good wishes at- 


tend y and your good lady. 
' * am, reverend sir, your very affectianate bro- 
. ther and servant, Tuo. Erv. 


* This being near the Commencement-time, it is 
very likely that the Apparitor will find many of the 
Clergy at Cambridge, and so make his business more 


€asy and quiet.” | 
The following is a copy of the Address: 


* After the great surprize and concern in which 
your subjects cannot but bear a dutiful part with 
* your Majesty, upon the death of our late Sovereign 
of famous memory ; giveus leave, dread Sir, to ex- 
|n the consolation we have received, upon your 
ajestys happy accession to the Throne. Your 
mos 
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most gracious Declarations published to tlie world 
have inspired gladness into every loyal heart. The 
‘Constitution now happily established in Church and 
State hath, and will always have, the experience of 
your continual care; which, we cannot doubt, will 
as tenderly preserved us the apple of your eye. 
May the God of Heaven strengthen: your hands, 
and make you his own glorioüs instrument in the 
preserving us! and may the spirit of love unite our 
earts, stripped of all partiality, and make us @ 
people worthy to be preserved! May the laurels . 
ourish in your days, if the sword must be um- . 
sheathed, which God avert! And if your counsels and 
endeavours for peace should succeed, may the olives 
take root arain under your shadow in safety, with 
honour! May all the valuable privileges of your 
people receive new life and increase from your 
powerful influence and encouragement! and may 
your people's duty remain inviolably the. same, and 
still be quickened and heightened hy the sentiments. 
of gratitude! "To secure all our wishes at once, may . 
all the choicest blessings both personal and national 
descend (but very late) upon the Royal Issue of 
your Crown, and continue long, through many . 
ages, hereditary in your most illustrious House. 
These, may it please your Majesty, are the unfeigned 
pravers of | 
Your liege subjects, and most devoted servants, 
The Dean and Chapter of the Church of Exy. 


* Given under our common seal, the 2d of July, 
in the first year of the reign of his most serene Ma- 
jesty George the Second, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and in 


the year of our Lord 1727." 


The constitution of this very worthy man had 
been impaired by many and severe réturns : of the" J 
gout, which distemper began to seize him very et 
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in life; but his attempt to cure it by a regimen *, in 

which sulphur was a great ingredient, which others 

had tried before with a success that was much 

boasted of, and which seemed for some time to have 

wrought a perfect cure on him, is thought to have 

occasioned that almost total loss of the use of his 

lirnbs, which it was his misfortune to labour under 
for some of his latest years ; and it began to be ap- 
prehended, that the same disposition might, in a 
little time more, impair his parts and meinory too, 
axad leave but little more than the outward shell of’ 
w hat had been once Dr. Moss (which calamity had 
befallen some great geniuses and bright ornaments 
of the Church). The loss of him, though at any 
ti rne to be lamented, admitted of some consolation, 
im the respect that he did not outlive himself. 

He boughta house in Cambridge two or three years 
before his death, in order to be more retired; but it 

leased God to release him from this mortal state, 
Tarch 26, 1729, in the 63d year of his age. 

* He died without issue, and left a comfortable pro- 
visionfor his widow; and, after some legacies, the bulk 
of his fortune to his third brother’s son, Mr. Charles 
Moss -F, a promising youth, and student of Caius- 
College, Cambridge T." 


. * His brother, Dr. Charles Moss, an eminent physician at 
ingston upon Hull, by letter furewarned him against it, by ap- 
}rizing him of the consequences that would attend a long use 
€»fÍ it, which exactly cane to pass. 
t These are the words of Dr. Z. Grey. This “ promising 
zw Outh" was afterwards a fellow of his College; B. A. 1731; 
. 2M. 4.1735 ; D. D. 1747 ; archdeacon of Colchester, preben 
€ Af Salisbury, rector of St. Andrew Undershaft, and of St. James's 
'e-uninster, 1750; of St. George's Hanover-square 1759. He 
Nus elected Bishop of St. David's 1766 ; translated to Bath and 
"Ven 1774; aud died April 13, 1802. His only surviving son 
"was at that time a canon residentiary of St. Paul's; and in 
= 507 was promoted to the Bishoprick of Oxford. 
+ It has been said, that when an attempt was made to dis- 
| him of his fellowship in Bene't college, he had the 
Fer of a senior fellowship in Caius college. However that 
Cus, he admitted his nephew of that College, sizar to Dr. 
©Sooch the Master; ont * which place, 


the 
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His body was buried (as ordered by his will. dated 
Oct. 10, 1728) in the presbytery of the cathedral 
church of Elv, where the Bishops, Deans, and Pre- 
bendaries, are usually interred. ‘The funeral, agree- 
ably to his own direction, was conducted with a 
decent frugalitv, without the ostentation or expence 
of any escutcheon, or such like ornament; onl 
with a plain tomb-stone laid over the corpse, with 
this inscription : | 

« Ronsertus Moss, S. T. P. 
Decanus Eliensis, 
ob. 26 Marti, 1729, xt. 63 ;" 
and his arms, Ermine, a cross patée. 


I shall conclude the Memoirs of Dean Moss with 
the short character given of him by the Reverend 
. and worthy Dr. Andrew ‘Snape, in his Preface to 

"the Four First Volumes of the Dean's Sermons *. 


the Dean has settled, by will, an augmentation of 57. per 
ennum for ever, charged on his share of Dee mills in Cheshire. 

* ** Dr. Snape, in drawing a Just and true character of the 
Dean, has at the same timc given the world a true portrait of his 
own ; for no person of his own time was thought more deserving 
in every respect than himself. He was created D. D. in 1708, 
when her Majesty Queen Annc honoured the University of Cam- 
bridge with her presence. In 1706, as appears from the Public 
Orator’s book, the following gentlemen were appointed to carry 
a letter of compliment to the University of Frankfort, on the 
oecasion of their Jubilee; Andrew Snape, D. D.; Henry Pen- 
rice, LL.D.; Henry Plumptre, M. D.; William Grigg, M. A. 
(afterwards Master of Clare-hall) ; John Wyvill, A. M.; the 
two latter were chosen probably the Non-regent and Regent, 
‘asthe three others represented the three faculties of Divinity, 
Law, and Physick. This letter bears date ** Id. Mart. 1706." In 
1708, this University sent a second letter to that of Frankfortg 
to thank them for their hook of verses, &c. spoke on that oc- 
ecion, It is not mentioned how this letter was conveyed ; 
probably by the Minister of the Empire, resident in London. 
The letter ts dated (* 7 Id. Julii 1708." Dr. Snape was for some 
time First Master of Eton-school, and at the same time Canon 
of Windsor ; and upon the death of Dr. John Adams, in 1799, 
Provost of King's college, where he presided with great honour 
to himself, and. benefit to his College ; the revenues of which: 
(as 1 have heen informed) were greatly augmented in his time, _ 
hy the assistance of some fellows of the College, his particular 
friends. His compositions of all kinds were much esteemed; . 

en 
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*€ As to the character of the Dean, he was of a 
eful personage, a gentlemanlike address, a sweet, 
affable, and benevolent disposition ; and had some- 
thing so winning and engaging in his conversation, 
that he was scarce ever known to lose a friend that 
had been once intimately acquainted with him. He 
was of a frank, open, and generous mind; a stranger. 
to all artifice and disguise. However deep his ca- 
pacity reached in matters of science, yet in the com- 
merce of social life he was so void of all reserve, 
that you might see through him. He affirmed, and 
you believed him ; he proposed, and you trusted 
um; you knew him, and you loved him. 

i He was very communicative, both of his sub- 
stance and his knowledge, being a liberal benefactor 
to persons in distress, and a friendly guide to those 
that repaired to him for advice; having been the 
director of many young Divines in the course of their 
studies, and having resolved some cases of conscience 
of a nice and delicate nature, which were put to him, 
With great judginent and integrity *. 

“To give any thing like an abstract of the fol- 
lowing Discourses, was not the design of this under- 
taking; and to point out the peculiar excellencies 
In them, would be much anticipating the reader's 


4S 3 preacher few equalled, and no one excelled him ; and in 
the part he bore in what was called the Bangorian Controversy. 
© was said, that he drew up the Address to His Majesty King 
»€orpe the First in 1722, upon the institution of Whitehall 
avachers; an Address worthy of the imitation of both Uni- 
Venities on all occasions of the like hind, as it was thought to 
hae nothing redundant or defective init.’ Dr. Z. Grey, MS. 

* * Abp. Wake was formerly minister of Gray Inn, but his 
€Xninent piety and learning has lately raised him to higher pre- 
ferment. He devotes himself to preaching and divine medita- 
tions; and he excels in experimental divinity... ., Dr. Moss's 
Preaching and life are the same. He is all that he looks ; and. 
would drain any wit but his own, to do his piety justice. | 1 shall 
nly add, he preaches at Gray’s Inn ; by which it appears, the: 

wyers are in earnest to go to Heaven ; for they chose Dr. 
Wake, and now Mr. Moss ; and cull out the best guides to shew. 

€m the way." Dunton, pp. 455, 488. 


1 
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judgment ; besides, that a comparison between 
them, in singling out any one as particularly excel 
lent, might be looked upon as charging the rest with 
imperfection. 'The reader may be assured, he will 
meet with what is useful and instructive in them all, 
and that they have their separate beauties, and come 
all from the same masterly hand ; he will find mat- 
ters of practice pressed upon him by the most stron 
and lively motives; and points of doctrine establish 
against the opposers of Christian fuith, by rational 
and convincing arguments ; he will be instructed. 
what to believe, how to act, and how to pray ; and 
set right in the way that leads to happiness and sal- 
vation *. | 
- .* One set of Sermons, however, in the second vo- 
lume, about ‘The Nature of Truth and Falsehood 4-;' 
as the writer of this account has been particularly af- 
fected with, he cannot forbear recommending to the : 
: perusal of those who were the most familiarly ac- 
quainted with the Dean, not altogether for the just- 


* «The author of these Sermons had so established a reputa- 
tion as a Preacher, that to give any character of them would be 
28 presumptuous as it is needless.” 07 

Present State of the Republick of Letters, vol. IX. p. 43. - 

T It was observed of the great Viscount de Turenne, Mar- 
shal of France, ‘‘ that he had from his tender years a pre- 
dominant love for truth ; jhe detested that policy, which to- 
succeed in its designs, employed dissimulation, lying, and de- 
ceiving. He spoke either well or ill of himself, according as it was 
necessary ; the one without vanity, the other without shame, 
and both without affectation, like a man that was become m 
. Stranger to himself. This character runs through all his wri- 
tings, whether letters, instructions, or memoirs. His reputa-- 
tion of being strictly faithful to his word, was so well esta- 
blished, that most of the Princes of Germany treated with him 
without asking any guarantee. ‘The Swiss, Dutch, English, 
and Swedes, thought themselves secure, if he had given them 
a promise; he never gave one without being sure that he was 
able to perform it; and rather than come under 
which he was afraid he could not fulfil, he chose to run the 
risk of provoking the Minister, displeasing even the King, and 
seeing himself deserted by his troops." Life of Marshal Turenne, 
1736, vol, I. p, 490. 

ness 
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ness of the composition, or fur the clearness of 
thought, and elegance of style; with regard to 
Which, other sermons in these volumes may stand 
upon an equal footing ; but, because it cannot help 
bringing to their remembrance, the behaviour and 
manner of dealiug of their late worthy Friend ; how 
truly he was an observer of the rules of that honest - 
Casuistry, by which he requires others to regulate 
their conduct ; how sincere and heartily he was a 
lover of truth, how averse to lying and falsehood 
an every shape ; how far he was from allowing him- 
self to practise any little arts of deceit ;; with what a 
Zz*nerous scorn he would forego the fairest oppor- 
fwinity of promoting his own advantage, if the way 
© it were not open and direct, if any sinister means 
Ww-ere to be made use of, if the lowest degree of dis- 
*sJOemulation or guile, of shift or evasion, of over- 
F^e«aching or undermining, were to be dispensed with, 
72 order to the attainment of his ead. 
“In a word, faithfulness and veracity, honour 
& "Gd integrity, candour and humanity, were his just 
> Fharacteristicks ; which, joined to his other Chris- 
LEazn virtues, and intellectual endowinents, rendered 
‘aim ainiable, and respected by as many as were 
within the sphere of his acquaintance ; and those 
svho were not, will be inclined, if not for the sake 
of what is here said, to esteem him at least for his 
bu s sake, after the perusal of the following 
sheets.” 





“«* The following lines (from a MS. of Mr. Wagstaffe) were 
found in Dr. Moss's study after his death : 
Donitun Lectori, quomodo legendu sit Burnetti Historia sui tem- 
poris et pro verá admittenda. 


* Leguntur Hebrzz verso ordine Literz, 
Cancrique serpunt in contrarium gradus ; 
Tenelia Virgo, si quem amet perdite, 

(Ea est protervitas) fugit tanquam oderit ; 
Quenque odit Aulicus (tanta est urbanitas) 
AsBiore abundans quasi studiosus colit. 

Dt kHebrea legi, Cancros ut gradi vides, 
Tera1e-lla ut odit Virgo, amatque ut Aulicus, 
Tike- lege Lucianus Historiam suam, 
SULLA X xcx2 Burnettus ipse veram dixerit." 
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Xo. VIII. 


ROBERT JENKIN, D. D. 
(See vol. I. pp. 76, 127.) 


Rosert JENkIN, the son of Thomas and Mary 
Jenkin of the Isle of Thanet in Kent, was born of 
yeomanry parents, of a good estate, in the parish of 
Minster, in that Isle, and there baptized, as appears 
by the parish register, Jan. 31. 1656. He received 
his grammatical education in the King's school at 
Canterbury, whence he was removed at 17 years of 
' age to St. John's college, Cambridge, where he was 
intituled to one of the four scholarships of 107. per 
annum, given by Mr. Robinson, formerly of that 
society, for and towards the maintenance of those 
who are sent hither, and are natives of the Isle of 
Thanet, or of the county of Kent *. Accordingly 
lie was admitted sub-sizar for the master, Dr. Turner, 
May 12, 1674, under the tuition of Mr. Francis 
Roper 4- ; (decessit t 1691). He was afterwards 


* Cole's MSS. vol. XLIX. (5850) pp. 215—919. 
| Francis Roper, Dunelmensis, of St.John's college, Cam- 
bridge; B. A. 1662 ; M.A. and senior fellow 1666 (decessit 
1658) ; B. D. 1673 ; and vicar of Waterbeach in Cumbri ire 
was collated to a prebend in the church of Ely on the day his 
predecessor, Bishop Womack, died, March 19, 1685-6; and 
was installed April 1. He resigned Waterbeach about Michael 
mas following, and became rector of Northwold in Norfolk, 
June 7, 16987, which he resigned soon after the accession of King 
William III. He was deprived in 1690, for refusing to take the 
oaths appointed bv act of parliament ; and dying April 13, 1719, 
was buried in St. John's college chapel, without any memorial. 
Bentham's Ely, p.258. 
t Decessit in College Registers means left the college, and 
cut his name out. A bene decessit granted to a member permits 
ham to transfer himself to another college. T.F. , 


‘ 
- 


chosen 
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As chaplain to Bp. Lake, he was one of the sul 
scribers to that bishop's declaration * on his deat 
bed, Aug. 27, 1689, of his steady adherence to tl 
doctrines of the Church of England, part of whic 
consisted of passive obedience and non-resistance. 

On quitting his ecclesiastical preferments, M 
Jenkin retired to his Fellowship, which was n 
subject then to those conditions, unless the Bishc 
of Ely, the visitor, insisted on it; and the bishc 
was by the college-statutes not to visit, unless call 
in by a majority of the Fellows. By this means | 
and many others kept their Fellowships. 

In 1690, he was taken into the family of the Ea 
of Exeter, to whom he became domestic chaplai 
How loug he continued at Burleigh is not no 
known: but that he was there in 1697-8 is evidei 
from the following confidential letter, on the pru 
ciples of.the Nonjurors, from a resident member « 


the College : 


* To the Rev. Mr. Robert Jenkin, at Burghley. 
‘* DEAREST SIR, Feb. 23, 1697-8, 


** I HAVE taken some time to consider of you 
last, and have endeavoured to look back in‘ ov 
public papers so far as to the beginning of tk 

reaty of Peace, whether King James did nothin 
to save his right, I found, in ** The Monethly Ac 
count of March 1697,” Reflections upon his Man 
festo to the Catholick Princes. I must confesse I ha 
forgotten that he had putt out any such manifeste 
tho’ upon sight of this I could recollect that it wi 
published here in England, with an Answer b 
some friend to this Government. But any farthe 
enquiry is now needlesse, since we have tl 
Monethly Account of January last. Theauthor lx 
gins it with Reflections upon the Peace; and m 
tions as one obstruction to it Ring James's Meme 


or Manifestos both to the Catholick and Prote+~ 


^ * Mr. Kettlewell’s Life, Appendix, p. xvi. RUE € 
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that this deserves so much gratitude from 
James, as to consent to his making peace wit 
Prince of Orange; but thus I conceive as te 
matter: By the Law of Nations, any Foreign ] 
may send his embassadors, &c. to an usurpet 
treat with hin as if he were the rightfull Pi 
other Princes are under no obligation to 
meddle in the disputes about the Crowne c 
Realme ; their businesse is to trade and ti 
with us, and to doe all things that one Natio: 
have occasion to doe with another with whom 
are in peace. Pursuant to this, the King of ] 
never was under any obligation to abett 
James's right, or to assist him towards the re 
ofit; but might have paid the King Regna 
same respect that he begins to doe now ; an 
would imply no owning of his having the true 
to the Crowne, and King James having lost it. 
doing otherwise, i. e. abetting and assisting 
James, was a part of a friend (tho' he migh 
his owne interest in it) ; for it was more th: 
was any way obliged to. Now his circums 
doe not allow him to continue so far King J: 
friend ; but he is forced to make peace with 
land, -and to oblige himselfe not to assist 
Jaines any longer, nor for his sake to forbear 
entercourse with England which any two N 
not in war may by the Law of Nations ente 
with one another. In doing this, he does not 
the King Regnant, or disowne King Jauies's : 
and, consequently, tho King James consent : 
doing this, it implyes no cession on King J: 
sides from his right, but onely that he is c 
that the King of France should not for hi: 
continue the war against England. ' 

_ But I needed not have entered into this d 
till the point of matter of fact is cleared, and 
fore beg your pardon for the trouble. I w. 
had the happinesse of your company, witl 
Mason and his brother; but shall hope for 
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Margaret's Professor of Divinity healso succeeded the 


college, Cambridge, and chosen fellow March 28, 1658, as 
Herefordensis (his father having had the rectory of Brampton 
Bryan); M.A. 1662. April 10, 1663, he was instituted to the 
rectory of Hamoune in Dorsetshire, on the presentation of the 
Trenchard family ; which he quitted in 1667 (being then senior 
taxer of the University) for the rectory of Paglesham in Essex, tc 
which he was presented by Bishop Henchman. This also he 
quitted in 1675 (being then B.D.) ; and was collated, by Bp. 
unning, Nov 20, to the rectory of Newton in the Isle of Ely 
He became D. D. in 1676 ; and the same patron conferred on him 
Fen-Ditton in Cambridgeshire, July 4, 1677 ; gave him a prebenc 
of Ely, Oct. 25, 1678 ;:and made him master of Jesus-college 
July 11, 1679. OnDec.3following, he was elected Master o 
St. John's college ; vice-chancellor of the University in 1680 
and Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity in 1688 ; a year o 
trial; “ being noted," says Mr. Baker, “for his firmness, inte 
grity, and prudent conduct, in the government of his College 
as he has since been for his extraordinary abilities in the Chair.’ 
(Preface to Bp. Fisher's Sermon, p.lxxi) During the impri 
sonment of the Earl of Shaftesbury, Dr. Gower was commissioner 
by the University to wait upon the King at Newmarket, Sept. 38 
1681; at which time he made a most loyal and dutiful speech 
expressive of the University’s thorough detestation of the late rebel 
lious and seditious practices, and their well-instructed zeal fo 
the Church established, the envy and terror of her adversaries, a 
well as the beauty and strength of the Reformation. Dr. Gowe 
was accounted a very learned man, and an excellent governor « 
his College, to which he left 500/. towards purchasing livings 
an estate worth nearly 100/. a year, at Triplow (where he ak 
built a new house) to be annexed to the headship for ever; tw 

exhibitions of 10]. each, for poor scholars, sons of cle 
educated either at Dorchester or St. Paul's; and all his books | 
their library. He was probablv also, as beneficed in Essex, 
benefactor to the re-building of Harlow church, which had bee 
burnt 1708, his aims being among those of other benefactors i 
the windows of the nave. He died March 27, 1711, and w 
buried in St. John's college chapel, with the following inscriptio 
** M. S. Depositum Viri admodüm Reverendi Humphredi Gow. 
S. T. P. Coll. Divi Johanni: Prafecti ; S. Theol. pro D'nh Mis 
garetà Professoris ; Ecclesie Eliensis Canonici; qui Collegiu 
per annos triginta et amplius strenue ac feliciter rexerat. Qb 
xxvii Martii, annoque Domini mpccx1. statis sue LXXIY 
There is a print of Dr. Gower in his Doctor's robes ; Jac. Fellos 
pint. G. Vertue sculp.; on which Mr. Cole observes: ** He hag t 
appearance of a well-looking gentlemanlike man in his go 
print by Mr. Vertue. He is drawn in a wig, aud in his Com 
cation Ermine robes, so that he has much the semblance of 
Cardinal in this becoming habit : which, as it is very handagg 
‘a 
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As Lady Margaret’s Professor he was incapac—-3 

ted from filling the second office of the Universi 
In being  Vice-Chancellor; however, 1719,. Di» 
Gooch, then in that office, had him for one of Im x. 
assessors, at the degradation of Dr. Bentley *, f «5; 
demanding, as Regius Professor of Divinity, exc» 3- 
bitant fees on creation of doctors im that faculty. 

He had the misfortune to lose his memory axa«l 
understanding for some years before his death, axa d 
sunk by degrees into childhood. In this condition 
he was removed to his elder brother's house at South 
Rungton in Norfolk, where he died April 7, 1727; 
at the age of 71 years ; though in his epitaph it 1s 
said 70 ; a very immaterial circumstance, and de- 

pends only on calling him 71, being then in his 
current year, being born in 1656. He was buried 4f 
(with his wife Susannah, daughter of William H at- 
field, esq. alderman and merchant of Lynne, who 
died 1713, aged 46, his son Henry, and daughter 
Sarah, who both died young 1727) in Holme cha- 
pel, in South Rungton, of which his brother was 
rector. Another daughter Sarah survived him. 





“The following epitaph f for him," says Mr. 
Cole, * was given to me in. 1747 by my honou 


in Flanders under King William. See Wotton’s Boronetage, vol. 
V. p. 215.—Onc day, upon some bad reports there from Can- 
bridge, the then Lord Carteret said, ** Well, Mr. Commissaty» 
what have you to say for your College now ?” ** Why, to be suTe; 
I must own that circumstances are against us; but, th . 
hardly shall, who am an old man, vet I dare say your Lords hiP 
will live to sce that College as obsequious as any other.” Ths 
prediction was completely fulfilled; when his Lordship nobly prO" 
moted Dr. Taylor, who was the last that retained in secret the 
slightest principles of this party. Fróm Dr. Taylor himself to 7 
all but the conclusion. T. F. . 

* A full and impartial account of all the proceedings, &€ 

inst Dr. Bentley, London, 1719," 8vo, p. 15. 

+ Cole's MSS. vol. XXXV. p. 40. to. 

t Printed in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol, XLIX. pp. e687 
350, with some particulars of his life. 
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Patron, the late Browne Willis, esq. who had a great™ 


regard for his memory. Itison à'small mural mo- 
nument : 
« S. M. 


Reverendi admodum Roserti JENKIN, 
Sancte "Theologi: pro Domina Margareta 
in Academia Cantabrigiensi Professoris, 
omni laude dignissim}, . 
et Collegii Divi Johannis Evangeliste Prefecti 
vigilantissimi, spectatissimi ; 7 
qui doctrine, pietatis, religionis, 
ornamentum fuit illustre ; 
exemplar venerabile, 
vindex fidelissimus, 
et usque vixit 
monumentum perpetuum. 
Ob. 7 die Aprilis, 
anno Domini 1727, 
eet. 70 *” | 
* His arms, as I took them from a table in the 
Y odge, where I dined Tuesday Oct. 6, 1779, and on 
vn atchievement hanging in the organ-loft, are, Ar- 
ent, a lion rampant reguardant Sable. | 


“In Mr. Baker's History of St. John's College is 
the following list of Fellows elected, in 1717, m 
the place of the Nonjurors ; and, being acted in the 
time of Dr. Jenkin's prefecture, claims a place here. 

Electio Sociorum, Jan. 21, 1716-17 ; 
et Admissio Sociorum, Jan. 22, sequ. 
Leonardus Chappelow, Ebor. pro D'nd Rooksby, 
decessore M'ro Tomkinson. 
Ricus Wilkes, Stafford. pro D'nd Fundatrice, 
decess. M'ro Leche. 
Whitleius Heald, Ebor. pro M'ro Ashton, decess. 


M'ro Baker, sen. 


Tho. Hill, Ebor. pro M'ro Platt, decess. M'ro 


Bazter. 


* Blomefieli's Norfolk, vol. IV. p. 243. 
1 P. 399, in C "LS 


IU Ricus 


= 
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Ricus Morris, Cantianus, pro M'ro Platt, deces: 

M'ro Brook. 

Edv. Wilmot, Derb. pro M'ro Beresford, de 

Wro Bülers. 

Caleb Parnham, Rutland. pro Dnd Fund. det 

M’ro Verden. 

Gul. Clark, Salop. pro ID'ná Fund. dec. M'r 

Dawkins. 

Hen. Hotherstone* Haugh, Camb. pro D'nd Fwuna 
dec. M'ro Wooten. 
Tho. Tatham, Lancast. pro M'ro Ashton, dec 

AM"ro Kishton. 

Seniors present at this election: Mr. Bowtell 
Mr. Foulkes, Dr. Edmundson, Mr. Chester, an 
Mr. Hall. | 

N. B. This election of Fellows was had in conse 
quence of a removal of several Nonjuring Fellows 
in virtue of an act of parliament. 


The ordinary election of Fellows is always in Lent. 


_ _©Dr. Jenkin's will may be seen among the Mf 
Collections of Mr. Baker -+; but, as I never saw it 
I cannot say whether he left any thing to the college 
or was otherwise a benefactor. It is probable that 
if he had not done something of that sort before hi 
fell ill, the nature of his disorder would deprive hin 
of the capacity of doing it then 1." 
He was author of the following publications 
1. * An Historical Examination of the Authorit 
_of General Councils: shewing the false dealing tha 
hath been used in the publishing of them ; and th 
Difference among the Papists themselves, abou 
their Number. Second Edition, London, 1688, 
4to. 2. ' A Defence of the Profession which th 
Right Rev. Father in God John [Lake] late Lon 
Bishop of Chichester made upon. his Death-beq 


* Sic for Fetherstone Haugh. | 
+ This article is among that part of Mr. Baker's Collee 

preserved at Cambridge, vol. XXXII. No. 35, p. 581, ''' 
+ Cole's MSS. ubi supra. ZEND 


,6 
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nephew. And Mr. Bowyer had the happiness, ain 
1770, of returning the favour to a relation of tle 
worthy Master, in a manner by which tlie: perseon 
obliged was totally ignorant to whoin’ he was 131- 
debted for the present he received *. 

Dr. Jenkin had an elder and younger brother; 
Henry and John. 

John was a judge in Ireland, under the Duke of 
Ormond; upon whose going abroad, he became 
and died a Nonjuror, leaving a son. What is be- 
come of the son, and whether he had issue or no, 
is unknown. 

Henry, elder brother of the master, was vicar of 
Tilney in Norfolk +, and rector of South Rungton 
cum Wallington, where he died in 1732, and had 
three sons, Thomas, William, and Robert. 

Thomas, the eldest, was the Master's proper 
sizar, and left two sons; the eldest settled in Lin- 
colnshire ; the youngest, fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was in. 1770 with his pupil Lord 
Milsington, eldest son to the Earl of Portmore, and 
was afterward rector of Ufford (a college living); 
between Peterborough aud Stamford. 

William left no issue. 

Robert, the third sou of Henry, was in the same 
station as his brother ‘Thomas, under the Master ; 
was a minor-canon of Canterbury, and possessed the 
living of Westbeere, worth about 90/. a year. He 
niarried a sister of Col. Blomer, of the Guards. 
This lady died Oct. 9, 1763 ; and Mr. Jenkin died. 
Oct. 8, 1778. 

‘The Master, either by deed of gift or last will f» 
gave all to his nephew Thoinas. 

Mr. Austen, of St. Martin’s, Canterbury, married 
into the family of Jenkin $ ; and has a long pedigre* 
of it. 


* Sce Mr. Bowycr's will. 

1 See Dr. Brett's Life of Mr. Johnson of Cranbrook, p. iv. 

+ See p. 250. e 

§ Win. Jenkin, born 1612, son of ...... son of ..... - 
Folkstone, Kent, was M. X. of St. John’s college, Cambridgz — t 
and, his father first turning Puritan, he was lecturer of =" 
Anne's, Blackfriars; and dicd in Newgate 1685. Palnec . 
Nonconformi-ts Memorial, I. 97 —100. 


No. 1X. 


WILLIAM WOTTON, D. D. 
(See vol. I. p. 147.) 


WiLLIAM Worrow was born Aug. 13, 16 66 ; and 

Is genius for learning languages when hardly past in- 
fancy was so remarkable, as to be set forth by his 
Father *, ina pamphlet, dedicated to King Charles 


* Having been favoured by a great-grandson of Dr. Wotton 
With the loan of the original book in which these remarkable testi- 
rnonials were entered, 1 shall here exhibit them ina regular 
Series, as a literary curiosity : 

His Father thus prefaces the MS volume : 


** (Omnibus omnis eris, si tibi nullus eris. 


IIeAv; tv xaipu xtovos. J. W.. 
Paulüm sepulte distat inertia | 
Celata Virtus. Hor. 1 Carm. iv. 9. 


He then adds, * The truth of this Narrative, for matter of 
fact, I shall evidence by these honorary mentions some persons of 
worth and learning have left with me, under their own hands, 
Concerning my child : 

* Mr. Ombler, a fellow of Corpus Christi college, coming oc- 
casionally near my house, and hearing of my child, was pleased, 

to satisfy himself, to do me the honour to make an experiment 
of the truth of what he had heard ; and, as a testimony of his 


ot action, after he had examined my son, he gave this account 
Of him : 


** Prima juventutis indoles futurum virtutis fructum indicat. 
** Hauc sententiam. posuit JonaxNEs OMBLzn, Coll. Corporis 
Isti Cantab. socius, Gulielmi Wottoni gratià, qui quinque 
Plus minus natus annos, linguam Latinam, Graecam, et He- 
braicam, mirum in modum callct. 
JMaii 24, 1672." 


) ** Puerorum messis in Herbd. 
* Quod Antiquitas expectavit, prwsens itas prestitit. Gu- 
ing, H.F. nondum sexennem observavi in Latinis, 
et 
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II. intituled, “An Essay on the Education of 
Children in the first Rudiments of Learning; to. 


et Graecis (credo etiam ex fam4 in Hebraicis) expertum, aded 
ut non tantàm pueri hujus messis in herbáà, sed etiam in arist4, 


ac jamjam futura in segete ; quod lubens testor, 
Maii 29, 1672. W. Cooxz." 

** Gulielmum Vottonium, Henrici patris Wrenthamiensis fi- 
. hum, propria indoks, parentis cura, presens fama, ex divin4 
grati, ornaverunt. Quo tempore alii ejusdem aetatis crepundia 

stant, ipse SS. Scripture linguis Latinà, Grec&, et Hebraic&, 
egit, intelligit, exponit. "Virgilium, Homerum, "Terentium, 
Pythagoram, gaudet legere, intelligere, recitare. Divina bene- 
dictio perficiat quod incepit; ut quem pro state infantulum. 
nondum sexennem, pro viribus diu valetudinarium habui, ad 
dxwr» perveniat, d; avdpa víAnov, es jartpoy MAsxing TH exAvespualo; 52 


r&, Hzec devotus, gratus, venerabundus Divinam benignitaters® 


scripsit, Parens ejus, H. Wotton.” 
Junii 30, 1672. 


* Sir Thomas Browne, Doctor of Physick, a gentleman 
S log 


only famous for his practice, but illustrious as well in Philo 


noff— 
as Philosophy, upon the observation he had of my son, left thigss 


testimony of him with me: 

* | do hereby declare and certify, that I heard William Wot- 
ton, son to Mr. Henry Wotton of Wrentham, of the. age of 6 
years, read a stanza in Spencer very distinctly, and pronounce it 
properly ; as also some verses in the first Eclogue of Virgil, which 

purposely chose out, and also construed the same truly. Also 
some verses in Homer, and the Carmina Aurea of Pythagoras, 
" which he read well and construed ; as he did also the first verse 
of the 4th chapter of Genesis, in Hebrew, which I purpoeely 
Chose out. Tuomas Browns.” 

July20, 1672. 

r * Mr. Skippon, a gentleman that honoured both his own 
country, the many countries he hath with commendable 
care and observation viewed in his travels, at present a member 
of the Royal Society in London, and my worthy neighbour, upon 
his frequent experience of my child's proficiency, hath given bim 
this testimony : 
| * Laudataque Virtus crescit. 

* [n gratiam speratissimi pueri Gulielmi Wottóni sexenhis, 
Henr. F. qui linguam Hebraicam, Graecam, et Latinatn legit, et 
in vernacuhim vertit; hoc veritatis et benevolentiz urnuocvsr, 
L. M. Q. scripsit. Pur. SxirPox." 

Sept. 4, 1672. 
** Mundus non senescit. 
« Hujus rel clarissimum specimen mihi exhibuit eximium in- 


genium Gulielmi Vottoni, Hen. F. qui nondum septentiis mit 
callet 


P d 
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gether with a Narrative of what Knowledge Wil. 
iam Wotton, a Child of Six Years of Age, hath 


callet linguam Latinam, Graecam, et Hebraicam ; quem audivi 

legentem et construentem varias N. et V. Testamenti partes 

hisce linguis conscriptas ; necnon Horatii et Homeri carmina 

quamplurima legit, recitat, et intelligit. Miror ego; faveat 

Deus! Natu. PARKHURST.” 

Jun. 3, 1673. | 
* Det Deus autumnum similem. 

** Laudo fortunas Henrici Wottoni, qui filium habet Guli- 
elmum, puerum nondum septennem, Anglice, Latine, Grece, 
Hebraice, legentem et (quod supra Romana miracula). intelli- 
gentem, tanthm non tot linguis, quot annis preditum. Hunc 
DOminis, gentis, setatis suze ornamentum designat et vovet, 

Jun. 3, 1673. Wa. Drois." 


** Si credere fas est, 


* Puerum sexennem non modo accurate? legere, sed quodam 
rapdo intellizere, Latine, Graece, et Hebraice; quod tamen pre 
Certo scio Gulielmum Wotton, F. H. viri eruditi et presbyteri, 
«tügise. In cujus rei pen? incredibilis testimonium, hoc lubens 
attestor, Jon. Knyvett, Eq. D. Balnei.” 

Jun. 4, 1673. ; 


* Guliehno Wotton puerulo septenni, Latine, Gract, et He- 
Seraicd valde supra etatem erudito, similem, id est, felicissimurm 
112 timore Dei, in gratia coelesti, et in severioribus studiis pro- 

, summis votis, et certissimA spe exoptat, 
Jun. 19, 1673. Ep. Norvic.” [Bp. Revworps.) 

* Vultin' pater, filique verum fatenti veniam indulgere? 
dws alii eximias Gul. Wottoni nondum septenmis pueri dotes 
XWwerità predicant, ego interea non sine quidam admirationis 
Xrxetüsque mixturà tacitus contemplor. Vereor enim ne quis: 

afflatus stupende indolis officiat. Cave, Pater, ne tu’ 
filio nimium confidas; cave, Fili, ne tu tibi ipsi. Summum. 
Dei ornamentum, necnon fidissiina custos, modestia, 
Hizad alibi quàm sub humilitatis velo aut securids habitant, aut 
Splendidits emicant. 

Scripsit Jonannes Conant, SSte. Th. D. qui preclaris 
dotibus incrementum ac longevitatem animitüs appre- 

catur. Jun. 17, 1673." 

* Erore Infantium et Lactentium perfecisti (D'ne) Laudem. 

** En Gulielmum Wotton, potentis et bonitatis tuse mirandum 
Preconem ; qui, setatis septennio nondum peracto, Latine, 
Graec, et Hebraice, divina legit et intelligit eloquia! Det lu- 
™Minum Pater, ut qui linguas titulo crucis inscriptas tam mature . 
^allet, Jesum etiam ipsumque crucifixum cognoscere contendat. 

ita vovet Ep, Rgyxorps, Archid. Norf. Jun. 17, 1673." 


* Gye’ 
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attained unto, upon the Improvement of thos 
diments ; in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Tor 


*' Gulielmo Wotton, puerulo septenni. 
* Septenni puero cur desit litera multa ? 
Cum tibi septenni litera nulla decst. 
Macte esto virtute tu’. Perfectio post te 
Ne detur numeris. Veteriora dabis. 
Ita precatur, Jun. 1673, J. CorLiNGzs, S. 'I 


* Ad eundem ab eodem. 
Why should a child, who 's yet but seven years old 
Want learning, whenas thou no more hast told ? 
Go on, ripe child! let not perfection be 
Stinted to seven ; in thee we shall more see.” 


* Gulielmum Wotton, puerum septennem, linguam | 
cam summá cum facilitate perlepentem et in vernacula 
tentem non sine stupore andivi Nec mints egregius hic 
venis in linguam Grecam Latinámve triumphavit, qua 
braicam. Faxit Deus, ut dotes ipsius eximie magis m: 
indies crescant, utque maturior ipsius etas eAdem foe 
vigeat floreatque, quà ipsius pueritia. Ita precatur, 

Jo. BzgALE, à sacris dom. R. P. D. Episcopo Norvice: 

* Gulielmus Wotton, magnz spes altera Rome, sumn 
facilitate legebat et exposuit linguam Latinam, Grecan 
brhicam, Syriacam, et Arabicam, annos natus 7, Au 
quem conservet Deus in Ecclesie veré Catholice decus 
tamen ! Siccum admiratione dilectissimi infantuli sumn 
precatur RaApurLPH.SANDERSO! 

Coll. Divi Joan. Soc. apud Cantabrigienses. Aug. 13, 


** Gulielmus Wotton, alter sané Hercules, de quo quin 
aequum est ut scriberetur historia, quo magis indignior eg 
de illo jam septem annos nato Latine, Grece, et Hebraic 
tim? callenti Syriacz et Arabice lingue non ignaro, esse 


toriographus. 
Tuo. Lecue, in Coll. D. Jc 
Aug. 13, 1673. Evang. Cantab. Soc, 


«c In 
premature indolis 
immature aetatis 
puerum Gul. Wotton, 
H. F. 

stupeat Natura! 
Infans fatur, 

N wriO. ica worvyavro®, 
Octogenarius Cato discere voluit 
quod Puer octonarius docere valet. 
Quis neget literas minüs quàm animas 
ex traduce fieri ; 
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By EXenry Wotton, of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge ; and Minister of Wrentham in Suffolk ;” 


quum tu, Wottone aoruypaypnle, 

talem genuisti filium ? 

cte, puer ; 
crescentibus annis 
crescat etiam indoles ; 
nec pueritia hec tua aurea 

adolescentiam habeat argenteam, 

juventam plumbeam ! 

Oct, 31, 1674. Tuo. Brown, M.S. Beccl.” 


** Symbolum Amicitie et Applaustis. 

* Gulielmus Wotton, puer novennis, jubar Sutfolcience, (mi- 
sabiledictu) virtute pariter et doctrinà multis sexagenariis et 
doctis multó superior; assidu praxi, et jugi lectione pollens ; 
se Latii terminis minime cohibuit, sed longe ulteriüs progressus, 
in Greciam penetravit, ac linguam Hebraicam, omnium lin- 

 guarum fontem, effecit sibi fer? familiarem. — Quisquis est qui 
hoc nisse penitiàs cupit, seipsum Wrenthamie micantem adeat, 

. Wi quantus est, tum colloquendo, tum audiendo, actutüm diseet. 
Deus coronet tam preeclarum opus quod incepit, et huc usque ad 
perfectionem duxit, ut quem jam agnoscimus omni laude dignum, 
quivis laudatione vel ingenti digniorem in posterüm videamus. 
Bc optat, orat, obsecrat, 
JosmuA Meen, Ecclesiastes inter Jernemuthos. 17 Nov. 1675." 

"Gulielmus Wotton, infra decem annos, nec Hammondo nec 
Grotio secundus. Joun EacHARD, Praefectus 

Apr. 1, 1676. Coll. Cath. apud Cantabrig." 


*' Gulielmo Wottono, Hen. F. decenni. 
Bavpaciv avdporasds, «roAvyAwccU, 
M3 traits Qptzi» odin, 77 xaxia yamriaesy, 
M» uxepQpovery crap’ 0 06: Dpovety, Arg 
Drovery elg ro TwProvecr, 
"Edy rai; yAucouss Tuy aOpwrey Aarw, &e. 

" Eug, puer EvQvic, quis te discernit? Quid habes quod non 
acceperis? Ignosce seni monenti, voyenti. Memento te Christi 
dscimlum, voti baptismatis reum ; cujus reddendi damnas esto,. 

| salvus ut sis. 
| Aic xv»to et&vlóvy, Jo. WHITRFOOTE, sen. 
vii Calend. Maii, A. D. wpcrxxvir." 

" Eximie, puer dicam, ansenex ? Me meisque laudibus multd 
major, fac ut monita hac, à summo erga te amore profecta, non 
contémnas. 

Tiare doois aya, x«l war uenia afAnoy avebevics, Jac. i. 17. 

“Ors if avvu, xal ds alse, xal ds avrOy và. wale. aura n dota, 
xi. 36. 

Vor, IV, S | "Eon 


Ed» dide ta ubrnas wevla, tak «acras THs yrbcis, oor 

yw, dX dpa. 9 oyarn d enmwritleu, & Quridro. 1 Cor. xii 

Avo slow, a3nÜuos xol eepyrofery by olg Seotbuxos tops, Pyth 

, Nulla re propids accedimus ad Deos quàm benevolent! 
| Qui non perficit, nihil effecit, Sen. 

Heze. BunTow, 8." 


** Gulielmus Wotton, puer decennis, praesentis sacul 
ratio, expectatio futuri eximia, wais «»Auxeóno;, TBag 
geri zmulus, et ad ejus exemplar prop? accedens, Grece, 
et Hebraice philologus, necnon et supra etatis et vim 
Geographiam, Chronographiam, et Historiam, callens. 

M»nuocvro» B&xEDICTI Ri 
subsequenti tamen hic monitione correctum et castig; 
Si Chrístum nescis, nihil est si cetera discas. 
Apr. 27, 1 
, © Gul. Wottono. 

** Macte, puer, virtute tui! Et, quos nunc Vere fruc 
mittis, fac przstes in Autumno. 

T. Buckenuam, M. D. S'tà Ed. Burgensis, Mart. 12, 1 


** Spertate Eruditionis Viro Henrico Wottono. 

*'Tue laudi faveo (reverende vir), et eonsilii tui.r 
valde probo, qui in sseculi usum ac ornamentum ex disti 
tnstitutione tu& Gulielmum, tuum egregiz indolis filium 
linguarum pre-idio instructum et supra fidem eruditum, ; 
atque ad famam asseris ; quem ad optimas artes natum et 

puerulum tibi et nobis sospitet Deus Opt. Max. et favore 
prosequatur, quo sustineat spem de futuro studiorum | 
conceptam, atque animi dotibus utatur ad tuum et p! 
decus! Gvuir. Lynner, Trin 
Mart. 15, 1677. Cant. Soc. S.T. P 


** Non annis, sed factis astimatur «etas. 

* Guliclmus Wottonus in pueritiíÀ senescit; omnia ¢ 
dicit eà setate, quà alii incipiunt -tantàm discere. 
stupendo juvene specimen exhibetur, quid efficiat patet 
gentia in filio naturá-et ingenio ita disposito, at nihi 
prüterfluat, quie instructor fidissimus instillat. Ommes 
ita-caHet, ut qu:evis pro vernaculA habeatur. Insigne ji 
prolucebit exemplum. nisi forte imitationis desperatio t 
dustriam. Hoc amicitie et admirationis ergd posuit | - 

. Hew. Paman, Socius Joh. CQ 
Mart. 16, 1677-8. Med. D. et Orator Acadeg 


** Gulielmo Wotton juveni supra annos omnifarià prope 
eruditione instructo, Graece imprimis lingue ut et Orie 
callentissimo, acrü'r:nd:e indolis et rare, nec hujus g 
dion n; Lum et «sAcaz^ias cacInplo, à cujus tam figi 

x, 


A 
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the degree of B. A. in 1679 ; in 1685 obtained a 
fellowship at St. John’s * ; commenced B. D. in 


&tque herbA uberrimam pictatis atque doctrine messem meritd 

"Xpectare'liceat ; boc elogiuin lubenti animo et jure optiuio per- 

hibit, Jaco. Dvron, S. T. P. M. Coll. i. Cant. 
Mart. 17, 1677-8. et Decanus Petroburgensis.” 


* Guliélmus Wottonus, dzcimum tertium annum agens, novo, 
Imo nullo, exemplo adinissus ad gradum Baccalaureatüs in Ar- 
tibus c15. 1»cL xxix. . 

* Prudenter et more majorum Senatus Cantabrigiensis censuit, 
praripiat etatis premia qui iysam etatem compendio discendi 
tanto intervallo precurrit. 

* Scilicet, iniquum essct eum honori nondum tempestivum 
videri, qui jamjudum ab ineunte state, pent dixeram ab incu- 
nabilis, omnigene Literature maturus fuissct. 

H. Go* zn, Coll. Div. Johan. Preefectus, 
et pro co anno Caput in Theologià." 
'H &pxn dn ubou «xayloc. 
* Hec Gulielmo Wottono decimum tertium anium nato, et 
duodecim linguas callenti, in memoriam sui mirabundus reliquit 
NICOLAUS SCHLANGE, Danus. 
Cantab. Jan. 99, an. MDCLXXX.” 


* The following letter, dated Cambridge, Nov. 6, 1739, was 
addressed by Dr. Taylor to the Rev. William Clarke : 
** DEAR SIR, 
' * Dr. Wotton's account from our Registers is as fulluws : 
April 20, Will’ Wotton pens. Dr. Eachard. [Regr. Adaniss. à 
&ath. Cant. ab anno 1675 ad 1626] 
“Wotton, Cath. A. B. senioritate secundus, 1679. (Regr. 
“William Wotton, Coll. Joh. A. M. 1683. [Ibid] 
“Will. Wotton, Coll. Joh. 5. T. B. 1691. [Ibid.] 
“ What follows is from Mr. Baker : 
“We the Fellows of St. Katharine Hall in Cambridge (the 
x being absent) doe certify, that Willian Wotton, who com- 
Ynenced Bachelor of Arts in January 1679, hath behaved himself 
Soberly and studiously, during his residence amongst us, and 
hath free liberty to admit himself of any other College. In tes- 
Simony whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names: 
Nich. Gouge, Jo. Warren, W. Milner, Cath. Hall. Jun. 20, 1699. 
-—ldem Gul. Wotton, Suffolciencis, natus in Wrentham, filius 
Henrici W. Clerici, admissus ext Pensionarius hujus Collegii 
Vos] cum ícstimonio predicto, tam morumquam....... 
li 9, 1682. Tutore et fidejussore c,us M'ro Beresferd. [Regr. 
Coll. Joh.) There is no date of age ; but I very well rcinember, 
that, when by our Statutesiew~ ^" to take orders, he was 
bot of age to be ordained, ^easure will show 
". ' ; . . his 
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11691 ; and was made chaplain to the Earl of No» t. 
tingham, Secretary of State; who in 1693 gave hi. wm 
the rectory of Milton in Bucks. The next year Wine 
ublished ** Reflections upon Antient and Mode- 2m 
rning." A second edition came out in 16Ccam»;, 
with Dr. Bentley's Dissertation annexed to it; «n 
account of which, Mr. Wotton, although he took 
no part in the controversy, received some very sev «ere 
treatment from Dr. Bentley's opponents: yet Mfr, 
Boyle allows, that ** he is modest and decent, speaks 
generally with respect of those he differs from, and 
with a true distrust of his own opinions. His book 
has a vein of learning running through it, where 
there is no ostentation of it." Falling under the* 
lash of Dr. Swift, he wrote ** A Defence,” &c- 
printed with a correct edition of the Reflections i» 
1705. In1701 appeared “The History of Rome = 
from the Death of Antoninus Pius, to the Death 
Severus Alexander, by W. Wotton, B. D." 8vo. 
His first publication as a Divine was a Sermoras 
against Tindal's * Rights" in 1706 ; and in 1707 he= 
obtained his Doctor's degree. His next work wages 
* Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium Thesauri Gram—— 
matico-Critici et Archzologici, Auctore Georgi» 
Hickesio, Conspectus brevis per Gul. Wottonum =» 
S. T. B. cui, ab antique Literature Septentrionalis 
Cultore, adjectz aliquot Notz accedunt ; cum Ap— 
pendice ad Notas. Londini, Typis Gul. Bowyer 2 
1708," 8vo; (a translation of which by Mr. Sheltom2 
will occur under the years 1735 and 1737.) Ithas 
been generally supposed that he was the author c»f 
** Bartlemy Fair; or an Enquiry after Wit, 17095" 

















his age. Ego Guil. Wotton, Suffolc. juratus et admissus sum 3:31 
perpetuum socium, pro M'ro Beresford, octavo die Aprilis, 168.5». 
(Regr. Coll. Jo.) Decessit 1694; Thomas Baker eodem d&€' 
immediate junior.” T.B. 

* | observe a contradiction in Mr. Baker's account about tie 
day of the month of Dr. Wotton's admission into our Colkgz*- 
Jf you think it material, it shall be rectified. I am, dearSX*. 
Your affectionate and obliged humble servant, J. Tayrion.” 


— ^ cum etit D am 
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H«c di. d at Bitola Sussex; where a flat ste 
ie Ibus taanecribe d : 

© Depesicam 
Gi ainsi Worros. S.T. P. 
qui obit xmi? die Februari. 
A. D. MDCOXX VE, Wt. LXI. 
V trate Ol orat, (quia ]ieselils horam 
m qua Domiaus vester venturus sit. 

Iu memory of Bis wile, who died i 1719. 

Wotton composed the follow Ig cip 
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« H.S. E. | 
Anna Worrowa, Gul. Hammondi 
St. Albanensis Cantiani Arm. filia, 
Joh. Marshami eq. aur. et bar. magni 
antiqq. Egypt. statoris ex filia neptis, 
Rob. Marshami baronis de Romney 
consobrina, rarissimi exempli et 
heroici animi foemina; que per 
XXIII annos et in secundis et in 
adversis rebus virum assidué comitata, 
fatali tamen et improviso morbo 
correpta, placidé in: Domino requievit, 
triste et unquam intermoriturum =. . 
sui desiderium suis omnibus relinquens. 
Ob. vin kal. Octob. A. D. Mpccxix. 
Vivit ann. xLvir. mens. Ix. dies XVIII. 
Anná filiá unicá relictà superstite. 
Gul. Wottonus, S. T. P. merentissime 
et ineomparabili conjugi hoc ultimum 
amoris sui monumentum 
moerens animo 
P.C. | 
Functa jaces hic ; sed vivis, vivesque marito, 
Anna, tuo ; debent nec benefacta mori.” 

“A Discourse concerning the Confusion of Lan- 
(ses at Babel, &c. by the late learned William 
Wotton, D. D.” was published in 1730; and his. 
‘Thoughts concerning a proper Method of studying 
Divinity,” with a Preface by Dr. Gally, in 1730, 
and 1734. 

What distinguished Dr. Wotton from other 
men was chiefly his memory : his superiority seems 
tohave lain in the strength of that faculty ; for, by 
lever forgetting any thing, he became immensely: 
famed and knowing ; and what is more, his lear- 
Ding (as one expresses it) was all in ready cash, which 
he was able to produce at sight. He lived at a 

. aon when a man of his learning would have been 
provided for than he was: but it is supposed 
eccentricity of his conduct prevented it. 
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No. X. 


DR. STYAN THIRLBY. 
(See vol. I. p. 238.) 


THIS very ingenious and learned English Critics 
son of Mr. Thirlby, vicar of St. Margaret's in Lei—_ 
cester, was born about the year 1692. He receiv 

his education first at the Free-school at Leicester» 
where Mr. William Thomas was then the head— 
master ; but young Thirlby was under the more im— 
mediate tuition of the Rev. John Kilby, at thase 
| period the head usher. From this school, where 

e shewed great promises of future excellence, he= 
was sent to Jesus college, Cambridge. 

Among other early productions of his ingenuity 
was a Greek copy of verses “On the Queen of Sheba’a5 
Visit to Solomon.” This was an exercise, writtew*1 
by him at Mr. Thomas's school, which was p 
by Mr. Kilby, who praised his proficiency as vers 
quick. ** He went through my school," says Mir. 
Kilby, “in three years; and his self-conceit was 
. censured as very offensive.—He thought he kneww 
more than all the school." ‘ Perhaps,” said a gem— 
tlewoman to whom this was told, “he thouglm € 
nghtly*"^ — — 

From his mental abilities no small degree of future 
eminence was presaged ; but the fond hopes of his 
friends were unfortunately defeated, by a temper 
which was naturally indolent and quarrelsome, and 


by an unhappy addiction to drinking. 


* [ had this anecdote from Dr. Johnson ; at whose suggestion, 
and from whose hints, this article has been much enlarged since 
the former edition. 

He 
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He published in 1710 “ The University of Cam-.—. 
bridge vindicated from the Imputation of Disloyalty . 
Et lies under on account of not addressing ; as also 
from the malicious and foul Aspersions of Dr. Bent- 
ley, late Master of Trinity College, and of a certain 
Officer and pretended Reformer in the said Uni- 
versity ; London, 1710,” 8vo, 35 pages *. 

* An Answer. to Mr. Whiston's Seventeen Suspi- 
cions concerning Athanasius, in his Historical Pre- | 
face, 1712+.” 

* Calumny no Conviction ; or, an Answer to 
Mr. Whiston's Letter to Mr. Thirlby, intituled, 
Athanasius convicted of “Forgery,” was published 
Sept. 22, 1713. 

“A Defence of the Answer to Mr. Whiston’s 
Suspicions, and an Answer to his Charge of For- 
Ry. against St. Athanasius, in a Letter to Mr. 

iston. By Styan Thirlby, B. A. Fellow of 
—Jesus College, Cambridge,” was advertised Oct. 10, 
1713, as “ in the press, and shortly to be published.” 
~ He obtained a fellowship of his College by the ex- 
“press desire of Dr. Charles Ashton, who said, “he had 
Wiad the honour of studying with him when young :” 
“& hough he afterwards spoke very contemptuously of 
Bhim t as the Editor of * Justin Martyr,” which 
appeared in 1722 im folio; and the dedication to 
“wewhich has always been considered as a masterly pro- 
Auction, in style particularly. | 
“The Subscribers to Mr. Thirlby for his edition 
—«>f Justin Martyr's Apologies and Dialogue may 
Ax7wecelve their books of Mr. Sare, bookseller, near 


* Mr. Cole says, his copy is subscribed in MS. Saint Thirlby of 
-Bsu college, since Editor of Saint Chrysostom. 
+ “Written by one very young, and, he may add, at such 
hours as many necessary avocations and a very unsettled 
ate of health would suffer him to bestow upon them." Preface. 
t appears by another tract in this controversy, that Mr. Thirlby 
“Was then ** about 90 years old." 
* "Pha naro ' ‘mertion rests ona letter from Dr. Ashton, 
"70 


Grav's 
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Gray’s-inn Gate, Holbourn; or of Mr. Edmumg 
Jeffery, bookseller, in Cambridge: and if any of 
them are dissatisfied with the paper, or the Editor's 
having laid aside the design of publishing the rest 
of Justin’s works, they are at lberty to withdraw 
their subscriptions, and may have their subscri 
tion-money repaid, returning their receipts, if they. 
had any, by the said Mr. Edmund Jeffery ; or, if 
they have received their books, and paid their 
second payment, they may have their money again, 
provided they return the books in. the same condi- 
tion they were delivered, in a reasonable time after 
the publishing this advertisement *." 

After 'hirlby's publication of Justin, Dr. Ashton, 
perhaps to shew him that he had not done all which 
might havebeen done, published, in one of the foreign 
Journals, * Some Emendations of faulty Passages ;” 
which when Thirlby saw, he said, slightly, that 
* any man who would, might have made them, and 
a hundred more." E 

Thus far Mr. Thirlby went on in the Divinity 
line ; but his versatility led him to try the round of 
what are called the learned professions. His next 
pursuit was Physic, and for a while he was called 
Doctor. While he was a nominal physician, he 
lived some time with the Duke of Chandos, as 
librarian ; and is reported to have aflected a. pet- 
verse and insolent independence, so as capriciously 
"to refuse his company when it was desired. It may 
be supposed that they were soon weary of each other. 

He then studied the Civil Law, in which he lec 
tured while the late Sir Edward Walpole was his 
pupil ; but he was a careless tutor, scarcely ever 
reading lectures. 

The late learned Dr. Jorün, who was one of liis 
pupils, was very early in. hfe recom iced by hin 
to translate some of ustathius’s notes. for the use 
of @ Pope's Tomer ;" aud ** canphined * that Pope, 
having accepted wick approved his perforinauce 


* Postbov, August 7, 1722. 


never 


London, to the house of his fend Hir 
Walpole,: who procured for hiwi the office; 


g's water T in the Port of London, in May 
.sinecure place, worth about 100/, a year. 
1e was in Sir Edward's house, he kept a 
neous book of Memorables, containing what- 
; said or done amiss by Sir Edward, or any 
118 family. 

emainder of his days were passed in private 
4, where he lived in a very retired manner, 
nly a few friends, and indulging occasionally 
sive drinking, being sometimes in a state of 
iion for five or six weeks together; and, as 
with such men, appeared to De so even when 
apd in his cups he was jealous and quarrel- 
‘An acquaintance who found him one day in 
*ts baranguing the crowd, and took him 
y gentle violence, was ever afterwards highly _: 
d by Thirlby for not relating the story. 
his pupils having been invited. by him to 
happened, as he was going away, to stumble 
: of. ustin, which lay on the floor in quires : 
‘told. hin that he kicked down the books in 
pt of the editor ; upon which the pupil said, 
iow time to go away." 

tad originally contributed some: notes to 
Id’s Shakspeare ; and afterwards talked of 
ion of his own. Dr. Jortin undertook to 


Dr. Johnson's Life of Pope ; and a Letter of Fenton, in 

litions toPove,” vol. HH. p. 116. 
great Dr. Clarke's son enjoved a similar oTice. There 
pretty places in the Custom-house, that a scholar m' pit - 
& secept ; as Dr. Demainbray, &c. knew. Cueea tJi- 
ted: Roser Ascham ber Dcar-Eec, er! 4. F. 
read 
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read over that Poet, with a view to mark the 
where he had either imitated Greek and Latin wir 
- ters, or at least had fallen into the same though 
and expressions. Thirlby, however, dropt his dij 
sign; but left a Shakspeare, with some abusive ur 
marks on Warburton in the margin of the first. wa 
lume, and a very few attempts at emendatioicm 
and those perhaps all in the first volume. In «t 
other volumes he had only, with t diligem « 
counted the lines in every . en this v» 
told to Dr. Jortin, ** I have brown him," said E 
** amuse himself with still'slighter employment; | 
would write down all the proper names that he core 
call into his memory." is mind seems to ha 
been tumultuous and desultory, and he was glac£ t 
catch any employment that might produce attentio 
without anxiety; such employment, as Dr. Batts 
has observed, is necessary for madmen. The copy, 
such as it was, became the property of Sir Edward 
Walpole, to whom Thirlby bequeathed all his 
books and papers, and by whom it was lent to Dr. 
Johnson, when he was preparing a valuable edition 
of Shakspeare for the press ; and the name of Thirlly 
appears in it as a commentator. He died Dec. 19, . 
1753. ) 
One of Dr. Thirlby's colloquial topicks was, thsf 
Nature apparently intended a kind of parity amon 
her sons. ** Sometimes,” said he, “she deviates $ 
little from her general purpose, and sends into thf 
world a man of powers superior to the rest, @ 
quicker intuition, and wider comprehension ; th$ 
man has all other men for his enemies, and wous: 
. not be sufféred to live his natural time, but that hM 
excellences are balanced by his failings. He thab, 
by intellectual exaltation, thus towers above 
contemporaries, is drunken, or lazy, or capriciod# 
or, by some defect or other, is hindered from exert 
his sovereignty of mind; he is thus kept upe~ 
level, and thus preserved from the destructk 
would be the natural consequence 
hatred." 
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As the edition of * Justin Martyr" was the mag- 
num opus of Dr. Thirlby, and he is a writer of whom 
little has ever hitherto been said, this article shall 
be enlarged with the opinions of some eminent 
scholars on that performance : 

“The learned Mr. Thirlby, fellow of Jesus college, 
is publishing a new edition of * Justin Martyrs Two 
Apologies, and his *Dialogue with Trypho the Jew.’ 

eGreektext willbeprinted exactly according to Ro- 
bert Stephens's edition. ‘The version is Langus’s, cor- 
rected in innumerable places. On the same page with 
the'text and versionare printed the notes and emenda- 
tions of the editor, with select notes of all the former 
editors, and of Scaliger, Casaubon, Salmasius, Ca- 
pellus, Valesius, and other learned men. The 
most selected places have been collated with the 
MS. from which R. Stephens's edition was taken, 
and the variations are inserted in their proper places. 
Átthe end are Bp. Pearson's notes from the margin 
of his book, and Dr. Davis’s notes upon the first 
‘Apology ;’ both now first printed *.” 

Dr. Charles Ashton, in an unprinted letter to Dr. 
Moss, says, * You are much mistaken in.thinki 
Thirlby wants seme money from you (though in 
truth he wants) : you are only taken in to adorn 
his triumph by a letter of applause, though I think 
you may spare that too ; for he is set forth in his 
coach, with great ostentation, to visit his "patron. 
Ihave not had the patience to read all his dedica- 
Don; but have seen enough to observe, that it is 
stuffed with self-conceit, and an insolent contempt - 
of others, Bentley especially, whom he again points 
Qt in p. 18 4-. He sticks not to fling scorn upon 

* Mr Bowyer, in Bibliotheca Literaria, No. I. p. 47. 

t '* He treats Dr. Bentley in that page with the highest con- 
tempt, as he had done before in the preface. He treats Meric 

and Isaac Vossius in a manner not much different ; 

aad of the learned Dr. Grabe he speaks in his preface as follows : 
f Grabius vir bonus, nec indoctus fuit, et in scriptis patrum ap- 
versatus, criticus non fuit, neque esse potuit, utpote 

Jue ingenjo, neque judicio, neque si verum dicere licet in 

1n 
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Justin hii, 87a trifling writer, beneath his « 
nity t» conceder, ard «o zh«srd a reasoner as o 
pem era can meud. I have read about 
peges of his perf: rinance, and am really ashamed 
find so mic iiiimsurielenev, and insufficiency. 

am almost provoked to tur: eritick myself, and 
me tempt you to a little laughter. by promising 
shew vou some concerts up^n Justin ; which; 
under no naine in Thirlby’s edition.” 


The following descrip.ion of Dr. Thirlby 3 
soe OF lis pupiris is taken fronr a. s.nart 
pupli-led in dolo, without a date, called «7 
i sen of Criucks 2° 

‘An emoro Cl aud: un * was Jortiu's pretence, 
" i Cl Was rc "ác ri. abort've for want of the peace, 
The Ceaser vi wa. Toby vaa a sudle of apr tuuse, 
And Wes aliii iuciid to nave ranted his Cause, 
And bade hia retire to its snariug vocation, 
Fie diusaurc ls the netic gor the next dedication; 
Dt ies for fe aa Jortiu, ho only was fit 
To coax lis Verceptor, and crv up his wit ; 


rind, satis : cm rem instructus.” How difcrent is this { 
Mie Character piven hin by that learned and truly good 
Mr Neon. an dis ** Lift of. Bish up bul," p.402. ** But 
cmn agention Dr. Grabe without a ceep and particular con 
for »o eret z neis, inthe very rine ef his age, when we 
pected ta reap the frait- of his iidefatz bie studies, which 
Chiefy convei-ant abort Chat tan anticusaes, and who, b 
emin it outyor (br. dishes: is vers apuy compared to aj 
and mighits prince, who dying, le aves behind him = many | 
ef noble and curio Bhpuilei we, fe lations of others ; 0 
erected. above erodiad, some calf others almost, and 9 
perfe ih ini-hed.— Noch ape the ;caiams left. Ga by is : 
master Guilder, as pov arpezr by the cat: devue of his . 
Sul i the learned, who cou Ad Ye st UL ue ot his ures talents, 
cvy ofer hun that ineoee Gf pes which is justly due! 
profound cruditien; wher by he was cualitied to enlizhte 
dara and ob-cure ports o£ coclsiistical history, to trace th 
pal fiame and - 0:5 6f the Christian Church. andl to resta 
pacred valur:: Vs, the pilors of oar faith. to tzeir primitive 
fection Br. Ashta. UNS hatter lo fie. Moss, - 

* From this pasce Ho scems, s. if Dy, Jortin had 
tid-d to pu lish an coition. of Claudiu, 
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und since Caleb * to publish was not very forward, 

Wet him drink his subscriptions with Rustat and Norwood. 

From his rarret, where long he had rusted, came down 

Toby Thirlby, cock-sure that the prize was his own, 

Crying, *Z—ds! where ’s this Bentley ? I'll give him 
no quarter " mE 

And haul’d out the Preface to his fam'd Justin Martyr. 

His disciples came next : Caleb scar’d at the sight, 

As he thought of Tom Tristram ran away in a fright.” 


Mr. Clarke, in a letter to Mr. Bowyer, says, 


* [ think somebody has told me, that * Justin 
Martyr's Apology’ has been lately published from 
Dr. Ashton's papers, by whom I know not. His 
Hierocles’ shews, that Needham was not equal to 
hat work : has this the same view with regard to 
Fhirlby ? That man was lost to the republick of 


letters very surprisingly ; he went off, and returned 
no more." 


* ©The person here meant is most probably Caleb Hardinge, of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, B. A. 1720; M. A. 1721; and finally 
M.D. Comitiis Regiis 1728 ; who got à subscription, but never 
published. What the nature of the work was, he intended pub- 
lishing, is not now known. James Rustat and Norwood were 
of the same College, and intimates with the Doctor.” MS note 
ple Rev. Tobias Rustat, in a copy of the first edition of these 

dotes. ! 


( 272 ) 


No. XI. 


JEREMIAH MARKLAND (see vol. I. p. 222— 


THE long and uninterrupted friendship whicll 
subsisted between Mr. Bowyer and this eminen— 


Scholar (Arcades ambo), and the very sincere re 

which I entertain for the memory and character of Mr- 
Mark anp, will justify my having enlarged on the 
history of such a man, from materials which in gene— 
ral were new to the world, and which are undoubt— 


edly authentic. 


JEREMIAH MARKLAND, one of the most learnec 


and penetrating Critics of the eighteenth century - 
and not more valued for his universal reading, thar 


beloved for the excellence of his heart, and primitivem 
simplicity of manners, was one of the twelve childrem 


of the Rev. Ralph Markland *,author of **The Art a» 


* Of Jesus college, Cambridge ; B. A. 1678; M. A. 1682.— 


Dr. Abraham Markland (who was either the father oa 
the uncle of this Ralph) was the son of Michael Marklanec 


of London ; and was elected from Merchant Taylors school 
scholar of St. John's College, Oxford, ih 1662, at the age of 17 
B. A. May 8, 1666; M. A. Feb. 11, 1688-9. He was senior « 
the great Act celebrated July 14, 1669 ; and, retiring afterwarw 
into Hampshire, cultivated his talents for poetry and the bell 
lettres. Entering into holy orders, he was installed in a preber 
of Winchester, the first stall, July 4, 1679 ; and afterwards c 
tained the rectory of Meanstoke, Hants; was admitted D. 
July 5, 1699 ; and became master of St. Cross in August 16f 
which he held till his death, at the age of 83, July 20, 17 
He was the author of ** Poems on his Majestie's Birth and ! 
tauration ; his Highness Prince Rupert's and his Grace theI 
of Albemarle's Naval Victories ; the late grand Pestilenct 
Fire of London, &c. London, 1667," 4to; the licence 
which, from Lanibeth, was granted ** ingeniosissimo Abre 
Marklando, Oxoniensi." He published also a Sermon pre 
before the Court of Aldermen of London, in 1682; an 
ectavo volumes of his Sermons preached in the Cathedral c 


chester were posthumously printed in 1729. 
Sh 
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same College. It soon appeared to him that 
never should be able to perform the duty o: 
Clergyman ; the weakness of his lungs being sv 
that reading Lectures, only one hour in a day, : 
ordered him greatly." These are his own words 
After having obtained the fellowship, Mr. M: 
land continued several years, asa tutor, at Peter-ho 
He became first distinguished in the lear 
world by his * Epistola Critica ad eruditissim 
virum Franciscum Hare, S. T. P. Decanum Vij 
niensems in qua Horatii loca aliquot et aliorum 
terum emendantur, Cantabr. 1723," 8vo; in wk 
he gave many proofs of extensive erudition 
critical sagacity. Bishop Hare would have provi 
for him, if he would have taken orders; but non s 
mudis surdiora navitis, as Mr. Clarke observed 
a letter to Mr. Bowyer. 
He was at that time deeply engaged in notes 
emendations on Propertius ; and promised a | 
edition of the Thebaid and Achillaid of Stati 
(Preface, p. xxi.) But he published only an edi: 
of the Sylvce +, which appeared in 1728, ur 


so early as 1717. Perhaps this circumstance may furnish a 
to what has been in part soably discussed in the Biographia Br 
nica, article Addison. (See Bowles's Pope, vol. IV. p.40, n.) — 
Ode on the Birth of the young Princess, humbly inscribed t 
1 Highness the Prince," was published by John Mark) 

of St. Peter's college, Cambridge ; printed for T. Payne, 179 
There is no John Markland in the List of Cambridge Gradu 
But, after all, I find that he had a brother John; who war 
mitted at Christ's Hospital in July 1709, on the presentatio 
Mr. Edward Norris; and discharged in May 1719, by order 
General Court. From this circumstance, which is very unu 
and at the advanced age of seventeen years and a half, its 
probable that he had no friend able or willing to take charg 
him, and that the Governors were under the necessity of foi 
him out of the Hospital.—Another Ju/im Markland, son of Sa 
citizen and ironmonger, was admitted into Christ's 
July 1707, on the presentation of George Tollett, esq. am 
prenticcd in 1714 to a pastry-cook in Little Germain-street 
James's. 

* Communicated by Dr. Heberden, from part of a Prefa 
some Remarks on the New Testament. 


+ Markland found the Sylva of Statius very corrupt, and x 
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by several friends, who have given meinformation, and 

advised me to bea Candidate. "Aaa’ éuby &móle Supay 
&7ri cifecow éreicay, to speak in the language of a 
€ 3reek Professor ; and, instead of going an hundred 
xmiles to take it, I would go two hundred the other 
"way to avoid it *. But this 1s ?nfer nos," &c. 

n a letter to Mr. Bowyer, April 17, 1744, he says, 
© «€ Mr. Clarke sent me Mr. Taylor's present 4-; wherein 
AÀ did not expect to meet with any notes under my 
«»wn name." 

From 1744 to 1752 his residence was at Uckfield 
Am Sussex, where he boarded in the house of the 
z&«hoolmaster under whose care young Mr. Strode 
Kid been placed ; and where he first formed an in- 
®amacy with the Rev. William Clarke; whose son 

ward { was placed under his private tuition. 

In1745 Mr. Markland published * Remarks § on the 
Epistles of Cicero to Brutus, and of Brutus to Cicero: 


Vir fuit eruditus, comis, liberalis, 
pastor ver? Christianus ; qui Evangelii 
salutem et virtutes, amans ipse, 
docuit et exhibuit ; 
in hac villà spiritum Deo reddidit 
Sept. 12, A. D. 1778, wtat. 63. 
Corpus hic, ubi mori contigit, deponi jussit." 


* See a similar declaration, p. 283. 
+ Perhaps the **Orationes Dur Demosthenis," which had been 
aablished in 1743. 

t Who, ina letter to Mr. Bowyer, in April 1774, says, “I 
ave had the pleasure of seeing him twice, and should doat upon 
tm if it was not for two things; I could wish he had a little 
'tter spirits, and would not walk so violently in quest of them, 
ich I am sure is not the way to find them. I wish this for my 

m sake as well as his; and I must teach him to ride, that I 

yy have more of his company." 

) These Remarks were originally addressed to Mr. Bowyer by 
learned friend ; from whose Letters on this subject some ex- 
ts are transcribed : ** I believe I shall drop (as to the pub- 
) this affair of these spurious Letters and the Orations I men- 
ed; for, though I am as certain that Cicero was not the 

vor of them as I am that you were not, yet I consider that it 

t be judged of bythose who are already prejudiced on the other 

; and how far prejudice will go, is evident from the subject 

for nothing else could have sutfer ' “Ye and pier 
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in a Letter to a Friend. With a Dissertation upon 
Four Orations ascribed to M. Tullius Cicero ;. vis. 


stuff as these Epistles and those Orations to pass so long and __ 
through so many learned men's hands, for the writings of Cicero, 
in which view, I confess, I cannot read them without astonish—— 
ment and indignation. I have not seen the Marmor; andi 
should be glad to see it." June 30, 1743.—'* I suppose you are sc—4 
deeply engaged in Votes, Addresses, and the Confutation of He——. 
reticks, that you cannot find time to send a line to a poor Rustic, 
who, upon your account, however, has been putting out hà 
eyes in two very different employments; viz. transcribing hi 
own writings, and reading over those of Cicero once more. Hasmrl 
I made an end of this latter, I would have sent you the former 
as far as I have gone ; but, having a few more days’ reading t-« 
come, I intended to defer sending vou the copy till some time nest 
month, when my neighbour Mr. Davis goes to town, and I daze 
say will convey it safely. When you have it, read it over; arm 
if you think it worth your while to print it when finished, much 
good may it do you! I say when finished, because I have dome 
nothing upon the third head, the Reasoning of the Author of 
the Epistles ; and I find I shall not be able to do any thing till the 
summer, when I get into Sussex ; so that if you have faith, and 
will trust me for one part, you may in the mean time do what 
you will with the other two, and put them either into the press 
or the fire, as you see most proper ; and, if you choose it, I will 
send the copy before Mr. Davis comes, whenever you appoint ; 
for, as I designed it for you, it is proper you should have the 
disposal of it as you think fit. In the mean time, I have sent 
ou the Greek Testament I forgot to bring with me the 
t time I came to town; which I would have youlook upon 
as a curiosity. Pray let me have some literary prate; how 
Mr. Tunstall’s book goes off? what becomes of the Resur- 

X yection Controversy, &c.?" Feb. 98, 1743-4. — '* Mr. Davis, by 
whom I send this, will be in town on Thursday night; and 
on Friday you may have the papers, concerning which you 
shall do just as you please, either as to printing them, or otber- 
wise; though I am of opinion you will print them, because you 
will see I have started, in all probability, another controversy 
concerning the Four Orations, which I will maintain to be spu* 
rious, contra mundum.—As to Mr. Sherwin's Testament +, I de- 
signed to give it you, if you will have it. I have read over Mir- 


t This wasthe New Testament of Dr, Gregory’s text, with note . 
by Mr. Sherwin, Dr. Whitby (whose copy this had been), Mr. Mark: 
land," Mr. Bowyer, aud others. Mr. Markland gave it to his 
Mr. Edward Clarke, in whose possession it remained till his 
in 1786, enriched with many valuable notes both by his father, 
himself. It is now in the library of his eldest son, the Rev. Jame 


Stanier Clarke. 
Tunstall 
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In 1748, Mr. Markland contributed some note: 
to the Rev. Richard Arnald *, rector of Thurcaston 
which were inserted in his ** Commentary on the 
Book of Wisdom T ;" and noticed at the end of the 
Author's Preface, 1n the second edition, 1760. 


person who buys them understands his own business, the firs 
thing he will do will be to procure some operator to publish ai 
edition of the rest of Statius, suitable to the form of his 90 
copies. There are already pretty good materials for such a1 
edition published in the Dutch Miscellaneous Observationes [ Amst 
1736, 13 vols. 8vo]; and the next step will be to apply to me -t 
communicate my Collations, or what I have observed upon thi 
Author, which I do not see how I can refuse; and thus I shal 
contribute to the Bookseller's getting off his 200 copies at per 
haps seven or eight shillings a volume, which he bought of m 
for half-a-crown apiece; and he will make his edition to consis 
of 500 copies, because those who already have bought the Sgir« 
will be glad to complete the Author. This is so very obvious am 
feasible, that it occurs even to me who am no schemer : so tha 
if you chance to have any more discourse with Mr. abou 
this matter, you may tell him that I do not care to dispose o 
them, because I am not yet certain but that I may some time oi 
other publish the rest of Statius; which is very true, though, 
between ourselves, it is an hundred to one I never shall. But the 
way I could wish you would take with them is, to destroy all the 
copies (except about 20 or 30) by fire or water, or any other an, 
nihilating wav, that of waste-paper excepted; and the sane 
course to be taken with the Epistola Critica. "This shall be voe 
warrant ; and you will do me a great plcasureif you willcomply ver^ 
it without mentioning it to any body. I know your old object: 
that something is better than nothing ; which I allow to F= 
good argument in a case of present necessity and a want of 
sum the books would fetch. Where that is not the case, it 
pears to me to be one cf those things which are perinde ut quisz— 
putat ; and I am pretty certain that I shall not change my opirmi 
herein."—On the 9d of May, 1757, he thus repeated his injuc_s 
tion: ‘ I hereby empower you Mr. William Bowyer, to burnar 
destroy in what manner you please, the printed copies of . 
books you may have in your hands belonging to me. Ane 
hereby discharge you from all demands for any books that hse 
passed through your hands heretofore. Jer. MaRKL:xD." 

* To whom he gives the character of “a very worthy £m 
pious man, and a very good scholar." | 

t '* I shall soon send you Mr. Arnald's * Wisdom,’ &c. havili 
been hindered hitherto from transcribing them.  Fthink it cox 
trary to all equity to rob an Author of the fruits of his labours 
Leges Latronum esse dicuntur, quibus pareant, quas observent ; a& 
therefore, if you have any account with Mr. Arnald, I had mus 
rather you would allow him eigt.t shillings for the Ecclesiasticus 


4 prop 
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Yn common with many learned and good men, 
memories will not be disgraced by men- 
this trifling circumstance, and amongst 
Eres be named the great Dr.Samuel Clarke *, 
MURS was — Meer from. severer 
AN at Whist. It appears by a letter 
ida pipes, densa Sept. 19, 1748, thal he once 
erret at that-period, must have been esteemed 
2 oy sum of money. He says, “ The Para- 
E i Esos to fundi f that of Por 
applicable, lergas profun ‘ortior exsilit, was 
formerly my acquaintance, and great benefactor ; 
er I won an hundred pounds of him at Whist, 
Sad every farthing. The moral of the story, 
90 Ltake it right, is, Vexatio dat intellectum +.” 
. In June phe he was under considerable appre- 
ae a from the illness of his young 
Me. ; and in the same year he says, 
shave rade another attack. upon Cicero de 
AS ratore, in which I fancy I have found out strange 


-27, 1749-50, Mr. Markland says, * I have 

had two letters from the Vice-chancellor (Dr. 

Lcd our Master), who wishes me to take the 

s reck Professorshi » which is about to be vacant 

o You, ri ake me, will not wonder that 

e absolutely refused to be a Candidate for it. 

perhaps, ‘is a secret at present; and therefore 
a i it to any body.” 

23 next month, he vi aede n some very 

Remarks on an edition, then printing by 

of * Kuster de Verbo Medio," &c. 


Ae 





























tothe Lutrones, 1 am afraid the Flamen [Dr.Jortin] 

x you sent me; will not be Flamen Dialis, but, Subdialis, 

Letter to Mr. Bowyer, Sept. 19, 1748, 

nati rt husbanded his time in such a manner 


books i Es his ae that he might lose no 
in at 
E I erra the TM of his Uil 
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In a letter to Mr. Clarke, dated Uckfield, Sept. _ 
1751, he says, * Euripides goes on with successes 
at least I think so. 1 dare not say it to any bodll 
but yourself, that I have found out very manm. 
things in him which had escaped Scaliger, who seen—a 
to have read this Author with great attentiom 
though, to humble my own vanity, I ought to ade, 
that several of those of Scaliger had escaped me.— 
Many accidents concurring have determined me not 
to go to Brighthelmstone this week. "The place is 
extremely full at present, so that there is some doubt 
of my being able to procure lodgings." 

In 1752, having completed the education of his 
amiable young pupil, he first began to seclude him- 
self from the world. ** By thistune (these are his 
own words) being grown old, and having moreover 
long and painful annual fits of the gout, he was glad 
to find, what his inclination and infirmities, which - 
made him unfit for the world, and for company, had 
for a long time led him to, a very private place of 
retirement * near Dorking in Surrey." — In. this 
pleasant and sequestered spot, he saw as little 
company as possibly he could; his walks were 
almost confined to the narrow limits of his gar- 
den; and he described himself, in 1755, to be 
* as much out of the way of hearing, as of getting. 
Of this last,” he adds, * I have now no desire; the 
other.I should be glad of.” What first induced 
him to retire from the world is not known. It has 
been supposed to have proceeded from disappoint- 
ment; but of what nature it 1s. not easy to imagine. 
There is a traditionary report, that he once received 
a munificent proposal from Dr. Mead, to enable 
him to travel, on a most liberal plan, in pursuit of 
such literary matters as should appear eligible to 
himself ; and that his retirement arose from a disgust 


* The situation he selected was at a farm-house, belonging to 
Sir John Evelyn, called Milton Court, occupied by Mr. Rose, in 
the hamlet of Milton near Dorking. 

his 
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also he has written several corrections on thé Pla 
and on the Notes. | 

Mr. Markland assisted Mr. Bowyer in an editic 
of Seven Plays of Sophocles *, 1758, by the not 
which he communicated to him. 

In 1760, Mr. Markland printed, in quarto, , : 
the expence of his friend William Hall, esq. | 
the Temple, an excellent little treatise, und. 


* Of this edition an account will be given under 175€ 
in which year he desires Mr. Bowyer “ to inquire whether t 
letters A. B. (which are subscribed to the London edition of S 
phocles, 1722) do not signify Augustine Bryan, who published 
Sermon on the election of the Lord Mayor, 1718, 8vo, & 
Plutarch’s Lives. ‘‘ 1 was acquainted with him," he says, “ 
Cambridge ; and have heard Dr. Hare say, that, had he live 
he would have made a great man; though D'Orville, I remen 
ber, somewhere speaks of his unskilfulness in Greek (nor do 
Burman mention him among D'Orvilles literary friends]. B 
he was but a young man when he died ; and there are very fe 
who know any thing of Greek in comparison with D'Orville 
See Memoirs of the latter in Burman's Funeral Oration for hi 
at the end of his ** Sicula, Amst. 1764," fol.—Augustine Brya 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge; B.A. 1711; M.A. 17): 
Du Soul speaks of him as a man of t modesty. He die 
just as he had finished the printing of Plutarch's Lives, whis 
was edited, vol. I. 1719, II. III. IV. 1793, V. 1794, in a splendi 
manner and clear type (characteribus vel seni conspicuis) by Mos 
Du Soul, for Tonson and Watts, inscribed to Frederick Princ 
of Wales. The Greck is printed from the Paris edition of 162 
(the Latin translation of which is chiefly adopted), with a fe 
corrections, principally from the first edition at Florence, an 
from eight MSS. two at Paris, and a third at St. Germain's, a 
five in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, four of which last be col 
lated with Stephens's edition, and Wise the fifth with that 0 
Paris; and D'Orville communicated the notes of Muretus fron 
a MS. of Vossius at Leyden. ‘Yhese various readings are pe 
at the end of each volume, with a selection of notes by R 
Xylander, Cruserius, Stephens, Palmer, and Dacier ; but thos 
of the Editor only at the end of the two first volumes, and fot! 
few pages of the third. The bookscllers applied to Du Soul, ? 
his country retirement and engaged in very different pursuit 
to complete the edition, after a very sensible and learned msi 
had, from the pressure of more weighty engagements, decline 
it. He added a life and eloges of Plutarch, Dacier's Chro 
and an index of things and authors. Note by Mr. 
in Hutchins’s History of Dorsetsbire, second edition, vali 
D. 353. . 2 
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the title of ** De Grecorum Quinta Declinatione 
Iimparisyllabicá, et inde formatá Latinorum Tertia, 
Questio Grammatica *." No more than forty 
copies of this pamphlet having been printed, 
which were all given away, it was annexed, in 
1763, to an admirable edition of the “ Supplices 
Mulieres" of Euripides, in quarto, but without his 
name; the omission of which, Dr. Foster told 
him, occasioned the book not to have fair play. 
Why it was published anonymously, a letter from 
him to Mr. Bowyer willexplain: *Astothe compli- 
ments of Scholars, I believe you do not set any great 
value upon them, and I believe I set as little; to 
avoid which myself, and to excuse others the neces- 
sity of making them right or wrong, were two rea- 
sons why no name is put to this edition." (.dpril 11.) 


The following memorandum is taken from his own 
hand-writing in a copy of that book : 


“This was printed, at the expence of Dr. Heber- 
den+, A. D. 1763. There were only 250 copies 


* Mr. Markland appears to have taken up this subject in con- 
sequence of Mr. Bowyer's edition of Kuster. See under the year 
150. Yt was inscribed, ** Amicissimo Viro W. H. armigero ; 
Don ut patrono cliens, sed ut amico amicus, que multi opta- 

ilior est necessitudo." 

+ This volume (inscribed by Mr. Markland, ** Tiberio Hem- 


. Slerhusio & Petro Wesselingio, viris doctissimis, & summe inter 


$ amicis") is introduced by the following advertisement : 
“He note plereque multis abhinc annis scripte erant, quas 
Postquam- scripejsset auctor, nactus est hujus dramatis et 


. Uttiusque Iphigeni collationem cum tribus codicibus ex Bjblio- 


thech Regia Parisiensi, qui bic notantur literis A. B. C. Hic omnia 
editioni pàrata erant. Quum autem rure degens, valetudine 
InfirmissimA, et senectute jam ingruente, insuper observisset 
Quanto in neglectu à plerisque fer? haberetur lingua Graeca et 
totum hoc literaturz genus, studiis hominum alid, ut fit, con- 
versis; maluit has notas non edere, et eas mihi donavit, qui 
exemplaria aliquot hujus dramatis et notarum edenda jum curavi. 
Addita sunt precipua, que viri eruditi in hanc fabulam not4- 
runt ; quatenus ad notitiam Auctoris pervenerunt. Effeci quo- 
‘que, üt opusculum de Grzcorum Quintà Declinatione Imparisyl- 
labich, &c. Londini editum duobus abhinc annis, cujus exem- 


, plaria erant. paucissima, denuo recusum, his subjiceretur. Ab- 


sente 
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printed, this kind of study being at that time greatllj 
neglected in England*. The writer of the Note 
was then old and infirm ; and having by him severa 
things of the same sort, written many years before 
he did not think it worth while to revise them ; ara, 
was unwilling to leave them behind him, as th 
were, in many places not legible to any body but 
himself; for which reason he destroyed them +. 
Probably it will be a long time (if ever) before this 
sort of Learning will revive in England ; in which 
it is easy to foresee that there must be a distur- 
bance in a few years, and all public disorders are 
enemies to this sort of literature T." 


The second edition of Mr. Foster's ** Essay on 
the different Nature of Accent and Quality, 1763," 
8vo, contains * Some Additions from the Papers of 


Dr. Taylor and Mr. Markland $." 


sente auctore, vicem ejus ad prelum suscepit vir doctissimus 
Joannes Jortinus, S. T. P. cujus erudita» cure multum debere 
hanc editionem profitetur Commentator. Ne fierent Indices, 
obstitit auctoris oculorum infirmitas, et athritis ssevissima. 
Vale. W. H[eberden]." 

* With similar ideas he tells Mr. Bowyer, April 11,1763,''Iam 
really glad that your New Testament is likely to turn out so much 
better than you expected: which, I can tell you, is owing to 
the notes being written in English. And if the notes on this play 
had been written in that language, I do not doubt but twice the 
number would have been sold ; for I think it is plain that we are 
hastening to the setting aside Latin and Greck; and if the setting 
them aside, in our schools, for English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
&c. were to come to the vote, I fancy the Moderns would cany 
it by a great majority.” 

T ‘IT hear with infinite eoncern of his having destroyed the 
two Plays which you mention. If there remains any thing of his 
now undestroyed, I must add a wish, and that a very hearty one, 
Parcant Fata superstiti!’ Dr.Foster to Mr. Bowyer, July 3,1766. 

t In the same dejected spirit Mr. Markland speaks, in 1772, 
of an edition of Euripides then preparing for the publick. ** The 
Oxonians, I hear, are about to publish Euripides in 4to; two 
volumes, Esuppose. Dr. Musgrave helps them with his collations, 
and perhaps conjectures. In my opinion, this is no time for 
such works ;—I mean, for the undertakers." 

§ See in vol. II. p. 96, Dr. Warburton’s opinion of both these 
learned Critics. 

Im- 


es of Euripides; indeed reasonably well 
is respects the printing, the rythm, and 
the reading of some inconsiderable words. 
m he condescends to explain a whole sen- 
his Author, as he does sometimes, though 
ly, he is not so happy ; of which, the fol- 
may serve for an example. A narration 
er. 650, with the description of the Morning 
words : 
Lapmrpd pty dixlig, 1jAi8 xavav cagis, 
E6aA2s yaiay— 
s, your Lordship will say, is plain enough ; 
Comment runs tfius: ‘ Incertum est quo 
eS xXavay caQ?; sumende sint. Bar- 
Poeta jubar meridianum solis, quia canonis 
lem in zquas partes dividit, figuraté xavoya 
Min, de matutino tempore potiüs, et de 
s agi videtur, et radius solis appellari forte 
way c&7s, regula clara, evi, orto sole, 
e et clare dignoscimus res quc anté, et in 
confundebuntur. Your Lordship will 
these efforts of dulness in Barnes and his 
itic ; whereas either of them might have 
en by the light of Milton’s rush-candle, 
true sense of the passage was: I mean from 


Jong-level'd rule of streaming light” 

.omus of that Poet, which is a fine and 
teral translation of 7Ais xavov cadyg of his 
Greek Poet. 

rthis specimen of his sagacity, it can be no 
» hear him declare, as he does very so- 
iefore he comes to the end of this new vo- 


V. 77 lume, 
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lume, that, after all the pains he and others ha 
taken to explain Horace, there is not a single Oc 
Epode, Evistle, or Satire, which he can truly ai 
honestly say he perfectly understands. Was the 
ever a better instance of a poor man’s puzzling ai 
confounding himself by his own obscure diligen 
or a better exemplification of the old remark—+ 
intellisendo. faciunt. ut nihil intelligant 7—Afi 
all, I believe the Author is a very good nan, and 
learned ; but a miserable instance of a man of sle 
der parts and sense, besotted by a fondness for | 
own peculiar study, and stupitied by an intense a 
plication to the minutic of it*.” a 
In 1765 Mr. Markland had a fresh 

tunity of indulging his benevolence to the fall 
extent—by distressing himself, to support the wide 
with whom he lodged, against the injustice ai 
oppression of her son, who, taking the advantage 
maternal weakness, persu&ded her to assign over 
him ahinost the whole of her little property. TI 
consequence was a law-suit, which, after an eno 
mous expence to Mr. Markland, was terminate 
against the widow. His whole fortune, after th. 
event, was expended in relieving the distresses. 
this family. Whatever sums he could comman 
were constantly disposed of for their support4 
Yet it was with difficulty he could be prcviuled o 
to accept the pecuniary assistance which many! 
his friends were desirous of affording hin. From 
Law, then master of Peter House, for whom he justi 
entertained the highest regard, and whose benew 
lence he repeatedly experienced, he not without b 
sitation accepted a present T in August 1766; a 


* Mr. Hurd to the Bp. of Gloucester; Feb. 24, 1764; 1 
** Letters from a late eminent Prelate,” 1809, Svo, p. 849. 

T June 30, 1766, he writes, ** The differences here seem, 
be far from drawing near to anend. I am much pleased. wit) 
saying of some Antient, that aftera man has once act 
qustly, he has taken carncst for misery.” B 

t ** Yesterday I wrote to Dr. Heberden to thank 
the money concerning which you acquainted me. ." 
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ià the same month refused a generous offer of 
Abp. Secker. In October that year he declined 
even entering into a correspondence with his old ac- 
quaintance Dp. Law, who wished to serve him *. 
His whole property, exclusive of the annual re- 
ceipt from his fellowship, May 21, 1767, consisted 
of 5007, Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities 4. 


reasons | might have for not taking it before, yet it was 
always very clear that the Doctor's intention was kind and 
friendly, and there was all the reason in the world that | 
should acknowledge it. Something of the same kind is to be 
sid concerning the Archbishop's proposal, made by Dr. Burton ; 
though That indeed affects me ut lippum picte talule ; for an 
Editor who, through old age, has no eyes to read, and no hands to 
Write with, must nceds be a very absurd creature, or, what 
*omebody in the Tempest calls Caliban, a strange fish. Be so 
und as to make my acknowledzments to his Grace when vou 
See the Doctor." Letter to Mr. Bowyer, Aug. 4, 1760. 

* “Ifyou did not write last night to the person who wanted to 
know my direction, please to add (as from yourself) to what vou 
intended, ‘That Mr. Markland is very old. being withina few days 
of 73, with weak eves, and ashaking hand, so that he canncither read 
hor write without trouble ; that he has scarce looked into a Greek 
t Latin book for above these three years, having given over all 
literary concerns ; and therefore it is your opinion that he had 
much better not write to Mr. Markland, which will only distress 
him; but that vou are very sure that he will not now enter 
into any Correspondence of Learning.'—Any thing like this.” 

“As to the other matter we talked of, the two Plays, and 
the 6001. [repent of what 1 said, and wish it unsaid; that is, I 
¥ish nothing had been said on the subject —You may remember 
Itold you that a certain person [the Archbishop] was expected 
inthis neighbourhood soon, I have been putting the suppo.i- 
ton, whether if this person should offer (which God knows is 
impossible) the whole suin, I should be glad to take it of him ; 
and I can say with great truth and sincerity, that I had much 
rather not. J repeat it, that I had much rather not. It is a matter 
of private wish only, not of necessity ; and my reasons to myself are 
much stronger against it than fur it.” Letter to Mr. Bowyer, Oct. 
1, 1766. 

tI am greatly obliged to the humanity of Mr. Bar- 
tngton; and am the more pleased with it, because it is owing 
to the regard of his old friend Mr. Hall. It may be said of 
him, Et colit erequias."—'* My engaging in a Law-maiter 
Was much contrary to my nature and inclination, and owing 
fo nothing but compassion (you give it a suspicious name 
then call it tenderness, she being in her 63d year, and Lin 
y74) t to sec avery worthy woman oppressed and deprived by her 
¥ "7 


own 
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In June 1767 he had a violent attack of St. A 
thony’s Fire ; and in August was afflicted with tl 
yellow jaundice. This disorder began with ane 


own son of every farthing she had in the world, and nothing 1 
to subsist herself and two children but what she received fir 
me for board and lodging ; and this too endeavoured by seve 
bad and ridiculous methods to be taken from her, and my: 
forced hence, that they might compel her into their unjust m 
sures; not to mention the lesser injuries, indignities, and in 
lences, which were used towards her. Could I run away, a 
leave an afflicted good woman and her children to starve, with 
the greatest baseness, dishonour, and inhumanity? Poora 
am, I would rather have pawned the coat «m my back than h: 
done it. I speak this in the presence of God ; and I appeal 
Him, before whom I soon must appear, that this is the true a 
only reason of my acting in this matter; and though 1 know @ 
the consequence of it will incommode me greatly, and almost rz 
me, yet I am surc I shall never repent of it." 

** Any time before the end of June, beso kind as to order yz 
broker to sell 1001. of my stock. J know the stocks are at qa 
sent very low ; but I fancy they will be much lower in a 13 
time, and never higher while | live ; and what name would | 
give a man who suffers himself to want money which he hms 
his pocket ? Probably you will offer me your purse: but that ^ 
not be near so satisfactory to me as the other; which I ment 
before-hand, to prevent giving you offence by a refusal." Magy 
1767.--Again. July 12, * What is the meaning of your Frigidus o£ 
terit, &c. ? I fancy itwould have been of service to vou to have s 
and experienced part of the distresses which I have underg* 
here; for Jevatio dat intellectum, that is, spirits. When 1 
cause was at the worst, and the ungodly as green as grass, I * 
certain, and have told the woman so an hundred times, € 
fully, wickedness, and undutifulness, must, somehow or otB 
I could not tell how (nordo I yet see) work out their own ] 
nishment. It is impossible it can be otherwise ; though I bel 
there never was such a fortuitous concourse, since Epicurus's; 
such unfavourable and discouraging circumstances. But t] 
I fancy, is Providence's way of dealing with knaves."—Augg 
21, he requested Mr. Bowyer to sell 2001. In answer to a let 
sent him on this business, he says, ** You ask why I sell out, s 
why 2001. ? I answer, because I cannot help it, and because I 63 
want it ; otherwise I would not sell at such a disadvantage. Y 
hundred, for which I am greatly obliged to you, and thank yn 
will not do my business ; or if it would, and were two, I shot 
not take it at present, no more than I would refuse it if I B 
none of my own: in which partly seems to consist the differss 
between a knave anda fool; the former will take your 
when he does not want it, the other will refuse it when h 
mares v2 liv vol sAngoGopis 0v, You may, if you please 
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Cessive diarrhoea. “If this does not stop,” says he, 
** it will soon carry off an old man. Iam under n» 
Uneasiness, having made my Will"  271ug,5, 1767. 


your 1001. but I téll you before-hand I shall make no use of it. 
—You would have me sell my Books ; I wonder you should say 
$otome, whose magnanimity (which you call pride and folly) 
you know. Ido not care a rush for them; and yet ] would much 
rather burn them than sellthemforthesakeof thirty or forty pounds, 
perhaps loss—at most for a sum which would be of no manner of 
wuseto me; but the thing would be an indelible scandal to my rich 
ezcquaintance, yourself in particular, and to scholars in general." 
Nor. 1, 1767.— “ Mr. Bl's gratitude and good-will are very 
Agreeable and commendable. As to the rest, I can say nothing 


till I hear farther from or concerning Mr. Strode, who has been 


" greatly misinformed ; for I am under no other obligations 


| 


than those of hunanity."—'** You have been an excellent and 
useful friend to me for above these 30 years ; and I am always 
as certain of your good intention as I am that I now write this ; 
but when you say, that you have informed Mr. Strode of my 
Jl health, and of my worse situation, I think you do not shew 
1*0 much justice to him, as kindness to me; because, in reality, 
what you say of my worse situation is not so, though you may 
think so ; for my 440/. t when disposed of (as it shall be) with 
regard to others and to myself too, will make me as easy and 
contented as if it were four millions ; I mean on this supposi- 
tion, that no man ought to be uneasy because he cannot do more 
than he can do. This shall be done at Lady-day without fail, if I 
be, or if I be not, worth so much at that time, which article J 
am in some pain about, as depending upon the French and Spa- 
bards; but a man who suffers misery which he can prevent, de- 
&rvesit ; and this (though you do not) must be my case till I 
dispose of the stock ; | mean, unless some unforeseen event 
greatly alters my present circumstances before that time. I rea- 
dly and without dispute allow vou to be the best and the only 
competent judge of your own athiirs. Do I require any thing un- 
reasonable, when I desire that I may have the same liberty in 
mine? Ne direris.” Nov.15.—'* I was sorry to find that my enquiry 
after Mr. Markland had been the occasion of so much trouble 
to his friend; and should not have taken the liberty of 
making it at your house, had I known any other equally re- 
spected by him, or where [ could be equally inforined of his 
Stuation. You must suffer me to express myself much obliged to 
you for the particulars you have sent me, and to add my concern 
for the ill state of health you are in. | must. be free enough to 
; Sir, that I have much lamented that Mr. Markland withdrew 
from his friends. Retirement he was very well suited to ; 

& this he might have enjoyed without excluding himself frou 


3 Wis 500/. stock, then worth 887. ger cent. 
| those 


4c 
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On the receipt of à handsome sum from Dr. Boe 
nard, he wrote thus to Mr. Bowyer *: “ I receive 


yours this morning; tegcther with that of Dr. Ba a 


these many con:ferts his friends might have administered. | Som x4, 
few days azo I selicited leave to mike him a visit but of an ho wy; 
on the spot | at present in dispute ; but Preccived, with maay ex. 
pressions of kinducz-, an absolute denial. ‘The time I was for- 
tunate enough to pa-» with him (though very carly days vith me) 

will aiway- Mahe ane dec ply interested in every event which ra 
concern hun ; and the recc Hectien of it ha- ever furnished a 
regret that ii was aot at a were acvanced period, when I might 
have profited more essentially of Lis instructions and example. 
T shall do myself the pleasure of calling on vou verv soon after my 
return to town: dnd shall havean oppertunity ofexpressing more 
fully how much you have obliged ine." M, Strode to Mr. Bouyer— 
« Lhaye just received vour letter with the jaclosed; which ] read 
with great pkasure, as it seemed to express the mind of a pero 
very different from what I expect: It is now 16 years, I think, 
since Thavescen or heard any thing of Mr. Strade, except what 
Dr. Burton and Dr. Foster told me of him two months ago. 
always looked upon him a5 à mode. young man of good fortune: 
ani now that Phase some reason to think otherwise, I have 007 
thing to oficr him, but the dregs of in old life of 75, charged with 
anany infirm.dies.—But if his view i» my advantage, £0 much the 
better for us both. ] venture to say us. both, “hee ausc, in Wy 
opinion, no man does good to another, but he does a. greater t9 
himself, accord: ng to the reverse of ald He siad, 

Oi arci xaxu te oe «yn. xS " MAND SOLE. 

This is carrying the system of eclf-love a great wav, and many 
will deny it; but it is true for oll that: and [ my-elf, and you, 
and every man who does a kindness to another, Knows it to be 
s0; and itis necessary it should he so.— Wt E live ever to sce Mr- 
Strode. 1 will shew to him, that what [did in refusing his visit 
here, was necessary beth for him and for inva lf... Nov. 19." 

* This 15 rendered more inte! ligible hy the follo; Vinge extracts 2 
€ Tw wish you would he more explicit in telling the Provost and me 
in what manner and how far Mr. Markland may be served. 
Dr. Foster to Mr. Powyer, July 5, 1767.—' l will explain to you 
alitth: piece cf business of late. Mr He Aherington, one of ouX 
fellows (new probably the richest Clerevmian. in England) an 
formerly Mr. Mairkland's pupil at College, on hearing lately Mr- 
MS care, Oxprossed a desire of assisting him ; this was betwee® 
the Pros ert sid Mr. Hethorington, The Provost took from bim fof 
Mi Mark snd eo’; andthat, with 20L of his own, 201. of mine, 
"f, advanced bs him for Mr. Townsend. made up what Mr. M. hath 
erodiy obliged us with accepting, ‘This concerning Mr. H. is to 
you, not to Mr. M. tu. cbvious reasons. The Provost has 
at heart the alice c£ à pension ; and I should not wish an affair 
cf dt, oi indecd of any sort, in the hands of a better solicitor. 
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nard, which I have not yet opened, nor shall: I 
mean as_to the bill part ; but this must not be men- 
tioned for the world, for fear of giving offence. Oue- 
thing you may mention as you please, that I am 
greatly satisfied with his not writing to me; it looks 
as if he did not like to be thanked ; which to me ig 
a sure inark of a noble mind.” July 12, 1767. 

Nov. 5, he says, “The book of debtor and 
creditor is quite needless to ine, who have no 
accouüts with any body but yourself; and know 
every farthing I owe, and every farthing due to me, 
as exactly as if it were set down in an hundred 
account-books *. I deal in Hoar's notes for se- 


Ibid. July 93 —* | have a tale to tell you, that comes to me from 
that master of anecdotes Mr. Gerison, and I dare sav is spread 
y him among all his acquaintance. His account is this :—That 
Wir. Markland had dropped, to Dr. Barnard, master of Eton, 
-&ome complaints, that he had been neglected, the world had 
esed him ill, &c. That Dr. Barnard replied, if it would be 
agreeable to him, he would procure ten gentlemen that should 
Subscribe twenty guineas per annum for his use, or twenty that 
Should subscribe ten ; to which Mr. Marklund returned no 
“answer, and consequently refused. This whole affair, the com- 
Phint, the offer, the manner of conducting it, &c. surprized me. 
“And, talking of it to a gentleman, who had likewise scen Mr. 
— ——, his account was, that Mr. Markland had complained 
@ little; that the publick had taken very little notice of him in 
the late publication (as he might truly say) ; and that Dr. Bar- 
Vrard in return should say, if he would publish anything, he 
Would procure (as above) teu. gentlemen for twenty, or twenty 
ten guineas subscription. ‘This, J think, is the more likely 
feccount. Mr. Markland might make such a complaint, and Dr. 
d answer it in that manner; but I think the other ut- 
terly incredible." Afr. Clurke to Mr. Bowyer, Sept. 11, 1767.— 
As to all Mr. Markland’s complaints, if he would only go on in his 
Own way, he might e'en thank himself as the cause of them. 
AII such grumblers should read Dr. Powell's Second Charge. 
€h. v. 5 1, 2, 3, after his Sermons, p. 331, 9, 3. T.F. 

* «Phe stock must every farthing be sold, to make me casy, 
This! jad detennined upon before I knew any thing of Mr. Strode, 
and now I can do it with much greater confidence. ‘The distre-s 
1 have been in on account of it is unspeakable ; for God's sake 

/ Bring me out of it as soon as possible. I thank you a thousand 
times far the Nest-egg, but at present, [ do not sce the least pro- 
ity of wanting it; ifI do, [ shall make as little scruple of 

g for it, as I do now in refusing iL." Nov. 19 ---"« Mr. 
Stu cde's 
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curity. If they miscarry by the post, J have time 
to send up word, and stop payment: but a banka 
note, once lost, is lost for ever; or, if I could detee— 
the stealer, his being hanged would be no satisfaeme 
tion to me for the loss of the money, and would giw.>, 
a great deal of trouble.—1 am glad you have got 2m y. 
horse. It would be an excellent thing for me; bw 
am past it (being in my seventy-fifth year) as muexh 
as I am past country-dances." 

In 1768, Mr. Markland condescended to accept 
from Mr. Strode an annuity of 100/. which, with 
the dividends arising from his fellowship, was from 
that time the whole of his income. 

Fortunately for the world of letters, the notes 
on the two “ Iphigenia,” which Mr. Markland at 


Strode's behaviour is truly laudable and meritorious; more 
J believe, than you imagine. When he left Mr. Markland, some- 
thing happened in old Mr. Strode's behaviour that gave Mr. Mark- 
land great disgust. This the young gentleman had no hand in, 
and could not possibly prevent. After the death of his father, Mr. 
Strode thought Mr. Markland wouldsee himasformerly. Hedesired 
that favour ; and made several applications, which Mr. Markland 
refused to comply with. I think, after this, Mr. Strode’s present be- 
haviour is truly admirable, and even greater than his Friend's, se 
he acts with more judginent, and as great generosity. Itis 3 
happy event, which Providence bas provided to soften the diff- 
culties and discomforts of a valuable life." Mr. Clarke to Mr. 
Bowyer, Dec. 4.—'* The stock must be sold; and it will be 
the greatest pleasure you can give me in the world at pre- 
sent, if you can send me word next week that the money 
for it is in your hands, ready for me to be disposed of. The 
difference of five or ten pounds, more or less, I do not valuest 
ten pins, in comparison of the anxiety I have been under les J 
should be taken off before I have satisfied myself concerning those 
whom I may be able and ought to assist. Mr. Strode's kindness 
to me, in all probability, secures me from want all my life; which 
js a very valuable thing to my ease of mind ; but it does not st al! 
help me at present with regard to others, for whom I am pes 
concerned." Jan. 28, 1768.—The stock was i ‘ 
-—'* Your letter gives me as much joy as it is possible for me tore" | 
ceive in the melaucholy circumstances we are in at present, having 
Jost Mrs. Stilwell, who died this morning, leaving a child jn tbe | 
month, and another of about four years old. The mother's refec- 
tion is, that she has lost her daughter, and her son is aTurk to bey} 
| hope J sball be a comfort to her, and to the family." Feb. 5. 
| | o 
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~ one time intended to destroy, were preserved * ; and 
resented, in Februárv 1768, ** Doctissimo, et, quod 
onge przstantius est, Humanissimo Viro Wilhelino 
Hieberden, M.D. arbitratu ejus vel cremande, vel in 
publicum emittend post obitum scriptoris: ef 
tamen lege, ut si Editione digne ab illo censeantur, 
quemadmodum olim judicabat in Supplicibus, exstet 
simul hec pagina, que testetur animum memorem 
beneficiorum ab eo collatorum in Annotatorem dum 
in vivis erat." 

Dr. Heberden, whose generosity was unbounded, 
readily accepted the gift on Mr. Markland's own con- 
ditions; paid the whole expence of the printing, as 
he had before done that of the “ Supplices Mulieres;" 
and in 1770 had secured a copy of it corrected for a 
Second edition, though at that time it was intended 


* * | am going on apace with the two Plays; have finished 
One, and one-third of the other; heartily wishing that it might 
be agreeable to Dr. Heberden to make it a posthumous work, if 
approves of the notes; or to destroy them (it will give ne 
rain) if he does not; either of which will make it very easy to 
Iain, and desirable to me. In the mean time he shall have them 
Xa less than a month. Please to let him know that I wish this 
Xarost sincerely, and on that supposition have written a dedica- 
"on to him as if I was dead man." Letter to Mr. B. Jan. 28, 
X. 768.—* In another letter to Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Markland says, 
* Before J sent the two Plays to Dr. Heberden, while they were 
*. 3» the house, but tied up, I made some discoveries which I had 
ever done before. I am now upon the * Supplices, in which 
JE have to deal with a Merchant somewhat like your Anonymus 
he name affixed to the notes of Dr. Mangey in the “ Conjec- 
W^wares on the New Testament];" but, which is very wonderful, 
the is a man of learning, wit, and sagacity; though surely the 
wildest hunter that ever laid nose to ground. I blot out all of 
Rais I can possibly, to avoid the ill-natured look of confuting him, 
Which is commonly done sufficiently by quoting him."—'* Q. who 
"eas this Merchant, meaning some Commentator on Euripides ?? 
—* Happy is it that Mr. Markland's spirits and taste are 
"hm high and ag keen as ever. Euripides may save him; and I 
quom that he has saved his notes, which, when { saw him last, 
tee had condemned to the flames.” Mr. Clarke to Mr. B. Feb. 12. 
—'' Markland is a hero, it is true; and would bea Martyr, upon 
Foustitution. He is braced tu he almost any thing; and you 
Would sink quite down with a quarter of what he is to undergo.” 
hid. March 10, 
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that the first should not be published till af^73 
Mr. Markland's death. | 
He had then burnt all his notes, except those — « 

the New Testament; and the disposal of his boe 
became now to him a matter of serious concemm, 
He wished them to be in the hands of the friend 
to whom he presented the greater part of them in 
his life-time *, and the remainder at his death. 

_ In the beginning of the year 1770, we find him 
desponding in politicks 4-. 


* © As to the disposal of the Greck and Latin books we were 
mentioning, it now seetns to me most advisable not to say a word 
concerning them. The great point with me is, to avoid giving 
offence, which is preferable to all the books in the Vatican ; but 
ifa man is in danger of offending while he is wishing and endea- 
vouring to shew his gratitude, this i» very grievous, and by all 
means to be avoided.” Letter to Mr. Bowycr, June 22, 1769.— 
In December 1769, he describes himself as ‘ packing up his 
books at the age of 77 ;" and four years after, as *' having no 
books, nor much memory.” 

+ Feb.5. ** Your Letter of Feb.1, gave mea new and melancholy 
light concerning the last Chancellor, who died.....! But the 
spirit which appears in many of our Nobility, and the cession of 
one great wicked man, svhose parts I was afraid (and there wes 
more reason for the fear than I perceive was generally appre- 
hended) had got an entire superiority over the weakness of 
another, have made mc very easy as to political matters. I hed 
expressed my apprehensions in many political squibs and crackers, 
which I had occasionally let off; but shall now suppress then 
as unnecessary. The last was this : 

* To the D. of G. 

How strangely Providence its ways conceals ! 

From Pratt it takes, Yorke it takes from, the seals. 

Restore them not to Pratt, lest men should say 

Thou ‘st done one useful thing in this thy day.’ 
These are the ebullitions of 30, not of 77; and of one hid @ 
with the gout, as Iam at present: it has spared me till nof 
but is now returned with its usual vehemence, which I am net 
sorry for."—Again, Aug. 28, ** Junius is come to life agit 
the person whom I always suspected since the Buckingham pe 
tition; because I thought nobody could write it but himsef. i 
am sorry to sec that he is spoken suspiciously of. How few me 
are'there in England who are honest men; that is, who act lii 
rational creatures! God preserve us from temptations ; which, | 
believe, is the only way of keeping us honest! Whether I amd 
that number I cannot tell, à avaxsivey jac XV 4ós ici but I know 

Apri 


that I am out of the way of temptations.” 
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April 25, 1770. he tells Mr. Bowyer : “ On Sunday 
I wrote to Dr. Hicberden, to acquaint him, that, as 
you had some time since told me that he intended 
one of his sons for holy orders, I would, on demand, 
send him up a copy I had of Kusters edition of the - 
New Testament *, with a large margin, on which 1 
had written many things on the Evangelists and the 
Acts, which perhaps might be of use to the young 
iran towards setting him up.” 


In the summer of the same year Mr. Bowycr, 
avine determined to re-publish his “Conjectures on 
the New Testament,” «pplied to his kind and learned 
Friend Mr. Markland for assistance; who, July 30, 
&zays, * In mineto you yesterday, I expressed some 
‘wa nwillineness of havine any thing printed which is 
Weritten in the margin of my Greek Testament: I 
ad not then thouvht of an obvious expedient, which 

as occurred since ; viz. that iny name may be con- 
Sealed (the chief thing I aimed at); and at the end 
Of each note, if any be made use of, may be put 
thre letter R+. This will answer the intent of each 
Of us:"—leb. 10, 1771: * The Notes f in the two 
Paper-books were written a long time before those in 
£ Poe folio editionS." —Mav 20: *I shall sead you the 
5 hieets on the New Testament by Friday's carrier: you 
Veal receive them that night, or the next morning. 
fe reason of my sending them is, because, as I see 

Y Ou have taken a great deal of pains to transcribe into 
e margin out of the papers I sent last, it may save 
you, or Mr. Nichols, a good deal of trouble, if ever 
there should be occasion for a second edition. I have 
mot had ability or inclination to read them: but I 


* This copy was kindly communicated to Mr. Nichols by Dr, 
Wieberden, when the improved edition of Mr. Bowyer's ** Con- 
Jtetures,” 1783, 4to, was going to press; and the notes taken 
from it were selected by Mr. Nichols, and by him submitted to 
the accurate examination of Dr. Henry Owen. 

! uis signature was adopted in the Svo edition of 1772. 
the Four Gospels, partly used ia the ** Conjeetures.” 
\ § The copy gives to Dr. Heberds a. 


man in the world."—May 25: ** With this yo 
receive the sheets on the New Testament; in 
of which, viz. Acts xii, xiii, xxi, 3, &c. I 
not forbear scribbling something, which pe 
you will not be able to read, owing to the wes 
of my hand when I wrote it. I think that you 
dertaking is enough to distract even a youngei 
than yourself, and one who is perfectly at ease 
m mind and body. Had I considered the diff 
of it sooner, I should have been against it.—] 
sent a few pens, all I could find, to be cobbl 
ou at your leisure *; for I cannot meet wit 
like those of your emendation. These will las 
life. You may bring them with you, if you com 
Midsummer."—July 18, “I have read over thea 
marked with R as well as I could, without an 
copy, and by guess; and I have sent them 
there might be no more delay on my acc 
though you say in your last, * I am sorry that 
dertook it, I should say so too, were you 
any necessity of publishing it. But I suppos 
are not, and am very sorry that you have su 
unanswerable excuse to plead; a disorder, to: 
I believe all attention and application are hurt 
perhaps they chiefly, joined to too much si 
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Mata, Iphigenia in Aulide, et Iphigenia in Tauris, 
ad Codd. MSS. recensuit, et Notulas adjecit, Jer. 
Markland, Coll. D. Petri Cantabrigiensis Socius *.” 

On this subject Mr. Markland shall speak for 
himself: ‘On the 5th of this month I received from 
Dr. Heberden a Bank note of 20/. with notice of 
Some wine and chocolate he had sent me. In my 
letter of thanks, I took the opportunity of telling 
him, * I have for some time been in fear of your 


. generosity ; which, wasthe reason of my being glad 


to put off the publication of Euripides till after my 
death, because I apprehended that you designed 
the whole advantage of the edition (for the printiz 
of which you had already paid, beside the 507. Ban 


_ mote you had sent) should be mine ; which I thought 


was unjust in me to take, and unreasonable. Ifyou 
Can be prevailed upon (which I greatly wish) to 
suffer the expence of the printing to be re-paid you 
Out of the sale of the book, I will write to Mr. Bow- 
yer immediately to re-print the first half-sheet, and 
to strike out the words post obitum scriptoris, and 
dum in vivis erat, and to advertise it forthwith 
wander my name. If you have any objection, you 
mMeed only to say that you had rather things should 
€ontinue as they are.” June 14, 1771.—In one of 
July 5 following, he says, * My great concern is, 
that the expence of printing may be paid whenever 
they are to be published. I do not care a straw 
about any thing after that, except to save trouble to 
Others. You call it pride: I call it Justice."—In 


* The Monthly Reviewers, vol. XXVI. p. 698, introduced thelr 
Motice of this edition by some pertinent remarks on preceding 
Editors of Euripides; and add, “ With respect to the part that 
Mir.Markland has taken in this business, it must be acknowledged, 
Xhat in this, as in his edition of the Supplices, he has neither 
Wpared any pains, nor betrayed any want of erudition. If, as an 
Editor, he has a fault, it is insometiges giving both himself and 
Ws readers too much trouble, in expatiating upon and investiga- 
“ng toolong and too minutely a reading, which at last must be. 
kt to conjecture.” . 
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another letter in this year, he :hentions a work 
as being in forwardness, under the title of ** Ques 
tiones Venusine T- ad Horatii Carmina,” &c. havin 
“got as far as Serm. I. 3. in the transcription." 

In this year Mr. Markland was agreeably grati 
fied by the news of Mr. Bowyer’s proffered legacy 1 
not so much on his own account, as that of his siste 


Catharine, who in some degree depended on hin 


for support. For the amount of this legacy, o 


* This work was completed, and possibly is s&ll in being. 

T See Horace, Od. iii. 4, ver. 9; Sat. ii. 1, ver. 33. 

t “ | have taken threc or four days to answer part of vour las 
letter, because I was desirous to consider by what method I coul 
make your seasonable and unusual legacy (of a man alive 
most useful to my sister and self, and least burthensome to Ux 
living legator. What occurs to me, and J foresee at this distance 
is this : About Michaelmas fifty pounds will be of service ; twenty 
of this I would send to my sister in a draught upon vou; the othe 
thirty for my own use here. I call it seasonuble above, becans 
you must know I receive nothing from Midsummer to Christmas 
On second thoughts, and considering what a comfort it will be 
to my sister to know that she has a friend whom «she little thought 
of, the sooner vou can conveniently write to me the better it 
will be. Iwillacquaint her immediately. She has been for soma 
tune in a very bad way, so that I am afraid she will not long enj 
your good will, Every occasion of jov, though never so mal) 
is valuable to a person in her bad state of health ; and Bis dat, 
qui cito dat, is not less applicable to agreeable news, than to do- 
nations of another kind. Ido not mean this last as any hint: 
for, if left to my own choice, I had rather stay till Michaclmas 
before] receive any money. One line, that vou approve of wha, 
I propose, will be sufficient. I have not yet determined whethe= 
E shall let her know the person to whom she is so much obliged 
there may be reasons against it, as wellasfor it." July 7, 177 
In a very few days after, he says, “Your last Letter (the first part. « 
it) surprized me much. I imagined it would have given yO 
(as Tam sure it ought to have done) great pleasure, to kno 
that by your means ] should be enabled to do the greatest «€ 
kinduesses to a poor widow and three helpless children. Wns 
must be my surprize, when, instead of giving you pleasure, 
found it had only alarmed your fears and suspicions! My go 
friend, how could the same person act in so great and so ma& 
a manner! To give a man 5001. and to be afraid at st 
man's laying out ten pounds on a poor woman and tk»! 
fatherless children, much greater objects of humanity tha 
himself! Courage, mon ami: I will never hurt either you. 
myself." July 18. ; 
O- a 
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amy part of it, Mr. Markland or lus sister had 
permission to draw, whenever they thought proper. 
Mr. Bewyer published the second edition of his 
‘© Conjectures,” in 8vo, 1772; and meditated an 
8vo edition of the sacred text as a companion to it, 
which, however, he did not live to accomplish. On 
the 13th of August this year, Mr. Markland writes 
to him: “ The printing of the notes in the two little 
quartos * next summer is a thing of so great uncer- 
tamty, both with regard to me and yourself, that I 
shall say nothing of it at present, as there is time 
enough to tbink of it: but any thoughts of coming 
to London, in my present circumstances, are death 
to, dear Sir, yours sincerely.” 2E 
In October this year he says; ** From several cir- 
cunmisteanoes (which perhaps I do not understand, as 
being so much out of the world,) I own I am very 
suspicious of the people of the Feathers-tavern + ; 
and cannot forbear thinking that Rome or Scotland 
(who, I do not doubt, would unite on such an acca- 
sion) may be concerned in the affair. Ovx dyvodpey 
TOyÓs pynyorvjparm, as an ambi-dexter would say. 
What ought to be done, is very clear and obvioys - 
what will be done, very uncertain.” And in Novem-+ 
ber: “ I have a great opinion of Mr. Lindsey, as of 
a good, and sincere worthy man; and of the Ouerist, 
as a judicious one." 
October 27, 1773, he says, * When you ask me 
a question in the Res Numnaria, you ask one who 
Knows as little of that matter as if he were of the 
Royal Society. J never had the least inclination to 
study that part of Antiquity; of which I shall give you 
a surprizing instance, when I tell you, that Ihave 
aot read our Friend's account of the Antient Coins 1. 
rom some scraps of it, I perceive a prodigious shew 


* The notes on the New Testament ; see p. 299. 
t The application from the Dissenting Clergy to Parliament, 
relief in matters of subscription. 
+ Mr. Clarke's, which however he had begun to read; at least 
Che quotations in it from the Antients. r 
o 
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of erudition; but whether it be exact or not, I arg 
not a Judge."—'** My complaints are the same as 
ours *, owing to the same cause, much sitging still. 
Forty years ago I drank nothing but water for several 
years ; but Dr. Boerhaave told methat when I grew 
old I must come to wine, which I find to be true ; 
so that now I have bid adieu to water and all its 
works; except chocolate, which with eggs and milk 
are my chief support : one bottle of wine serves me 
four or five days." — Dec. 3. ‘It is pleasant to observe 
how naturally a man returns tothe pomt whence he 
set out, viz. milk, which is now the chief suste- 
nance to me at $0 years old: not to mention other 
infirmities of infancy, among which I must very 
poetically mention one, madidique infanti nasi +.” 

For a considerable part of his life, he had been 
much afflicted with the gout f, which he held to be 
* one of the greatest prolongers of mortality in 
Nature's store-room, as being se great an absorbent 
of ull other maladies." 

June 22, 1774, he thus wrote to Mr. Nichols: “It 
would. be a great comfort to me to think (for I 
shall be dead long before that time) that this boy 
John Freeman $ (who will be seven years old on 
July 1) will be your apprentice in due time haec cura 
et cineri spiret inusta meo, as the Poet says. | 
have a very great regard for his mother's industry 
honesty, and frugality ; instances of all which ] 
know." 

October 12, he tells Mr. Bowyer: “ Dr. Barnard 
of Eton has called upon me twice within these six 
weeks. Mr. Lindsey's preaching will make no more 


* Mr. Bowyer was severely afflicted with stone and gravel. 

1 Juvenal, Sat. x. 199. 

f The gout had been an old companion in 1743 (see p. 277) 
but it first attacked him with severity in 1756, and he had a very. 
bad fit in May'1775. 

$ A grandson of his landlady at Milton-Court. On Mr. Maré 
land's death, in 1776, the boy was bred upto other pursuits. 


Jem 
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‘alteration in Religion, than the dissolution of the 
Parliament will in Politics ; we are just where we 
were. have breakings-out in my legs, with very trou- 
blesome itchings: I fancy they are scorbutic, and 
in a few days intend to try Maredant's drops, which 
are said to do wonderful things in that way ; but 
perhaps wexpóv vebdlety xoà wysgosio, ialosósiw, radlév 
égi. 

On the 13th of December he tells Mr. Bowyer: “It 
rejoices me to find that you have laid aside the design 
of publishing the New Testament. Ithink weareboth 
now tooold to be engaged in that undertaking; above 
40 years, and you above 30: I speak according to the 
usual measure of the life of man. And though I 
know there are many depravations there, and am 
very well satisfied of the truth of several of the 
mestitutions, yet I chuse to keep them to myself, 
"'weriy T8 Os, as being only matters of curiosity 

<hiefly ; except one, which perhaps I may mention 

Some other time. I never read Dr. Clarke's Sermon 

*»7n the Doctrine of the Trinity. I believe Mr. 
indsey to be a very worthy man ; though far from 
ing of his opinion in all things." ; 

He still, however, continued to commit his 

oughts to writing ; and Jan. 27, 1775, says, 

^ Do not forget me if you meet with any folio 
€- ciition of the New Testament, the paper of which 
Ww jill bear ink; Beza’s (I have that) will not. Ishallnot 
Wwrrite much upon it (I am too old), and yet I would 
Fx «ot have every thing I can say lost. I did not think it 
k= asonable to take your edition; that is, the meat 
C» wat of your mouth. As far as I remember, Gregory's 
. © xford. edition would answer my purpose. Per- 
| zaps you are better acquainted with it. 

* What will become of us? For I foresee the 
American Petition will be rejected. I have feared 
\Calong time. Ihave less reason to be concerned 

n you have, being much older; and yet I cannot 
forbear being uneasy for posthumous calamities, 
Which I foresee will be owing to the weakness of 

Vor. IV. X. some, 


am 





a y^" 
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some, aud the wickedness of others. ‘The Provost 
of Eton * brought his son hither, a youth of about 
eleven years old. I told him, I was afraid he will 
see evil days in England; for that it seemed to be 
ripening apace. You, I believe, will laugh at all 
this, as appearances are different to different persons; 
and yet I think every man in England has reason to 
be uneasy at such a majority of Members of 
who will sell you to the best bidder ; in. which case 
you have only one way (and that a very disagreeable 
one) to help yourself. We seem to be in a very bad 
situation ; and worse, 1f Sophocles's remark be true, 
Ta0Ta wavia evs" which probably is the case.” 

In 1775 the “Supplices Mulieres," with the 
* Quaestio Grammatica," were re-printed in octavo, 
from a copy corrected by Mr. Markland, for the use 
of Eton-scliool. 

“Tt amazes me when I consider what strange 
oversiphts have been made in the New Testament 
by men of the greatest learning and sagacity, in a 
book that has been read more than any book in the 
world. What cau be the reason of it? — They 
would not have done so m any other author. — Reve- 
rence, perhaps, has got the better of common sense. 
] could send you instances which would astonish 
you.—Poor America! and poor England ! Jan. 29. | 

Feb. 5. “Dr. P.’s 4- wealth, you say, is confirmed 
by good authority. I am sorry for it, because I 
think a Christian priest, with no children, to die 
worth 30,0007. has a very wmnscriptural look. One 
news-paper says, that he left to twenty fellows of 
the College, who were his contemporaries, 100/ 
each. ‘This would have been very pretty and conr. 
mendable, had it been. done a fortnight before he 
was taken ill : otherwise it has the look of playing 
fast and loose, and seems to declare that, if he 
never died, he never would have done any good with 
his riches.” 





* Dr. Barnard. 
! Dr. Powell, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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On the 16th of October tliis year, this worthy 
man put his own mind at ease, by making the fol- 
Towing concise disposition of his property: “ My: 
books and papers I leave to Dr. William IIeberden , 
of Pall Mall. Every thing else which belonged to 
me (all which together is scarcely worth mentioning) 
I leave to Mrs. Martha Rose of Milton; whom I be- ' 
lieve tobe one of the most worthy: persons, and 
know to be one of the greatest objects of humanity . 
and Christian compassion, I ever was acquainted. 
with in a long life; whom therefore I make my sole- 
Executrix." | 

He still continued to correspond as usual with Mr. | 

Bowyer: Nov.5,1775, “ The person * to whom you 
made the present of Kuster’s Greck ‘Testament, folio, ‘, 
notlong ago, has often, to my knowledge, thought that 
there is no book in the world which he would not 
rather publish than the New Testament, because it. 
Is impossible to give an edition which would satisfy 
Others and himself too. What can be done, says - 
he, in cases where there is no Greek, no sense, 
Contradiction, the negative warting or abounding ; 
and yet all the copies agreeing ? Instances of all 
Which, not yet given, are easily given ; and any one 
Of them would bring all the world upon his back! 
* But have not all these things, say you, * been 
taken notice of long ago? It 1s wonderful, and al- 
Most incredible to say, They have not; and the 
Feason 1s not difficult to those who will consider the 
«ase of the great men who have written upon tbe 
vew Testament. All this I believe to be true (you: 
Perhaps will not); but I have put no name, because - 
Of accidents: and I would not give a straw, to have 
€very body think as Ido. A man in Mr. Lindsey's 
Situation 1s obliged to speak out ; in mine, to hold 
his tongue, if he be not a fool." 
. t he was minutely exact in his accompts, 
1$ plain from all his letters. In his connexions with 


* Mr,Mi 
c Mr. 
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Mr. Bowyer, however, he had so implicit a confi- 
dence in the punctuality of his friend, as never to 
require a voucher. . 

On the 10th of November, 1775, hie says, ** Mr. 
Nichols writes, you are indebted to me 524. 5s. 9d. ; 
which is more than I apprehended, and above 
the sum which I have long proposed to have always 
in your or his hands (40/.) for mx BURIAL.” ——— 

April 28, 1776. * I have of late been disordered by - 
- the gout, and otherwise; so that I have not been able 
to attend to any thing ; consequently, not to thank 
you for Mr. Harmer's notes, which I have read 
. over with a great deal of pleasure: it would have. 
been much greater, had he taken in more places of 3 
the New Testament, of which there are very few. 

* Mr. Deane has brought with him Dr. Har- — 
wood's edition of the Greek Testament ; his notes as 
on which I am now reading, and will return Mr.— 
. Harmer's by the first opportunity ; perhaps by the= 

carrieron Tuesday. I have just now read one note<# 
in Dr. Harwood that surprizes me, on Luke*xi. 35. — 
Soupaias. This word occurs in Valerius Flaccus,. . 
fib. vi. ver. 98. 

* ACquaque nec ferre brevior, nec-romphes' ligno.’ ~ 
It is well known to scholars, that Valerius * 
" Flaccus wrote but seven books, and the eighth is « 

only a supplement by a modern; and to makes . 
. dactyl of rompheea is wonderful.” | 

May 19. “The person *, whose note on Luke - 
xi. 35, I sentyou, in his edition, has followed the - 
copy which Beza gave to Cambridge : of which Dr. 
Mil somewhere says in his notes, that, of all the.. 
copies he ever consulted, this is the most faulty one. 
Doctors differ. The Editor thinks, that, after 
having been engaged in the study of the Scri 
for a considerable number .of years, this MS: and. 
the Clermont copy of the Epistles, come the nearést 
to the originals of any MSS. in the known. wosldar: 
Utri creditis, Quirites P—I don't know your 
* Dr. Harwood. | 
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nion in politics: but I often think of that line in 
Horace *, delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi : I 
translate reges Scots, and Achivi English." 

.May 18. “The annotation I sent you in my last, 
on Luke xi. 35, was misrepresented, my old eyes 
-anistaking a figure of 6 at the end of a line for a 
figure of 8. The rest was, as it is there, bad enough: 
* /Equaque nec ferre brevior, neque rémpheea ligno.’ 
. À have nota Valerius Flaccus: Dr. Heberden has." 

An attack of the gout, attended with a fever, put 
an end to his existence in this world, July 7, 1776. 

His excellent friend, Mr. Strode, (accompanied by 
the Writer of these Memoirs) went immediately to 
iMlilton Court, to give directions for the funeral ; 
wvhich was performed, strictly agreeably to his own 
request,in the church of Dorking. It was Mr.Strode's 
intention to have placed a marble tablet in the 
church ; but, at the suggestion of Dr. Heberden 3, 
who wrote the epitaph, a brass plate was very pro- 
perly preferred; which has the following inscription: 

* 1 Ep. ii. 10. , 

+ ‘If the directions be not already given about a marble 
tablet, I would recommend a plain plate of brass, fixed against 
the wall, just under the window near to which Mr. Markland is 

uried. An inscription on marble becomes illegible in a few 
years. We hardly know any length of time which will destroy 
a plate of brass, or the characters inscribed on it. Sir Thomas 
More's plate of brass, with a long inscription, is now in Chelsea 
Church as legible and as perfect as it was 250 years ago, when it 
Was put up. The date of Mr. Markland's birth I have from an 
=ccount of his life drawn up by himself many years ago, which I 
found in one of his books.” Letter to Mr. Nichols, July 19, 1776. 
—Mr. Strode, in consequence of this judicious hint, says, ** I much 
“approve of Dr. Heberden's idea of brass, as the best adapted of all 
Enetals for our present purpose; though doubtless inadequate to 
the memory of that man who, as the Christian, eregit monumentum 
«tre perennius. I have lost no time in giving directions for the 
Plate. I gather from Dr. Heberden's letter that our deceased 
was deposited under a window ; the nearer the inscription 
Can be placed, the better. I beg you will make my best thauks to 
Ds. Heberden for the trouble he has given hi:aself. I am at the 
“ame time persuaded no friend of Mr. Markland can reject on 
his life without great satisfaction ; although, for the farther be- 
Nefit of society, one might be led to wish some few circumstances 
fit had been otherwise. I think myself much obliged to vou, 
™ lor your kind readiness to assist us.” Letter to Mr. N. 4u;,.2. 


* JERE- 
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.'* JeznEMIAH MaRnKLAND, A. M. 
.. .was born the 29th of October, 1693; 


educated in the School of Christ's Hospital, London; 


and elected Fellow of St. Feters College, Cambridge. 
Unambitious of the rewards and honours which his 
abilities aud application might: have obtained for 
him in the learned professions, he chose. to pass his 
life in a liberal retirement. — His very accurate know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages was employed 
in correcting and explaining the best antient Authors, 
and more particularly in illustrating the Sacred 
Scriptures. ‘I'o these rational pursuits he sacrificed 
every worldly view; contented with the inward 
pleasure resulting from such studies, and from the 
ublic and private assistance which they enabled 
him to communicate to others. But, above all, 
his uncommon learning confirmed in the highest 

degree, his hopes of a happier life hereafter. 

He died at Milton, in this parish, 

the 7th day of July, 1776.” 

A good portrait of Mr. Markland was engraved 
by Caldwall, at the expence of Mr. Strode; by 
whose Jiberality it 1s prefixed to this volume. 

Aspecimen of his hand-writing is also given, in the 
annexed engraving, as a memorial of respect, by his 
kinsman Jaines-Heywood Markland, esq. F. S. A. 

The following particulars are part of a Preface to 
some Remarks of his on the New Testament. 

«The studies he chiefly applied himself to 
were, the knowledge of the antient Grecian and 

toman Authors, and the writings of the New Tes 

tament ; which last, and the nature of the Christian 
Religion, le was very desirous to understand ; for, 
from what he had observed of it, he thought that 
what Socrates said of some of Heraclitus’s works, 
which had been read to him, might very justly be 
applied to it: “A piv ysvvcion oigo 03, xod & may arit 
What I understood was very fine; and I do not 
doubt but what I did not understand was so foo, 

“Old age; weak eyes, a shaking hand, and many 
other infirmities, were sufficient reasons why he " 

3o 
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aot think it worth while to revise, alter, and tran- 
cribe (and in many places it could be done by nobody 
ut himself, by reason of the bad writing and obscure 
2ferences) what he had written long ago of that 
ind upon antient Authors. But there was still a 
ronger reason than all these; which was, the 
eat decay into which the study of Antient Learning 
td. been visibly falling for many years among us. 
he thing, and the causes of it, he saw very plainly: 
it, as they were no concern of his, nor in his 
"wer to prevent, he very willingly destroyed all 
at he had written on the Antents, as not even 
nusements in England; except to a very few re- 
rving the remarks in English (though never to be 
iblished) on some passages of the New ‘Testament; 
ie neglect of the study of which in the Original, 
2 was sure, must inevitably follow the neglect of 
udying the antient Greek Writers; who, he ap- 
rehended from several signs, would in a little time 
e almost wholly thrown aside here, except in 
:hools. He was as sure that ignorance in the Latin 
ogue would soon follow the neglect of the Greek. 

* For many years before his death, it had been 
is earnest wish, that it might be in his power te 
hake some acknowledgment to Christ's Hospital, to 
vhich he was indebted for his education; and to 
t. Peters College, from which he had. for so many 
ears received the chief part of his maintenance. 
lut as the Providence of God (to whom he durst 
ppeal that he had no other view m it than to do 
hat he thought his duty) saw fit that it should be 
therwise, be was perfectly satisfied that it was 
etter it should be as it was." 


The following inscription was written, soon after 
Ir. Markland's death, by the Rev. Edward Clarke ; 


* Memorize Sacrum 
JEREMLE MARKLANDI: 
Qui, quanquam splendidiores eum 
P . et litere et virtutes ornaverant, 
semper 
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semper modestissimé se gessit : 
omnes benigné, doctos urbané, 
et, quod mirere magis, 
etiam indoctos sine supercilio excepit. 
In restituendis et explicandis 
Grecis et Latinis Poetis, 

Statio, Euripide, Horatio, Juvenale, 
et precipué Novi Foederis libris, 
cautus, acutus, felix, 
et, si quando audacior, 
tamen non inconsultus : 

In edendis Maximo Tyrio et Demosthene 
cum Davisio et Tayloro conjunctus 
utrisque et auxilio et ornamento fuit. 
Sequantur alii Famam, 
aucupentur Divitias, 

Hic illa oculis irretortis contemplatus, 
post terga constanter rejecit. 

A coetu tandem et communione omnium 
per hos triginta annos proximé elapsos 

in solitudinem se recepit, 
studiis excolendis et pauperibus sublevandis 
unicé intentus. 
e Memorize viri sibi amicissimi, 
et pr:eceptoris et parentis loco, 
viri candore, huinanitate, modestiá, doctriná, 
religione demum ornatissimi, 
dat, dicat, dedicat, 
olim Discipulus *. 
Obiit prope Dorking, in comitatu Surriz, 
Julii 79, 1776, 
annum agens octogesimum tertium." 


This epitaph was originally printed in the General 
Evening Post, with the following introduction : 


* June 11, 1779, Mr. E. Clarke says, “ I was at Dorking the 
other day, and went into the church on purpose to see the brass 
plate. I cannot say but it affected me. I remember his saying 
that the right hand side cf the altar was the spot he should like 
to lie in.” 


«$i 
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— ^  July24, 1776. 

* Sir, by inserting the following epitaph in -me- 
mmory of the Senior Fellow of Peter-house College in 
€ "ambridge, who died a few days since, you will 
oblige that Society, and your constant reader, E.C.*” 

Dr. Johnson, who honoured the former edition of. 
t l1ese “ Anecdotes" by his notice, particularly desired 
that the accounts there given of Markland, Thirlby, 
and Jortin, might be enlarged. ‘ They were 
contemporaries," he observed, ‘“ of great eminence.” 

The late James Harris, esq. of Salisbury, places 
Afr. Markland in the rank of persons not only famous 

ais historical Critics, but as corrective also. | 

Several of Mr. Markland's books, with a few MS 
motes in them, after the death of Dr. Heberden, 

were sold to Mr. Payne; some of which were pur- 
«:hased by Mr. Gough ; and others by the Rev. Dr. 
«Charles Burney (see pp. 277, 285 f.) | 


* Ona copy of this epitaph in Mr. Cole's MSS. are the following 
«-onjectures on the above initials: ** It is probable that E. C. 
Stands for the present Master of the College, Edmund Law, 
J3ishop of Carlisle; though I think he was Fellow of Christ's 
€ -olleze, but might have been Scholar of Peter-house. The Bishop 
<>f Ely told me, Sept. 3, 1777, that the Bishop of Carlisle did not 
Know him, and did not trouble himself about him ; at the same 
ame his Lordship told me at the Palace at Ely, that when he 
<quitted the Mastership, he offered it to Mr. Markland, who re- 

Used it ; that he was a quiet, meck man, and lived sparingly on 
Xx is Fellowship, and a pension from the Scroops [Strode] family, 
Y* hic he wished to relinquish for a place. Bishop Keene repre- - 
ented to the Duke of Newcastle the worth and merit of the 
X'Yun; and was told by him, that he had him in his list : but it 
*-ame to nothing. He boarded in a farm-house, and had Whiggish 
A»rinciples when the College were Jacobites ; which made him 
Retire from it. He refused the Mastership, because he did not 
* huse to go into orders." 

f A living Ornament of Literature, to whom I am under many 
* Xblirations, says ; ** Your account of Mr. Markland is very inter- 
*-süng. I am glad vou followed Johnson's recommendation in 
** xtending such articles as these—these were men famous in their 
€>eneration ; and we ought, while we can, to preserve all the 
X4 otices concerning them, that are within reach. The man who 
«an tell us something to-day, may, if we omit asking him directly, 
ea week hence, and his inforingtion be lost for ever. I think 
"^e should never lose sight of the maxim, Vire hodie I" 
x» + An Oxford gentleman bought all that remained with Mr. 
suyne of this collection. He was extremely anxious to obtain 
whole ; but came too late. 
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To the Countess of Wanwick, in Defence of Mi 
Addison, against the Satire of Mr. Pope. 


By Mr. Jeremian Markianxp. (See p. 273.) 


* WHEN soft E xpressions covert-malice hide, 
And pitying Satire cloaks o’er-weening pride ; 
When ironies revers'd right virtue show, 

And point which way true merit we may know ; 
When sclf-conceit just hints indignant rage, 

Shewing its wary caution to engage ; 

Jn mazy wonder we astonish'd stand, 

Perceive the stroke, but miss th’ cmittent hand. 

"Thus, if old Homer’s credit may avail, 

(And when was Homer's credit known to fail ) 

When stipulativc terms wcre form'd for pcace, 

And toes agreed all hostile acts to cease, 

Sly Pandarus, the battle to renew, 

Amongst the adverse ranks a javclin drew ; 

The Greeks saw Sparta’s injur'd Monarch bleed, 

But saw not who perform'd the perjur’d deed. 

So the skill’d Snarler pens his angry lines, 

Grins lowly fawning, biting as he whines ; 

Tyaducing with false friendship's formal face, 

And scandalizing with the mouth of praise ; 
Shews his intention, but his weakness too, 

And what he would, yet what he dares not do ; 

While launching forth into a depth of praise, 

Whose kind attempts the mind attentive raise, 

When suddenly the Pirate-colours show, 

Beneath the friend’s disguise, the lurking foe. 

Oh! Pope, forbear, henceforth, to vex the Muse, 
Whilst, forc'd, atask so hateful she pursues ; 
No morc let empty words to rhymes be brought, 
And fluent sounds atone for want of thought : 
Still Addison shall live, and pregnant Fame 
Teem with eternal triumphs ot his name ; 

Still shall his country hold him more endear'd, 
Lov'd by this age, and by the next rever'd. 

Or if from good advice you turn your ear, 

Nor fric aidly words, imparted timely, hear; 
Exert your utmost energy of spite, 

And, as each envious hint arises, write : 

So shall his deathless glory never cease, 

Aud you, by dessening, will his fame encrease." 
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Aarther Extracts from Mg. MankzAND's Letters 
to Mz. Bowyer. 


*. DEAR SIR, Uckfield, May 3, 1747. : 
* If you will puta wafer, and pay a penny with 
the inclosed to Dr. Tunstall, you may read it for 
your money. It is upon a whimsical subject, which 
X must let you into beforehand. Cicero, in his 
X rator, p. 45, says, that the Romans never said 
«:um nobis, but nobiscum ; ‘quia si ita (cum nobis) 
«Aiceretur, obsecenius concurrerent litterz ;' for the 
Z-ibefore 7 was pronounced like an 7»; sothat it 
Wwwould be cunno-bis. Now as there is just the same 
"reion in all other words whose first syllable is’ 2o 
long (as nodus, nobilis, nomen, &c.) and as I had 
<> bserved my old friends the Auctor Orat. De Domo 
wvrnting (cap. 9.) cux Nominibus tantum uteretur, 
=a nd Cicero to Brutus, 1.3, CUM Nominatim de C. 
=-dntonio decernerem, I had the curiosity to enquire 
3 nto this matter: the result of which you will here 
Pee.” 
Uckfield, Sept. 19, 1748. 

* Mr. Russel was here on Wednesday last, and 

=ft the proposals for the two Volumes of Letters 

som a young Painter to his Friends, &c. 1 care. 

A^ Red it with me to Mr. Strode, whose subscription I 

*—sily procured. From an hint in the Proposals, I 
nd they would be glad of ready money. 

“Mr, Gerison brought me your information 
“concerning Mr. Say, and told me he made an 
“answer for me; to which I replied, Recté re- 
Spondes, Domine. I should be as glad to see you his 
S ticcessor, as I should be sorry to see myself. I 
fiever doubted of your jockeyship ; but 1 doubted 

much 
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much whether it would be to any purpose; and zem 
glad to find myselt mistaken, and that you are 
be paid zn verbo sacerdotis. 

** Last. week I saw the Dean of Chichester, w 3 
tells me Mr. Clarke is very well. He puts me ji 
mind of aquestion, which I want to ask you by th 
bye; Are you acquainted with any young (or middle. 
aged) Clergyman, whom you know or believe to be 
a truly good man, a geutleman in his behaviour and 
manners, and a tolerable scholar? . If you know of 
any such person unemployed, or lewly emploved (as 
it 1s not improbable he is, if he be such an one), 
please to let me know his name and abode, that he 
may be enquired after; and if his character agrees 
with this description, I may possibly put him ina 
way of hearing (as the News-papers express it) of 
something to his advantage. But do not mention . 
this to any living soul, except Mrs. Bowyer. : 

* [n all probability the person I want might be - 
found among the London Curates." 

. May 2, 1749. - 

«€ Pierce’s Paraphrase and Notes I have met with 
here, and have read the first chapter to the Colos- 
sians, which I greatly admire; taking to myselfthe | 
liberty, which every man must and will take, of | 
differing from him in some little things. I could : 
not but wonder to see, in the beginning (Pref. p. iv; | 
that passage of 2 Pet.iii. 16, in which are some things. 
hard to be understood, by him interpreted ? 
belonging to St. Paul's Epistles ; as if in St. Peters 
time there were heretical and perverse explications 
of passages in St. Paui's Epistles ; or as if, at thet 
time, St. Paul's Epistles were numbered among thé 
Teagai, as it there follows, ag xoà rag rom 
“Yeates.” 

June 9, 1749. 


ce Tc-morrow will be a fortnight since Mr. Strodi 
sent me word that he would be here either at the 
lattez 
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d of the last week, or, at farthest, the be- 
of this ; but that I should hear from him 
hat time: since when I have not heard a 
them. This puts me into as much flutter 
appen to one who thinks that all events are 
for the best: for that something extraor- 
aas fallen out, is past all doubt ; of what 
uncertain. I suspect the small-pox, and 
y youngster. This makes me impatient for 
to-morrow : so that I have sent a messenger 
tead this afternoon,to wait for the letters, and 
this for you. 
ank you for the first volume of the book * 
. me, and wait with somewhat of impatience 
econd, in which I want to see several places. 
answers the expectations which I had formed 
; former performance ; and I have had a very 
very innocent revenge upon him for his pert- 
| wantof judgment in undertaking whatIthen 
‘new nothing of ; and now see so many in- 
of his ignorance and want of skill and taste in 
atters as, if I could shew them to you, would 
'u laugh, even though you had a moderate fit 
ic upon you. But this between ourselves ; 
is the Zsoteric Doctrine, which I shall com- 
e only to Mr. Clarke and yourself. The 
€ is, that the English is very good, and the 
icarce one of them his own, but taken from 
without any acknowledgment for the most 
ry useful, and such as I could wish might be 
every body. I do not doubt but he will 
:at deal of reputation from this work. 
the last post I had a Letter out of Lancashire, 
I learn that Dr. Cobden has had a fall from 
se, which has impaired his memory so much 
he did not know two persons of his acquain- - 
ho.went to see him. You say nothing of 


. T. Ciceronis Epistole ad Familiares, Lib. XVI. Edidit, 
entario Anglico illustravit, J. Ross; 1749," 2 vols. 8vc. ° 
e, p. 281. Uo 

this. 
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possible because | must return the first week in 
uly if I can. WC” 


Tuesday afternoon, June 20, 1749. 


*« p. S. Mr. Clarke sent me this, that I might add 
a postscript as a spur (as he calls it) to bring you 
down. I do not know the use ofa spur, not having 
worn one for near these twenty years: but it is not 
so long since I have had a «ip in my hand ; and if 
that would be of any service in bringing you down, 
I wish I were behind you with such an instrument. 
But when he says J can falk, do not regard him ;: 
for I have as great an aversion to it, from disuse, as 
a Pythagorean in his state of probation : where I 
‘peak one word, he speaks ten ; and we are both in 
e right. 
“T thank you for the books *. As soon as ever 
I received the second volume, I opened it eagerly, 
tolook into Lib. ix. 22, the most diflicult epistle in 
the whole collection. But how great (or rather how 
small) was my disappointment, when I did not find 
2 single difficulty explained or taken notice of! only’ 
three notes (none of them his own) upon that long 
and obscure Letter. I have just now sent the book 
to Mr. Clarke, not having had time as yet to read it. 
Ido not understand the Postscript of your last, 
where you tell me, that * you could give ine a better 
reason than you are willing to do, why &c.’ But, 
tT guess right, I can say I am very certain, that no- 
thing Mr. [t.4- cau say or write at present, in this 
Way, will or ought to make me take any notice of it. 
“Thad not read three pages of the new book you 
sent me before I said to myself, * I ll be hanged if 
this man be not an admirer and iinitator of a certain | 
fend t of yours? I was pleased to see my guess 
verified at the end of the Preface, which I have read 
twice over; but, finding that I shall never under- 
stand it, I will go no further in the book. The 


* Cicero's ** Epistolae ad Familiares ;" see p. 317. 
1 Mr. Ross. t Mr. Warburton, 
absur- 
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‘absurdity (as he is pleased to call it) of a conjectur 

of the Criticks upon a passage in Statius might wit 
much ore justice be taken off their score, and place 
his own, if dixn ieia yévoilo. But there is no dealin. 
with this kind of whimsical writers, who know no 
thing of the language upon which they eriticise. 

** Master Strode is returned well: my apprchen 
sions were just, but owing to the nriscarriage of 
Letter. 

* | want to know more of your controrersie Ir 
landoise *." 


August 91, 1749. 

* At last I have sent your books, together witl 
Bos, who is an excellent fellow, except in Horace; 
for there he seems to me to be much out of his 
element. | 

* | am glad you have determined to your satis 
faction concerning Thomas +, which (I mean, dong 
it to your own satisfaction) is the greatest concern 
your life. What is best for us, God only knows: 
we can do nothing more than follow our own judg- 
ment in what appears most probable, and liable to 
the fewest objections : after which we are to expect 
that one half of mankind will differ from us ; and, 
nevertheless, we ought to follow our own Judgment, 
by which only, and not by another's; we must stand 
or fall, since (as Prince Prettyman in The Rehearsal 
says upon another occasion) — Lore in his breast & 
not Love in thine. By which wise stuff I would 
signify, that I think you are in the right in acting 
in this matter according to your own opinion, not 
that of Mr. Clarke or mine. 

“hike the method of your sheet 7, and wish you 
would constantly have it in view. 1 have keptit, be 
cause I suppose you have more of them. 


* On the copy-right of Dean Swift's Tracts. 
+ Mr. Bowyer' s son. 
; Anearly specimen of the ** Conjectures on the New Test 


ment.” 
«Pp §, 






skill in guessing, Vi 

the participles of the. in- 

ERE nt 

from deprendor instead, 
in ludum 





p et dà ag duds 6 aves Goregog * 


ph Markland, then resident near Wakefield. 
4 x volumus 
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volumus Dium rec unde hee :Th pecunnm de 
veniat. Specimen tit m: chirocraphi equos tt 
matun) agnoseas. Sie ad eum inseribas. Zo Mr. 
ft— M—*. to le left with Mr.Oates.a Corrvern 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. VM vou would that he should 
draw at anv v; inber of Javs after date or swht, you 
will specify it ts 77 822723. 

5 As to the India bonds +, do what vca plese. 
To be sure, the most advantageous wav would be to 
sell them vile the premium is se high. (the reason 
of which 8 do not comprehend), and to bay mt 
the Three per Cents. | would have done so two 
months ago, had I been in town, while the pre 
inium was above 41; for I then foresaw. and told to 
several, what has now happened: and, being (wa 
eroziíhxig, I now foretell that the national funds, 
which at prenent pay Four per Cent. will ere it be 
Jong pay but reet. After Michaelmas, quanto 
accepisti pecuniam, please to let your man buy into 
the Three per Cents. of that year, for which you 
have my Letter of Attorney, which I suppose will 
save trouble. 

*]I have seen Mr. Strode, who has satisfied me 
concerning the transactions at Peter-house, in the 
lute election of a Master S." | 


* Richard Markland, then of Wakefield, and living there it 
1773.— Edward Markland, another brother, was living in 1750. 
T The premium on India Bonds on that day was Sl. 146.; 

a few days after was still higher. 
{ ‘Thin did not take place for more than 30 years. 
§ Dr. Edmund Keene (the new Master) was a native of Lynn? 
Norfolk, and a younger brother of Sir Benjamin Keene, K.B. fot 
merly amhiusador to Spain, who left him his fortune. He rece^ 
the Rest part of his education on the foundation at the Chaste- 
house school, from whence he removed toe Caius-college, Cat? 


bridge; 3. A. there, 1733; M.A.1737. From Caius he was elected 


to u fellowship at Peter-house. In. 1738 he was appointed one 

his Majesty's Preachers at Whitehall Chapel. In 1740 he was 

‘chaplain to a rezünent of Marines; and in the same year, Uf 

the interest of his brother with Sir Robert Walpole, he su 

Bp. Butler in the valuable rectory of Stanhope, in the Bishopn 
Durhiun.. 1n 17-45 he preached and. published a Sermon at 
meustle, at the anniverenry meeting of the Society for the 
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Oct, 21, 1749. 


**'The expression in Cesar, ab Sequanis ct Hel: 
settis, I take it, is elliptical ; the full would be, s: 


telief of the Widows and Orphans of Clergymen; and in December 
ing, on the death of Dr, Whalley, he was chosen master 

€ his College. In 1750, being vice-chancellor, under the 
uspices of the then Duke of Newcastle, he verified the con- 
luding paragraph in his speech, on being elected, ** Nec tardum 
ec timidum habebitis Pracancellarium," by promoting, with great 
eal and success, the »ew regulations for improving the discipline 
f the University. [See these in Gent. Mag. vol. XX. p.311] 
[his exposed him to much obloqitv from the younger and fia- 
riotie part of it, particularly in the famous Fragment wherein 
Dr. Keene was ridiculed (in prose) under the name of Mun, and 
to that of the Capitade (in verse), in which he figured under that 
of Acufus, but at the same time justly endeared him to his great 
Patron, so that in January 1752, soon after the expiration of hi4 
office, which he held for two vears, he was nominated to the seo 
of Chester, vacant by the death of Bishop Peploe. With this he 
held in commendam his rectory, and, for two years, his headship,. 
when he was succeeded, much to his satisfaction, by Dr. Law. 
In May following his Lordship married the only daughter of 
ot Andrews, esq. of Edmonton, formerly an eminent 
inen-draper in Cheapside, a lady of considerable fortune. In 
1770, on the death of Bp. Mawson, he was translated to the 
faluable see of Ely. Receiving large dilapidations. his Lordship 
procured an act of Parliament for alienating the old Palace in 
Holborn, and building a new one, by which the see has been 
freed from a great incumbrance, and obtained some increase al-o 
of annual revenue.—* The bishoprick," it has been humorously 
observed, “though stripped of the Strawberries which Shaks- 
peare commemorates to have been so noted in Holborn, has, in 
heu of them, what may very well console a man not ovcr-scru- 
Prous in his appetites, viz. a new mansion of Portland-stone in 
-Street, and a revenue of 50001. a vear to keep it warm and 

it good repute."--** The sec of Ely was Bp. Keene's great object, the 
aim and end of all his ambition; and upon the vacancy in 1771, he 
succeeded," says Dp. Newton, ‘ to his heart's desire: and happy it 
was that he did so; for few could have borne the expence, or have 
displayed the taste and magnificence which he has done, having a 
liberal fortune as well as aliberal mind ; and really meriting the 
appellation of a Builder of P:daces ; for he built a new Palace at 
Chester, he built a new Klv-house in London, and in great mea- 
fre a new Palace at Ely; left only the outer walls standing, 
formed a new inside, and thereby converted it into one of the 
best Episcopal houses, if not the very best, in the kingdom. He 
indeed received the money which arose from the sale of old 
Ely-house, and also what was paid by the executors of his pre- 
decessor for dilapidations, which altogether amounted to about 


Y2 11,009). ; 


ths L.Tig,a7 adc teres. 


ttm nrc: th Segre gan S SOT eet — Toe ven 
ey € Zw wtaecomstat kie - P akecuree reaches 
V, te ricer Rae 7& tst ari cont se rulabited 
ly tie Serrimet int Hoametz Xv. by gnezrDonme 
tiec care perszin- ne Lad two ding z» v3w: n 
bn, te, aerpoms. na that che Seque»: amd Helvetia 
weze, Caller c: G th ptos s> cated: and, se 
ern, she oss «f Gaza Ceitica om the North- 
ex. ode, riz. U.« Sequani and Helvetii as far s 
the Hone. Or ab may be taken m the sense d 
gest ; attingit etiam, post Sequanos et Helvetices 
fussom Fhenum: [t reaches also, taking in (a 
comprehending; the Sequani or ‘Helcetii, to the 
rirer Rhine. For if it goes on ab Sequanis, &e. it 
must of course leave them behind, and consequently 

comprehend them, or take them in, as having ——: i 
ever them to the extent of its limits the | 
"This last will seem more specious, if you understand 
me. | 

*'The specimen of Kuster I like very well, and | 
your annotations, in which I have taken the liberty 
to fillup some of the abbreviations, to which I ams 
great enemy, as causing obscurity *. 
Feb. 27, 1749-50. 
** Dr. R. is in extreme affliction for the loss 

Mrs. N. who was his favourite child, or daughter. 
He performed the part of a nurse to her during bet 


11,0001, ; but yet he expended some thousands more of his 0*9 
wpon the buildings, and new houses require new furniture 
ile of Bishop Newton, by himself, 1782.—Bishop Keene 90 y soc» 
owed hia friend Lynford Caryl, D. D. (prebendary of Sou 
, registrar of the University, and master of Jesus-ce* 
leg. who died Juno 18, 1781) “whom (he said) he had los! 
known and regarded, and who, though he had a few more 
vv him, he did not think would hav: e gone pefore him,” 
viving him just long enough (as Visitor of Jesus-co ) 
ut him n most eligible Successor i in that headship i. we 
prem of Dr. Richard Readon, fellow of St. John's-college, 
blic Orator. of the University of Cambridge, now Bishop c 
Bath and Well.—Hp. Keene died July 6, 1781 ; leaving onl 
an (then M.P. for the town of Cambridge) and one daughter" 
‘his bi a judicious and very useful hint. 


sick- 
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the letter s in the middle of a word, and therefore 
ass made asis (not assis) in the Genitive ; mass, 
masis ; for which they afterwards wrote mas, maris, 
as the Antients wrote Papisius, not Papirius (see 
Ciccro and Quintilian) ; and the cognomen, which 
formerly was /Maso, was afterwards Maro; whence 
Virgil had his, I have great reason to think that all 
the Nominative Cases in this Declension which are 
now of two syllables, and do not increase in the Ge- | 
nitive, were formerly monosyllables ; as navis, Gen, 
navis, was originally navs Pao (Gr. yvads), Gen, 
navis : so ovs [ov's| (Gr. di;), Gen. ovis; Jovs [Jov's] 
(from the Gr. Zeus), Gen. Joris, whence they mades 
new nominative, viz. Jovis, Gen. Jovis: bovs or bov's 
(Gr. £590;) Gen. bovis. We see it was so in many that 
are still extant, as £rabs, trabis; plebs, plebis; 
scobs, scobis; grus, gruis ; from all which new 
Nominative Cases of two syllables were formed. Sa 
the original Nominative of orbis was orbs, as of 
urbis itis urbs ; vats, vatis ; vads, vadis ; vulps, 
vulpis ; seps, septs, an hedge; whence sepes, Gen. 
sepis ; wds, edis; proeds, pra dis ; and so in Ad- 
jectives of the third Declension ; ¢rists, tristis; 
dulcs, dulcis ; as trucs, trucis, still extant. In 
short, not to tire you and myself any further st 
present, I have not yet found one material objection 
to this my position, that all the Nouns of the Fifth 
Greek Declension Imparisyllabica at first ended in 2, 
and were increased in the Genitive by adding 
before the 3: and all the Nouns of the Third 
clension in Latin were originally Imparisyllabic 
ending in S in the Nominative, and were increased 
in the Genitive by adding the vowel i before thes, 
as igns, ignis ; lapids, lapidis ; fusts, fustis; cits 
(ivis. ‘That in process of time the harshness 2n 
disagrecableness of so many consonants coming o- 
gether was perceived in both languages, and w35 
remedied either by throwing off consonants from 
the end of the word, as dauag for ddpagls, Get 
Sduagios, uxor ; imugo for imagons ; Gen. imagen ‘ 
3 
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. -@%, by putting in a vowel among the consonants, as 
» Serres for verrs, fascis for fascs (of which I think 
, there are no instances in the Greek, all their words 
.. £n. this Declension increasing in the Genitive Case): 
. Or, lastly, by quite altering the form of the Nomi- 
. |native into a more easy and agreeable sound, as vy; 
.. Vor. yuvalxs mulier ; caro for carns; supellex for 
,Supellettils ; corpus for corpors ; pectus for péctors; 
. Onus and pondus for oners and ponders. But, in all 
, these changes of the Nominatives, both languages 
. eonstantly retained the original Genitives, Datives, 
* dc. there not being the same reason for making any 
E change in them; and from these Genitives we may 
Most certainly know the original Nominatives, and 
9 vice versá ; as in all the other Declensions, both 
- "Greek and Latin, as soon as we know the Nominative 
, we are sure of the Genitive. This is my notion ; to 
~ Which if you find any objection, I wish you would 
im, et me know. 
" August 31, 1755. 
7. "Dr. Burton * put into my hands a little piece he 
x: has just published at Oxford, to be had at Riving- 
_% ton's, with this title, T8 óriyog voravlog, xol wep) Tay 
= weoüjmny pergijpala. It is only 32 pages.” 
T June 14, 1756. 
2 "The inclosed parcel to Mr. Hall, I wish you 
would let one of your boys carry to Tom's Coffee 
^ house, Devereux-court, and leave it there. It is 
- «this account, chiefly, that I send you the Ser- 
mons 4- back, to make up a convenient parcel. I 
wish there had been two more volumes of them ; 
and I was very sorry when I got to the 20th of the 
second volume. The History of the Jews t I have 
not yet read. The other two volumes (you know 
whom I mean) I will keep a little longer, though I 


* Dr. John Burton, of Eton ; of whom see under 17 19. 
t Bishop Hoadly's, I believe; or, possibly, Dr. Warburton’s, 
t The translation of Abbé Fleury, published by Mr. Farne- 
Worth. See under the year 1756. 
am 
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am sorry to say I have a much worse opinion of the 
Critick than I had before. To me there seems to 
be more satisfactory learning and true judgment in 
one page of the notes upon Chariton's Aphrodisiaca 
than there is in the whole performance of this po- 
sitive, confident, unproving writer*. He has bor 
rowed (or rather stolen) an observation from a very 
young writer of our country, which is directly false, 
and destroys all metre as far asitgoes. It isa fine 
thing to have got a name: nothing else could have 
passed off this work; of which, if you have not 
already the first edition, you would do well to pro 
cure it, if you think it worth while; for, by the 
time this book has gone through two or three more 
. editions, it will be perfectly unintelligible: it is al- 
X ready so to me in many places, though this is but 
the third edition of 1740." 
Nov. 15, 1756. 

* Knowing that you have concerns enough of 
your own upon your hands, I was desirous to have 
excused you from those of others ; and accordingly 
mentioned twice to Dr. Davies t, that if he had 
any bookseller or acquaintance in town to whom I 
might send his papers, he would let me know. To 
my first, in his answer, he mentioned nobody ; to 
the second, you, So that I shall send on Tuesday 2 
small parcel, directed to him, to be left with you, 
which he will call for when he comes to town; I 
suppose soon, I have written to him, to acquaint 
him that the parcel will be with you on Tuesdsy 
night, or Wednesday morning. 

* I am very sorry for your distresses ; one of 
which (that of the Friars T) I think is of the number 
of the re &Q' iv, and may be put an end to at any 
time. For what is money given for but to make 1 
man easy? And if others will be iniquitous, theres 


* Who this was, I leave to critical conjecture, 

+ See before, p. 276. 

t Alluding to a dispute with Mr. Emonson, at that tim 
Mr. Bowyer's partner in White Friars, Seo under the year 1754. 


nothing. | 
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before a Court of Judicature as a Criminal for re- 
lating only a matter of fact, which to his know- 
ledge had happened in ancther country; viz. ** That 
at "Jerusalen. in Judea there was one Jesus, who 
had brought a new doctrine into the world, in 
which doctrine all mankind were concerned : that 
this person was put to death; but that, in confir- 
mation of the truth of his doctrine, after he had 
been dead three days, he arose to life again, as he 
had said he would : and that he himself (Paul) 
knew all this to be certain.” That St. Paul informed 
them first of the matter of fact, before he pro- 
ceeded any further, we may be certain, because the 
omission of that would have been most absurd. 
Now where can be the State-crime, to tell a piece 
of news which he knew to be true, to men of cw- 
riosity, who spent all their time in hearing andtelljm 
news? And accordingly the more sober part —-9 
them say to him, * May we know what this ne=' 
doctrine concerning this Jesus and the Resurrectie=™ 
is? for what you tell us is very strange, and == 
never heard any thing of it before. The Court - 
Areopagus, which is the judge of these matters, no <« 
happens to be sitting" (they sat of course threw» 
days in a month, Pollux viii. 10.) : * beso good a 
to go with us, and relate this affair before them. +4 
Paul was undoubtedly glad of this opportunity, an .s 
went with them : and when he had given the Areoc— 
pagites what account he thought fit, 8rwo scum 
ix pos a)rdv (ver. 33), he then departed from 


. among them, and went about his business, as any. 


‘other indifferent person might do, after having saic* 
what he had tosay. But not a single word of his § 
being acquitted or dismissed by them, which coulc> 
not possibly have been omitted had he been brought 4 
thither asa Criminal. Thus far I agree with Pere» 
Hardouin. But the reason he gives, that if Paull - 
had been before the Court as a Malefactor, he would 
thave begun" Avdgec’A4nvaios, butin more respectful S 
5 is nothing at all; and theinstances of Festus # 

, and 
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end Felix, governors of a province, and who thence 
had a civil right to the title Paul gives them, are not 
to the purpose. And it is easy to shew, from several 
pieces and orations still extant, spoken before the 
Areopagus as well as other Courts, that the highest 
title given to the Athenian Judges was, & dvdges’AOn- 
910i, Or c avdges dixasal. ‘The words éraabopevor 
and 7yayoy perhaps may have occasioned the mis- 
taking the sense of this passage. But look into the 
Greek Concordance, and you will find instances 
enough where these words are used in a friendly and 
civil sense, without implying any constraint or vio- 
lence.” | 
| Nov. 22, 1764. 

*€'That agyovles and sealnyes may signify the same 
‘persons, I can believe; but that Luke should put 
them both here, I can never believe, unless he had 
a mind to shew his erudition, and to puzzle his 
readers; but any other writer, who in the 19th 
verse had said, efaxucav sig riy dogeey eri TOT? 
APXONTASA, would have put, OIX agoralayales - 
@iréc, selrey &c. For my own part, I have no 
doubt but ixi 73; Goyoslag is from another hand, as T 
believe hundreds of other supplements are, which it 
1s now to no purpose to call in question ; for nobody 
Will believe you, nor does it signify three straws 
Whether they do or not, most of them being only 
€xplicatory, and doing no harm, except defacing the 
style of the writer. 

* I have often said to you, that the person who 
you tell me cannot keep any thing in his stomach is 
not a long-lived man: i judged so from his sudden 
growth, and from the state of temperate intem- 

rance he was in. Dr. Bentley used often to say to 

is nephew, Tom, I shall thrash thee: meaning 
that he should out-live him. The same] say to you 
Concerning that person, Fou will thrash him, and I 
believe by many years. There will be a fine job for 
some bookseller when he dies; for I reckon the 
books will be disposed of that way. | 


“ The 
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Mas) pA ofawer itatai: Ea cers io me as di ft 
cult an t» take a pair 0: Dreecnes Pr a man v- 
(Ever saw. 

* 'D'he gold and silver which you were to dispe— 
(frr ce, T. find make up mv sum two cunes™ 
which is all [ desired from them. and therefc» 
please: to sell the box as soon as you will; for, Tm 

"t that sn for them, I do not care a straw wheth 

yet any more, or not. 

On the place of Luke,in which I had conjecture 
eiwitug lor exyyxig, nothing need be altered. I hayas 
Gourd out another odd passage, which confirms 
ena. J mention this in time, that it may nos 
appear in the second edition of the Notes on the 

Festament ; the title of which, in my formes 
*Wcnt opinion, had better be Conjectures zz 
which 
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s both more modest and more true. The 
ya cannot help, and are not concerned with : ' 
ner you are." t. 
Dec. 8, 1765. 
not stir from the fire-side ; I mean, so as 
tof Dorking. "The days are short, the roads 
s weather cold ; and here you will meet with 
' but pain and flannel, to which I have been 
1 for some time. The greatest comfort I 
iet with for a long time is the pamphlet, 
has curried our friend handsomely; and yet 
is I wished, in ing it, that several scor- 
ad been added to his lashes.. The answer I 
' will be an Jrenicum, such an one as may 
; the adversary putting in execution what he 
as at the end of the work, the very thing. 
I want to see, and which the other. will give. 
ing rather than see. I cannot but wonder, 
u, at what the author says concerning Dr. 
7: but, when you say that he shuffles about 
gistrate’s right of punishing idolatry, an 
not what to assert, and does not understan 
rersary's system, all this may be so; but I 
ve does not apprehend himself in any danger, 
onfess I do not see how he is." EE 


aw your hand with pleasure & post or two ago 
Newspaper *, in some Queries. - I have read 


ited in the St. James's Chronicle, January 25, 1766, 
following introduction : ** Having received the following: 
rom avery learned Hand, we submit them to the Publick, 
wesuming to pass any judgment on them. 1. Whether all 
ve written on the Book of Job, -have not left Job and his 
y they found them ?—9. Whether Dr. Lowth, after alk 
le ef Hebrew Letters, is sufficiently acquainted with the 
)—3. Whether the sister dialects, Syriac and 

of both which Dr. Lowth is totally ignorant, are not ab- 
"necessary to the right understanding of the Hebrew ?— 
4, 
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‘Dr, Neves Answer to Philips's Life of’ Bal 
think he has proved his.point very fully: i 
book will not be much sought after. by. ze 
readers." 


Feb. 5, 1 


« The Queries I mentioried I see are answer 
but not satisfactorily, to me at least. Wh 


4. Whether any comparison can be formed between the La 
tions of Jeremias, and the @PHNOI of Simonides, as n 
remains of the Greek but a few nts ?—5. W 
Lowth's Prelections may not as easily be made hav 
Bp. Warburton's Divine Legation ? — 6. Whether Dr. I 
contemptuous treatment of Dr. Bentley proceeds from hi 
of sense, or want of good-manners, or both ?—7. Whetk 
Bentley's superiority over Mr. Boyle, and his Fellow Ox 
in the Controversy concerning Phalaris, can justify ouf" 
Preelector in vilifying a man, whose writings all Europea 
and whose shoes-latchet Dr. Lowth is not worthy to unléa 
CANTABRIGIB 
* In the St. James's Chronicle, Feb.1, 1766. “1. E 
brigiensis means, by the expression of leaving Job and bi 
as they found them, whether they have dorte ahy thi 
towards the elucidation of the Text ;—the answer is A 
they have not left them as they found them.—2. That the. 
has a competent knowledge of the Hebrew Language, g 
very clear to every one who hus read his Przelections ; but 9 
or no a competent knowledge comes up to the Querist's ‘i 
sufficient acquaintance, I reully cannot pretend to say, 
the Doctor is totally ignorant both of the Syriac and Ara 
the very learned Querist positively asserts) that alone is : 
cient proof they are not absolutely necessary to the right 
standing of the Hebrew.—4. Certainly those few F 
do remain may be compared with the Lamentations.— 
witness the Appendix and the Letterto its Author in conse 
thereof.—6. Dogmatic insolence should always meet wit 
tempt.—7. I shall take no notice of the last Query, as i 
introduced merely to shew the Queríst's wit, in thc blaspl 
application of a passage in Scripture. OxoNIEN 
it would be uncandid not to subjoin another sett of A 
to the same Queries; which appeared in a subsequent 
Feb. 8 :. ** 1. The Querist surely forgets, that Bp. W. him: 
wrote much upon that subject. Surely he would not f 
believe that Dr. Warburton, the late Mr. Wesley, Bp. Sh 
“any other excellent Writers, have said so much wy 
nd writings of Job, without throwing any ligl 
This Query deserves no answer ; anless ft 
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calls blasphemous is, at worst, no more than what 
others might call profane, there being no evil- 


speaking against any Person of the Trinity ;- and, 
had it been in a Sermon, it might have been rec- 
koned elegant.” 


June 30, 1766. 
“T wish you had not reason to be less pleased 
with John’s * Letter of the 10th of this month 
than Iam. There seems to me to bea great deal of 
ingenuity and natural eloquence init....... . 
You must consider, that he is at present under a 
distemper which is to be cured by matrimony, as 


answer to ask, Did Dr. Barnes sufficiently understand the Greek 
language, who has shewn so eminent skill in it? or was Sir 
Isaac Newton sufficiently acquainted with Opticks, Astronomy, 
&c.)—3. No ; no more than the sister languages of Scotch and 
Irish are absolutely necessary for the right understanding of the 
English language.—4. It would hava become the Qucrist to show 
that there could not be any comparison, rather than to ask, 
* Whether there could or not ?' Because it may with equal reason 
be asked * why there may not ?' and the Querist only sets up his 
own judgment in opposition to Dr. Lowth's.—5. Great havock has 
already been made of the Divine Legution by various authors of 
approved merit and great reputation. The same has not yet 
done to. the Prielections. Let the Querist, if he really 
thinks it may, endeavour to do it, or recommend the under- 
ing to some of his adherents.—6. From neither ; but from a 
love of truth, from a correct judgment, refined taste, a contempt 
of verbal criticism, and a hatred of pride and self-sufficiency.— 
7. This entire Query (the latter part of which I dare not repeat) 
seems to be the effect of that saine kind of vanity, which bie- 
mished the character of Dr. Bentley himself. In truth, Mr. 
Baldwin, if you had not told us they were, I should not have 
Imagined these Queries to be really the work of a very learned 
hand; but should have suspected them to be the production of 
some mettlesome Freshman, who has just been long enough at 
bridge to pick upthe little prejudices that have long prevailed 
amongst the boys of the University against a famous Rival, but 
are despised by men of real sense and learning. At least the 
Must appear to every one that reads the Queries, and the Wor 
Which gave occasion to them, that it would be too honourable an 
tmployment for this Cantabrigian to be Skinker to Dr. Lowth, 
and snuff the learned lamp of so ingenious and excellent a person.” 
* Written by the Editor of these Volümes, a few days previous 
an 
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an ague is by the bark. This cannot be avoided, be 
cause it is part of the constitution of his mortality 
but if it be suffered to run on, without taking 
recipe, perhaps it may fly into the head, and en. 
in madness, or some other permanent disorder." 
Nov. 21, 1766. 


“The illness of my Friend * quite distracts me; not 
only on his own account, but that of the family here. 
He was quite in earnest in the affair, and had taken 
upon him to conduct the whole, and at his own 
expence too: what will become of it now, I canne 
tell. Iwroteto a great person ]- of his acquaintance 
the day I heard of it; he sent me word that it was 
too true: I wrote to him again, giving him a short 
account of the poor woman here, and her bad situe 
tion; but am in great doubt whether I shall have 
' any answer to this, though he had all along expressed 
a great opinion of the cause ; however, I have to 
morrow and Sunday good: if I do not hear from 
him on either of those days, I shall believe to be 
true what I now suspect only. In that case, I shall 
write on Sunday to Mr. Hussey f, whois a Member 
of Parliament, and a great acquaintance of my friend, 
and of the great man ; and who has been retained in 
this cause (being a lawyer or Causidicus) ever since 
thesummer. Ishall send to him a short account of the 
affair, and must leave it to his own humanity. If 
he too fails, there is nothing more that I can .do; 
but, to my great mortification, might must get the 
better of right. 

* | wish you would be upon the watch coneerning 
my friend and his recovery: if I hear any thing 
good to-morrow or on Sunday, I will acquaint 

ours sincerely, You know the hand.” 


* William Hall, esq. then of the Temple, and senior fellow 
of King’s-college ; where he had taken the degree of B.A. 1735; 
andof M.A. 1739. See p. 337. 

T Lord Camden, then Lord Chancellor. ] 

t Richard Hussey, esq. of the Middle Temple; M. P. for t 
Mawes 1761, for Looe 1768. ° 

“Your 


ey Peor ana 


em s 
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relating to the matter, éxcept that it is Law. And 
vet I think the cause may be lost. Why : Because 
] know the most unjust things in that kind happen 
every day: though I have not the least reason to 
think that it will.” 


Dec. 30, 1766. 

* The Lawyer I mentioned came on Saturday; 
and brings me the very good news, that he saw Mr. 
Hall just before, who seems to be ina very hopeful 
way, and he does not doubt but he will be abroad in 
a short time. lam greatly plcased with the man, 
who seems to be a solid, steady man; such an one 
as he ought to be who was recommended to Mr. 
Hall by the Lord Chancellor, who calls him a partner 
to Mr. Nutthall. líis name is Skirrow, and he is of 
Lincoln's-inn." 


| Dee. 31, 1766. 

* [ have not heard to-day from Mr. Skirrow con- 
cerning Mr. Hall, which may be good or bad. From 
your saving yesterday that you wish vou could see 
a fair state of tlie case, I have sent you the inc 
papers * ; which please to bring with you, because J 

ave no other copies. Read the dirty one first; bots 
together will give you some little notion, but.an im- 
perfect one. 

"Phe Dorking coach will set you down on Se 
turday at the King's Head about two o'clock: from 
thenee you may sally forth, after what refreshment 
you may think proper ; and order the supper at @ 
quarter past eight exactly. You shall have a len- 
tern, and à companion for the evening, if you 
think fit, as worthy a man as any in: Englend, | 
John Fuller, whom you have seen—but this isst 
as you think fit ; for I will say nothing of it till 
I have seen you.” 


* These papers contained an ample statement, drawn # 
with the regularity of a Lawyer's Brief, of all the matum i. 
dispute between Mrs, Rose and her son. 


^ I bak 
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| . Feb. 1, 1767. 

* * [ thank you for your offer of the 25th, which 
I will refuse at present, till I have a' more evident 
occasion for it. I have this day received an unex- 
pected letter, which gives a glimpse of what could 
not have been expected, and which I know you 
would laugh at : but your conceptions and mine I 
find are very different. I am very glad that Baron 
Adams is to have the direction in our friend's affairs : 
he is a very humane man, and an intimate friend of ^ 
the person concerned. Things look very ill at this 
time; and yet you must know I have so much con- 
fidence in Providence and Justice, that I do not doubt 
all will turn out right." 


Feb. 91, 1767. 

* [ am confined to my chair with the gout in my 
knee; and, to amuse myself, I write this. IfI hear 
from you to-morrow, I shall scarce answer it till 
Monday. Yousay, Mr. Barrington advises, as the best 
thing can be done for me, to take the opinion of Mr. 
Hussey, whether [should proceed or not. But what if 

r. Hussey should give his opinion that I should not 
proceed ? What becomes of us then ? Will not the 
consequence be, that the son and the attorney will 
retain the full rewards of their ; but the 
poor woman will continue just in the same miserable 
situation she was in before, without a farthing she 
can call her own : to take her out of which condition 
was the very thing Í aimed at : and the only reason 
why J aimed at it was, because, if J did not, I 
thought it would not be attempted at all; for those 
- who have power have not, generally speaking, the 
food heart to undertake such things. It would rejoice 
Me to find myself mistaken herein; for I do not. 
&m at the crown of Martyrdom. 

* We miss poor Mr. Hall greatly on all ac- 
- Counts; for, though he did not pretend to skill in 

w-matters, yet he was an excellent ipyod:saxrns, 
and, by his assiduity and acquaintance with the great 

Z2 Lawyers, 
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Lawyers, he countenanced us, and put things for- 
ward, which I fear will now hang for want of him; 
for what can be done by an old, helpless, friendless 
fellow, and at such a distance ? 

** What I wrote to Mr. Hussey were only the ap- 
prehensions of an ordinary man, who followed strict 
truth and justice, which is all we desire, and which 
was not transgressed there, that I know of, ina 
single point; but as to drawing up a Bill in Form, 


I know no more of it, than I do of drawingupan | 


Army. ‘The only reason why I desired to hear from 
him was, to know that the letter came to hand, 
and was not intercepted ; which, at that time, there 
was some cause to suspect. 

** You told me you would send me the book Mr. 
Barrington lately published *, and that I could un- 
derstand it." 


Feb. 992, 1767. 


* [ haye received your letter, and at present will 
only answer your questions. 

* There is one Mr. Samuel Martin-+, who fought 
with Mr. Wilkes; he was an acquaintance of Mr. 
Hall’s ; perhaps it may be him : he is a Counsellor, 
and a Member of Parliament. 


** As to Mrs. Rose, I do declare to you, and I do | 


not care who knows it, that I have lived almost 15 
years in the same house with her, and during 
whole time, I have never heard an indecent expres 
sion come out of her mouth, nor seen an indecent 
' action of any kind committed by her. 

** My knee continues bad ; which I impute to tbe 
weather. ‘There are not many men besides yourself 
to whom it would not be very grievous to me to give 
all this trouble. I see I profit nothing by paying tb 

nly ; and 


postage of letters which concern myself o 


* Observations on the Antient Statutes. 


j See his portrait, and some account of him, in Gent. Mag. 


1805, vol. LXXV. pp. 113, 199. 


therefore 
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footing than Providence designed it. In saying this, 
I have an eye to myself, and to my assistance of this 

r woman, for whom I have done, and will do, 
all that is in my power. In such a case as this, I 
regard my own case as nothing, and money as so 
much dirt, because I know I am doing what I should 
wish another would do for me in the same distressfuY 


. situation. 


: © On Tuesday I had a letter from Dr. Foster *, t<» 
beg of me to permit Dr. Morell to print a note «—f 


* This excellent classic scholar was born in 1731, at Windsc— yr, 
the propinquity of which to Eton was, fortunately for him, t__—he 
motive of sending him to that College for education, where, at 
a very early age, he manifested great abilities, and, in an unco—~ams- 


' mon manner, baffled all the hardships which other boys in thamr—ácit 


progress usually encounter. He, however, had two considera’ amesble 
advantages ; the first, being received as a pupil by the late R2-—48£v- 
Septimius Plumptre, then one of the assistants ; and the secom «a—» 
that he was noticed by the reverend and very learned Dr. Joc» “ohn 
Burton, vice-provost of Eton ; by the abilities of the former—m. =r n 
the Greek language, and of the latter in the Hebrew, Mr. Fosaecmemreter 
profited exceedingly. It was a matter highly pleasing to them. em, 
that they did not throw their seed on a barren soil; whate ==» -cveT 
instruction he received, he cultivated incessantly ; and it is - but 
justice to add, that he in a great measure excelled his contemgg 4&—9*Po- 
raries. His learning and his sobriety recommended him to mae st ?2Dy 
friends while he continued at Eton, which was till 1748, wi —.hen 
he was elected at King's college in Cambridge; a college to whie a mich, 
as Mr. Pote observes in his advertisement to his * Registrum FE ^ 
gale," Eton annually sendeth forth her ripe fruit. Mr. Fos: acmtester 
here improved himself under the late provost Dr. William Georg, 28 T£ 
an excellent Greek and general scholar. At the expiration — s! of 
three years he there (as usual) became a fellow; and shortly: — 7" af- 
terwards was sent for to Eton by the late Dr. Edward , 
to be one of his assistants. Great honour was sure to attend wes Mr. 
Foster from this summons, for no man distinguished better, - Or 
could form a stronger judgment of his abilities and capacisi <=): 
than Dr. Barnard: and such was his attention to the scho» 90], 
that he made it his primary consideration, that it should be sss aiBUp- 
plied with assistants the most capable and the most deservim seeing. 
At the resignation of this great Master, which happened C_——0ct 
25, 1765, when he was chosen Provost on the death of ~ Dr. 
Sleech, he exerted his whole interest for Dr. Foster to 
hin in the Mastership, and by his weight in the College he emsemcar- 
ried his point. But it did not prove fortunate for bis sucteemmmaar, 
or for the seminary ; the temper, the manper, the ^ uk 
the politeness, the knowledge of the world, 1 

P T 
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nine in the Iphigenia in Teuris, upon a place of 7Es- 
'"hyluss Prometheus, which Dr. Morell is about to 


o eminently displayed, did not appear in his successor. His 
earning justly entitled him to the situation ; but learning is not 
he sole ingredient to constitute the master of such a school; 
nore, much more, is required; and Dr. Foster appeared to the 
nore disadvantage, from immediately succceding so great a man, 
ior could he long support himself in his situation ; his passions 
ndermined his health, and, notwithstanding his abilities as a 
cholar, his government was defective, his authority insufficient ; 
nd he judged it best to resign, that he might not destroy a 
abrick which he found himself unequal to support. Dr. Foster 
owever did not retire unrewarded; his Majesty, on the death 
f Dr. Sumner in 1772, bestowed on him a canonry of Windsor, 
Sut this he did not long enjoy ; his ill health carried him to the 
verman Spa, where he died in September the year following, and 
vhere his remains were interred ; but afterwards were removed 
o Windsor, and deposited near those of his fatner, who had 
een Mayor of that Corporation. 

The following epitaph, composed hy himself, is to be seen on 

neat tomb erected in the church-yard of that place: the con~ 
eption and expression of it, in themselves conveying a high. 
Lotion of his talents : 

** Hic jaceo 
JOHANNES Foster, S. T. P. 
Vindesoriz natus anno Domini 1781 : 
Obii anno 1773. 
Literas, quarum rudimenta Etone hauseram, 
Cantabrigiz in Coll. Regali excolui, 
Etonz postea docui. 
Qui fuerim, ex hoc marmore cognosces, 
qualis vero, cognosces alicubi ; 
eo scilicet supremo tempore, 
quo cgomet, qualis et tu fueris, cognoseam, 
Abi, Viator, et fac sedulo ; 
ut ibidem bonus ipse tunc appareas. 

Dr.Foster published ** An Essay on the different Nature of Ac- 
ent and Quantity, with their Use and Application in the Pro- 
ounciation of the English, Latin, and Greek Languages; 
Jhtaining, an Account and Explanation of the Antient Tones, 
nd a Defence of the present System of Greek Accentual Marks, 
gainst the Objections of Isaac Vossius, Henninius, Sarpedonius, 
^r. Gally, and others." In this learned Essay, which sufficiently 
&alted his character as a scholar, not only Bentlcian acuteness 
nd variety of learning are conspicuous, but justness of compo- 
tion, elegance united with spirit, and ingenuous and exemplary 
andour. It was printed for Pote in 1769. Several Exercises of 
me Doctor's are extant in MS. which also do him peculiar 
@nour, , 


publisy 
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publish for the use of Eton-school. I need not tell 
you, for jou know what would be my answer. 

* Mr. Barrington's advice to you concerning W. 
was certainly right, and the only way of dealing with 
such persons—that is, to have nothing to do with 
them. In Sir Thomas Parkins's Treatise on Wrest- 
ling, there is a chapter, of a contentious man, 
wherein he gives directions in what manner you are 
to take hold of him, and to throw him down stairs *." 


May 28, 1767. 

* J did not receive your Letter of yesterday till 
last night, just as I was going to-bed. If 1 could. 
have been surprised with any thing, it would have 
been at the contents of it-, in a person of so regular 
and temperate a life as you are, and of so small a 

rtion of flesh; a great quantity of which renders 
a man liable to every thing that is deadly. It brought 
to my mind an expression of an odd fellow, whom 
we used to laugh at when we were young men, who, 
upon some occasion or other, said, that he thought 
he should have lost the use of his face. I guess it 
was on your right side, and that the whole side was 
in some measure concerned; because you say it af- 
fects your writing. Itis a comfort that you are near 
the best of advice, which I am very sorry to find 
Mr. Clarke is forced to come up to take. When 
persons of his and my age (though I am several 
years older than he 1s) begin to complain, it is a 
sign that the affair is almost over, and that the watch 
will not go much longer. Soon after his book came 
hither, I lent it to a friend, which is the reason J 
have not yet read it quite over: a great part of it 
is much above my pitch; but I read it with pleasure 
as his, and because of the quotations from the An- 
tients, which arenumerous. I hope in a few days 


* In the book there is likewise a curious cut, shewing HOW 
you are to do it. 
+ The news of Mr. Bowyer's having had a paralytic stroke. 


you 
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you will be able to send me an account that vou are 
perfectly recovered. You cannot send it me 
with more satisfaction than I shall receive it." 


June 10, 1767. 
*[ did not send to you, not knowing whether 
the same reason which prevented your writing, 
would not prevent your reading too : but yesterday 
1t occurred to me, that perhaps the air of the country 
might be of service to your recovery, if the physi- 
€aans thought proper, and you approved of it. In 
this view I consulted Mrs. Rose, and last night I 
ent to an house at our end of the town, where there 
ES only a man and his wife, very quiet good people ; 
<2. nd word was sent me back, that you might have a 
there for what number of nights you pleased. 
X € you like this, you may come down when you 
wwill, may take your mallows * herein the morning, 
za and what you can get at noon: for we have had no 
Jzck, nor clock, nor pewter, nor any kitchen utensil - 
£r a long time ; and when you see us, you will think 
that house-breakers have been here, as indeed they 
ave: the garden-door toois locked up, the want of the 
‘walk and greens of which have brought the scurvy 
upon me: but there is other air beside that of the 
garden. Here is a very good apothecary, Mr. 
wayne, who can make up any prescription from 
the Doctor. The man’s name, at whose house you 
may lodge, is pronounced Muggridge (I do not know 
the orthography), a wheelwright at the lower end of 
the West-street ; every body in Dorking knows 
him and his good character. [ say no more, because 
this is eig Bowe yeape till I hear from you; or, if you 
caunot write, desire Mr. Nichols to do it for you, 
aud to tell me that vou will come, or that you may 
not; for I hope it will not be said that you can not." 


* An infusion of which was Mr. Dowyer's regular breakfast. 


“Tam 
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t June 21, 1767. 

“Tam just now thinking of the great question, 
how many fwo and two make; I know it is generally 
thought, four: but there seems to me strong reason. | 
to believe itis a misixke, and that they may make five. | 
When I am quite clear in this last, I shall think that 
Mrs. Rose ought to make it up, as they call it: in 
the mean time, I am certain, that some have 
ruined a poor helpless woman and her children, are 
afraid they shall be called to an account, and are 
not unwilling to save themselves by giving back e 
part of their fraud, in great fear lest their pranks 
should be discovered to the publick, and perhapss 
their persons suffer. The Lawyers (who, you know.» 
can prove a Cow to be a Church-steeple) I am sure= 
will be of my opinion, that those two numbers may s 
on occasion, make five. By their discourses I per— 
ceive strong tendencies to a disposition in that way’ 
of thinking. 

* Yesterday I received an odd letter from an ole 
friend; the name you do not know, nor is it at allto | 
the purpose ; but I will give you the design of it 1 
his own words: * Nothing I can apprehend to be 8 
more deplorable condition than a state of idle pene 
tility, and I would, if possible, keep my son from 
it; which makes me scheme in every manner I 
can think of. Can you tell me where a sum of 
5004. or 1000/. might be properly intrusted for 
securing a Place which is not quittable on the 
change of Administration? To you, who are m 
in the world, this will not perhaps seem so odd 










ains to serve my friend herein, whom I know t? 
b- a person of great worth," 


July 12, 1767. 
“It is with infinite concern I say any thing of 
poor Mr. Laxton * ; though I must contradict the 


* Rector of Leatherhead, in Surrey. 
accounts 
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accounts you have in your papers. He was coming 
hither on Thursday, July 2, when his horse trod 
upon a stone, and fell upon his head. His fall threw 

r. Laxton over his head, who was so much bruised 
that he was forced to be carried home; but they 
could not prevent a mortification in his back, of 
which he died on Tuesday last. The papers say he 
died upon the spot." 


Oct. 1, 1767. 
* Do you know any thing concerning the story 
of Mr. Kimpton, Mr. Haweis, and the living in 
Northamptonshire *, to which I see Mr. Madden has 
advertised an answer ? Ás it stands in my paper, it 
has a most shocking and odious look against those 
Methodists !" 


Oct.93, 1767. 

“The Letters of Dr. Swift-+ served me only for two 

days’ amusement; and the others I shall expect with 

eagerness. The thing which struck me most was a 

. saying of Col. Disney's, concerning Mrs. Kingdom, 

the maid of honour; who being pretty far gone in 

years the Colonel said, that the Queen should give 

er a brevet (as they do in the Army) to act as a 
married woman." 


- Nov.5, 1767. 
. * What Cicero, or rather Brutus, meant by .4r. 
chitecti t verborum, you may see in that place, De 
Clar. Orat. cap. 31, in the edition you gave me, 
Schreveliuss, Lugd. Bat. 1661, 4to. So that I 
Wil not dispute with you about that—chacun à 
fon gout.” 


* The rectory of Aldwinkle. The particulars of this shame- 
ful transaction are fully and faithfully epitomised in Gent. Mag. 
1767 ; vol. XX XVII. pp. 507—510. 

T Three volumes, pnblished by Dr. Hawkesworth. 

+ On the authority of this passage, Mr. Bowyer used to call 

himeelf, asa Printer, ARCHITECTUS VERBORUM. 
* [ have 
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Jan. 15, 1768. 

* [ have received all your prog for the mind and 
body, the books and nuts; and will endeavour to 
return the books before the 9th of March. could 
not forbear peeping into Mr. Bryant, concerning the 
tomes Oi8aravoc. I thought the expression was 
faulty ; but the place he quotes out of Chrysostom 
shews the contrary: so that, at present, I do only - 
simply not understand it, not being able to getany -~ 
idea of it consistent with the sense | have made up « 
in my own head. Perhaps a common sailor could 4i 
explain it better than all the learned men in the 
world who never were at sea. But I will read again, 4 
when I have time, more carefully what he says." 


Feb. 5, 1768. 

* [. have this morning received a Letter from Sir a 

Robert Foley *, who still wants to be in this neigh amr, 

bourhood. [havea thing in my eye, which I hop-my. 

will suit him. You shall hear from me again assoo— » 
as I have determined what is agreeable to humanit— , 
aud economy, without any regard to money, farthe==p 

than is consistent with the latter." 


Oct. 6, 1768. 

* T have heard from Dr. Heberden, whose words 
are agreeable to yours of September 27 : * 1 have no 
wish about the publication of Euripides's Iphigeniz, 
but that it may be made just at the time which you 
desire. If you see reason to delay it, I hope you 
will let three or four copies of it be lodged in ait 
ferent hands, lest a fire should happen to destroy 
the whole, if it he kept in one place, 1 think be 
says well ; aud therefore wish you would get four 
copies stitched, like that vou sent me : one to 
lett with him, another with the Doctors Foster zand 
Barnard 4p, a third for vourself in Kirby-street, ae 

/ 

* Ancphew of Mr. Markland ; of whom see the Pedigree= an 
nexed to this article. 

+ Edward Barnard, fellow of St. John's college, Cambric 4S" 
B.A. 1746: M. A. 1742; B. D. 1750; D. D. 1756; head-mase*O 
of Eton-school, 17... : which he resigned on becoming prow) ct. 
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the fourth for me here. He (the Doctor) has ran 
«ver the book you sent me, in which he says, there 
are some remarks on the two pieces, but they appear 
to him of. no great moment. I have not yet looked 
. anto it, but shall as soon as I can; in the mean time, 
af there be any disadvantage to you, or to any body, 
an this disposition, please to let me know it." 


June 92, 1769. 


* T have read over the paper you sent me, relating 
€0 the place of St. Peter; in which paper I do not 
ssee any thing to which I can object, except the 
. wa@hole ; for, when a thing is as clear as it can possibly 
Be, to dispute concerning it seems to me to. be 
. K|ennging it into a state of uncertainty: which I 
"wwould never admit, nor should any thing in the 
‘wworld make me add a single line to what is already 
Published, unless I saw something wrong or defi- 
«-1ent in what I had written : but that is nothing to 
you, who may think otherwise—as you and I do, 
«nd as almost all mankind do, in almost every thing." 


Dec. 11, 12, or 13,1769 ; which will depend 
on the opportunity of sending it to the post. 

* [t sounds oddly to say, I am sorry itis no worse 
with you. For my own part, I am better (that is 
perhaps worse) than I have been these many winters 
atthis time of the year, being now able to go out 
into the garden every day, which is more than I 
have done for several seasons at this period. Iow- 
ever, ] am very glad you wrote, rather than sent 

le piece you mentioned in your last. ‘he gen- 
tleman I never spoke to in my life; so that he has 
no charge against me for breach of humanity ; and 
the packing up of my books excludes me from the 
possibility, and (together with my age, 77) from the 
ability and inclination to dealings of that kind. 


Oct.21, 1765. He had also a canonry of Windsor, | 
rector of Paul's Cray, Kent. He died Dec. 2, 1801. 


aa 
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* Young Mr. S.’s missing of the great living, ams 
‘to me a very strange thing. law-suit I know ver—=y 
‘little of: but do not doubt, nor ever did since I 
‘considered (I know why), its ending well. | 

.. € Can you tell me who drew up the Buckingham, - 
shire Petition *? I have not seen so skilful amem] 
manly a piece these many days: I do not often take 
notice of these things, which all seem to be cast im 
one mould ; but this is so remarkable on all account-zms, 
8s to force observation." 









- April 25, 1770. 

. © Recté atque ordine fecisti, when you told thre 
Bp. of Carlisle + (for so I suppose you mean, not 
Peterborough), that there must be some mistake in 
what he says concerning the MS. of the Fragments 
of Ennius. Inever saw such a MS. ; nor did I know, 
‘or ever heard, that we had such an one in our 


library f." 
From the Bishop of CanLIsLE. 
u April 96, 1770. 

* T am obliged to you for your Letter, and so 
that we have given Mr. Markland this trouble. MY 
best respects to him, and please to let him kmow 
that I will examine the Catalogue on my returm t? 


Cambridge, and acquaint you with the result of th 
enquiry. | . E. CanLiSLE-" 


Aug. 28, 17774- 
“J thank you for the biblical prog, which I 
.not receive till yesterday. I turned immediately” © 
some places in the version; but I soon found &-b 
this is not the thing. However, in two places 
I consulted, I perceived that he saw the version =" 
wrong ; but he has not set it right. It is someth& 
however, to see what has escaped others : but I 
venture to repeat it, this is not the thing. 
* Earl Temple. t+ Drlew.  1At Peter-hovse, on 


€€ 
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t are so well employed for 'Thomas *, that I 
esire to see you till you have settled that 
Mr. Deane called here last week, from Ned 

Me says as you do, that Amport + 1s 
01. a year, and that 800/. has been made of 
l is now very easy and happy.” 


Dec. 2, 1770. 

iderstood long ago that Ely was designed for 

He is so very fat, that I fancy it will not 
before he has a successor; for, as Harry Finch 
say to Armstrong in his Jocose way, ‘ there 
ng sure of a fat fellow for half an hour.’ 
Bentley used to compare himself to an old 
rhich, if you let it alone, will stand in a corner 
me; but if you jumble it by moving, it will 
. to pieces: Nimirum hic ego sum.” — 


| Feb.1, 1771: 

ave just peeped into the account of Homer ‘; 

am much pleased with ; but probably shall 
u no remarks upon it. | | 
rou have not seen the character of the late 
'aldegrave, written by his wife, and put u 
stock church ||, it is worth your seeing €[. tt 
2 paper of Saturday last, January 26.” 


Feb. 10, 1771. 
n still as clear as ever I was in my opinion 
ung Acts xii. 10. There seems to me many 


Bowyer's son. | 
vhich “ mild William Clarke" had just been presented ; 
3. 

before, p.399. 7 | 
tobert Wood, esq.; of which see under the year 1769. 


asex, in which parish Lord Waldegrave's seat is situated. 


: Reader will probably be of the same opinion : 


erneath this monument are the remains of the fwo first 
ddegrave, father and son, both of the name of James, 
vants of that excellent Prince George the Second, both 
*ated Knights of the most noble order of the Garter. 

ames 


LI 
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absurdities in the other : but if it appear otherwise 
to you, the right way will be to print my note, and: 
then your own. You know the similitude between 
EZE» and EZE» might casi occasion such a 


Jamcs the father was employed in foreign embassics to the Courts 
of Vierna and Versailles, by George the First, and by George 
the Second; and he did his Court and Country honour and ser- 
vice, and was respected wherever his negotiations made hin- 
known. In his private capacity, the affability and benevolencey 
of his disposition, and the goodness of his understanding, made 
him beloved and estecmed throughout his life. ‘The antiquity Ga 
his illustrious and noble family, is equal to that of most that ma~ 
be named in anv country or time, and needs not to be here re= 
cited. He died of the dropsy and jaundicc on the 11th of Aprz 3 
1746, aged 57. 

** His eldest son James, before mentioned, and interred within 
this vault, died of the small-pox on April 28, 1763, aged 48 ; 
these were his yearsin number, what they were in wisdom hardly 
belongs to time. ‘The universal respect paid to him while he 
lived, and the universal lamentation at his death, are ample 
testimonics of a character not easily to be paralleled. He was 
for many vears the chosen friend and ‘avourite of a King, 
who was a judge of men; yet never that King’s minister, though 
a man of business, knowledge, and learning, beyond most of 
his contemporaries: but ambition visited him not; and content- 
ment filled his hours. Appealed to for his arbitration by various 
contending parties in the state, upon the highest differences, his 
judgment always tempered their dissentions ; while his own prin- 
ciples, which were the freedom of the people and the mainte 
nance of the laws, remained stedfast and unshaken, and his in- 
fluence unimpaired, though exercised through a long series of 
struggles that served as a foil to disinterested virtue; the con- 
stancy and firmness of his mind were proof against every trial but 
the distresses of mankind. Master of a powerful and delicate 
wit, he hada ready conception, and as quick as any man that 
ever lived, and never lost his wisdom in his wit, nor his coolness 
by provocation. He smiled at things that drove other men t0 
anger. He wasa stranger to resentment, not to injuries ; those 
feared him most that loved him, yet he was revered by all ; for 
‘he was as true a friend as evcr bore that name, and as generous 
an enemy as ever bad man tricd." 

« He wedded, on May 15, 1759, Maria, second daughter of Sit 
Edward Walyole, Knightof the Dath, and second son to Robert 
first Earl of Orford; and by her had three daughters, Lady Eb- 
zabeth-Laura, born on March 24, 1760, Lady Charlotte Mana, 
born October 11, 1761, and Lady Anna Horatia, born on NO- 
vember 8, 1762. The Countess their mother was married to his 
Roya) Highness William Henry Duke of Gloucester.” 
mistake. 
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mistake. What you take to be wards, I take to be 
guards, the sixteen soldiers, divided into two parties, 
the first at the prison-door, the second farther on, 
nearer the iron-gate ; all in the suburbs. 

* Acts xxi. 11. The reason why I said that 
there was nothing to answer in the Antitype was, 
because it does not appear that St. Paul's. feet were 
bound; he was bound only «desc: duct, but not 
With zéàoug, fetters: nor indeed is it conceivable 
how Agabus could bind his own hands and feet with 
ove girdle. However, you see what opinion I have 
Of the words xal rés wodec, though I dare say 
nothing. The instances brought out of Pliny and 
Alciphron, are they of criminals of state? If dauces 
ever signifies a chain with which the feet are bound, 
A rtzenius's explication may be right. St. Mark, it 
is certain, thus distinguisheth : and though I never 
saw the Dissertation, yet | would venture five to 
one, that St. Paul's feet were never fastened by 
either of the two dAvczig: I mean, that it is not 
proved. 

“xxi. 24. I point it as it is there (though I do 
not know how that is from the question), because 
otherwise I cannot construe it. Térwy is understood 

fore wy, which otherwise ought to have been @. 
eddy [rérwy| wy (for &) xolny. wecl o8, esiv. It may 

so, or otherwise xxv. 11, because xalyyopsiv go- 
Verns a genitive case, which xa@lyyei9as does not. _ 

* xxi. 3. TD am not concerned in this note: but 
I think Mill is right. ixégac, Luc. vi. 20, would 
not have been written érypuc by an Attic ; nor o7p7- 
»x]e«, in Sophocles, onpovele by a Greek who was 
not an Attic. But avagavevles, the participle of the 

Or. 2d passive, is most intolerable.” 


May 23, 1771. 
** To the question in your last, Whee" ^ I 
| fo hope for 9? 1 answer, Every thing th: 
You please; or, on the other hand, _ 
Usery ; both, I am sure, in your ow 
OL. IV. A- 
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choice.. This is true, in spite of what all the work 
can do to the contrary. What stuff is this, say yox 
to a man who is upon the rack with the ar 
and whose only child refuses to live with him ? 
very things, say I, looking a little higher, that wa 
perhaps 1ntended for your advantage, both in mim 
and body: or, if they were not intended so, ma 
certainly be made so by yourself. J don't know tha 
say you. Why then I can only reply, as they 4 
in the schools, Pergas tuo modo. ‘ I am strangel 
disordered in my mind and head,’ says t'other ds 
Mr. * * * * of Pall-mall. *Shall I bear this, . 
who have some thousand pounds a year? . Ye 
say I, you had better bear it, unless you are sui 
that you are an independent being, and that yo 
| have nothing to account.for hereafter. ‘ No,’ say 
- “he, ‘I will not bear it, and clapt a pistol to h 
head, and so died like a fool, and a modern gentk 
man, who owns no superior, and believes nothing 
a future state.” | 


May 96, 1771. 

.«* Where there is no likelihood of conviction o 
either side, I think all disputing is foolish: bt 
érapag could not be otherwise in any Greek writer 
and &rjpas, the participle, would have been as wrot 
as éweipa in the first person of the Aorist for exype. 

* I have said somewhere,. that a verb or word of 
contrary: signification to the expressed, may 1 
fetched from the inexpressed ; by which I as 
‘that line of Horace, where the most evident thi 
is denied ; 
* Nil extra est ole’ ; nil intra est nuce (wall-nut) duni 
where from duri, in the latter part of the sentent 
I fetch mollis, to the former." e 


July 7, 1271 
*] do not mention Dr. Heberden's opinion 
our complaint with the usual style of pity, becas 
Í am firmly persuaded that nothing can befall a m 
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about Providence.—What if Latin and Greek doe 
co out of fashion -—What if all the Royal Family 
relinquish a dissolute life, and marry among the 
subjects ?' 

* It would have seemed very odd, that an old 
Christian, m his 79th year, should want such @ 

lece of advice concerning Providence. And what 
follows concerning Latin and Greek, and the Roval 
Family, would have been equally surprizing, had 
you not before in that Letter told me, that ‘ your 
head is strangely confused. 1 hope this will find 
you in a better situation of mind and body." 


Feb. 16, 1779. 


«T thank you for your literary prog, which I 
have not had time even to look into ; but. will give 
you my opinion of them when I have read them. 
[n the mean time, I am greatly prejudiced (I should 
not use that word) against Mr. Mordecai's * opinion, 
as you represent it ; ‘knowing that there are many 
things which I do not know, and which were never 
designed that I should know in this world. I know 
how we eak, and how strong this argument is. 

* [ shall soon want your advice in the form ofa 
Will 4, of ten lines, which I have drawn up, aud 
will send you." 


April 19, 1772. 

* Dr. Heberden, in. his letters to me, has never - 
said a word of your state of health, which I think | 
he would have done had he thought it desperate; - 
and as to myself, I am of opinion, that the gout 
and the piles are not distempers, but remedies.” 


April 23, 1772. 
« So then our accounts, I find, are not to be made 
by the rules of Justice, but of Mercy! Be it 9. 


* Rev. Henry Taylor ; sce under the year 177 
] See it before in p. 307. 
They 
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‘They are both very good girls, and daughters of the’ 
same Father. 

* [ was in hope that your other complaint had 
jostled out the stone ; which I am sorry to see makes 
its appearance again. One night, as I was lying in 
bed under the greatest torment with that disorder 
(mine was in the kidneys) I snatcht up the chamber- 
pot (I could scarce tell why, or what I was doing) 
as if to make water. After striving some time, I did 
atlast make about two spoonfuls; on which I im- 
mediately found myself perfectly at ease, andina 
much more comfortable situation than if I had not 
been in pain at all; whence it appears what a lux- 
urious thing pain is. I repeated the experiment 
Several times afterwards, with the same success ; 
whence I concluded that this little scoundrel of a 
Stone had stopt up the water-gang in the kidneys, 
which I opened by striving. mention this, if it 
Eriay be of any use to you." 


August 13, 1772. 

* Your case is very odd, and seems to me singular.’ 
I Suppose you have already, or, if not, I wish you 
would propose it to Dr. Heberden, in the state you 
have done to me ; because, if there be any assistance 
In Art, I fancy you may have it thence; or, if not, 
that part of your situation, without hopes of life, 
or fear of death, isa very desirable one. 

“The printing of the notes in the two little 
quarto's next suminer is a thing of so gyeat uncer- 
tainty, both with regard to me and yourself, that 
I shall say nothing of it at present, as there is time 
enough to think of it: but any thoughts of coming 
to London, in my present circumstances, are death 
to, dear Sir, yours sincerely,” 

Oct. 4, 1772. 

** What I meant by the ab ipso I now understand ; 
and from it we may Judge what the Librarians did 
im the Antients, when a thing was obscure to them ; 
&$ I donot doubt have been di 1 per 
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hapsnow be proved) in many places of the Scriptures- 

* What is said by the Socinians, Árians, or Or- 
thodox, seems to me to be very little worth regard, 
when they are talking of things which they cannot 
understand, and perhaps never were designed to be 
understood by man in this state. The Letter of 
Ben Mordecai * is most excellent to this purpose- 
O shameful Creed of Athanasius !"* 

Nov. 27, 1773. 

« If you ask my opinion concerning the form of 
the edition, I answer, BY NO MEANS; because youR 
will find insuperable difficulties before you are got 
half-way through, though, I confess, any thing 
pleases that explains. But, upon considerations 
you will find that the old John-Trott way is he 
safest: and it is pretty much the same thing what— 
ever copy you follow ; for you must make no com— 
siderable alteration in the text (though you be sure 
it is right) against all the copies, or the majority of 
them; of which very many instances might be 
given; which, in these books, any blockhead cam 
defend from the consent of copies, and all the 
learned men in the world can never prove to Be 
otherwise : for, in this case, * non probasti, etiams# 
probaveris;' and sense, reason, use, and criticism, 
are nothing against fact and obstinacy. In this very 
specimen which you have given there are three or 
four things, which probably did not come from the 
Evangelist himself. But I would not be the man 
who should say so. Why? Because St. Paul has 
taught me a much better private rule, Rom. xiv. 22- 
Z4 wisw Eyes; Kola eeaól) (ye, iwdzaw T8 O«8- 
Are you firmly persuaded of the truth of anything? 
Keep it to yourself, before God. Poor Mr. Lindsey 
was not at liberty to make use of this rule: you and 
J, private men, are; who need not profess what we 
cannot believe: he, by his office, was obliged to do 
it, had not his honesty preponderated. ho cs 
say how he would have acted on the same 


* ' 
° See i» 356. ale 
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that he was in heaven. ‘O dy eig rov xoamrov, &c. is 
right, because it was spoken by the Evangelist in his 
own person, after our Saviour's ascension : but id» 
&y Tw Soave 1s spoken by the Son of Man himself, at 
that very time conversing upon earth with Nico- 
demus, and affirming that at the same time he is iz 
heaven. How this could be without £ico Human 
Natures, I do not understand. Dr. Whitby's (ac- 
cording to his Divine’ Nature) labours under the 
same difficulty. | Érasmus's and Grotius's notes seem 
to come from persons who thought themselves 
obliged to say something upon what they did not 
understand. In the edition of Conjectures on the 
New Testament which you sent me, in the margin, 
against John 111. 13, I find these words, * If Jos. 
Scaliger, Is. Casaubon, Grotius, Salmasius, Bochart, 
and Bentley, were to give their unanimous opinions, 
that 6 à» might signify who was, I should not be- 
lieve it without an exemplification. 1t is contrary 
to the nature of language, which all the opinions in 
the world cannot alter now. Surely Dr. Clarke could 
not be imposed upon by our version, tudadg wy, 
whereas I was blind, John 1x. 25. 

“I fancy the note of Erasmus, which you have 
sent, discovers the whole affair. It was impossible 
the words 6 à» could be taken in their usual signif 
cation here : and therefore Erasmus gives them a 
new one; * Participium verti potest per przeteritum 
perfectum, qui erat (he should have said fuit) in 
colo, &c, Beza, who understood it no more than 
Erasmus did, was glad however of such an authority, 
and so translates it est vel erat. Itis no wonder 
that those who came after, being under the same 
circumstance of mot-understanding, should follow 
such great examples. Ilis is not the only instance 
of the kind in the New Testament, where a word 
has been forced into a signification it never has, for 
the sake of an hypothesis." 


«Ld 
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June 27, 1773. 

“JT do not wonder that the ra Biwrixe occasion 
a coolness between brother and sister, when I have 
seen so much between parent and child; who I be- 
lieve is very sorry for what he has done, by his fleeing 
to Methodism, which, I can tell him, well not do. 

«The Fragment of Livy I see is advertised, in folio, 
price 55s. to be had at Mr. Whiston's shop, in Fleet- 


street. I fancy many will buy the Fragment who, 


never read a line in the Author." 


August 6, 1773. 
** By some accident or other, the Fragments did 
not come hither till Friday morning last ; and on 


the Thursday Dr. Heberden called here, and gave 


rne such an account of them, as to make me less 
eager to see them than I was before. He is at an 
house of Mr. Martin's near Letherhead or Bookham; 


Cannot tell how long he shall stay, but believes not: 
long. The Editor * of the Fragment of Livy, who I 
findis an Honorary Doctor of Laws of the last brood. 


at Oxon, seems to be pleased at having found an 


* This learned writer (Paul James Bruns) was for 2 conside- 


®aable time employed by Dr. Kennicott in the laborious task of col- 
ing MSS. and in a Latin address to the Doctor prefixed to this. 


Kagment, gives the following account of it. Being at Rome in 
Iva; 1772, on a careful inspection of a Latin manuscript in the 
aatican library, which contained the books of Tobit, Job, and 
her, he found that under them were characters much more 
Taaryient, and that, therefore, those books were, properly speaking, 
“nny first or foul copies. They seemed to be as old as the eighth 
"*ntury; but, neglecting them, he determined if possible, to 
*liscover what had formerly been written on the leaves, and in 
this at length he happily succeeded. These leaves seem to have 
Been taken out of various books, as appears from the difference 
©€ the hand-writing, and contain the fragments of several works, 
— Mr. Bruns concludes with exulting that the noblest city in the 


“orld would have been ignorant of a Fragment of her own best . 
KH a storian, if she had not learned it from a native of Lubeck ; | 


“rad adds, that he is no less gratified by the opportunity which it 
Fords him of recommending to the Learned, Dr. Kennicott's 
& Weat work, as, if any thanks are due, they are chiefly due to his 
©zxaployer, who, when he sent him to Rome, desired him to 
Unsspet Latin MSS. and, congratulatin his discovery, advised, 
Yair to publish this, ° 6 "3 
old 


‘ 
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old shoe-buckle of a 1000 years age, of no use to any 
man living : the Greek man’s eégyp0 is of the same 
value; but the Finders I believe to be of very dif- 
ferent worth. I thank youfor the Bishop of Clogher**; 
who I think was a great man.” 

Feb. 12, 1775. 

* [ have long wanted to ask you a question com— 
cerning your note on Rom. ix.6. You say tha € 
‘J. Munthe contends, that sy oloy, or, sy oio» OTH » 
with an Indicative followed by aad, is agreeable.” 
&c. There are several instances of dy clox—darae » 
but not one with ér:, which word to me makes z € 

uite unintelligible. Beza says, that Budeus has 
shewn, by several instances, that re is often omittedl, 
in this sense. I have no doubt but tricks have beers 
played here, from not understanding the ellipsis of 
‘éx, which ellipsis is seen in all the places of Dio- 
dorus : Ovx olay dt OTK &eréxloxey, &c. 8 Oleo) ff. 
m—réxva car, "Ev Ioaax, &c. Non solum vero non 
excidit, &c.” 

Feb. 19, 1775. 

. “T believe I mentioned in my last, but the word 
might be blotted so as that you could not read it, 
that à or éx was the ellipsis : cuy olov 82 [ dx ] éxwtzle- 
xXEY,—8) oi Elo) Texva AAA’, E» Ioaax &c. k into 
all the instances out of Diodorus, and you will find 
the same ellipsis : óvy obey Lem) emiby reas &c. dy oly 
[3] Pedysw Perovlas &c. dy olei [8] cuverinakota 
Tivos, &c. rightly expressed in the version, thou 
the Latins use the same ellipsis of non exactly in 
the same manner. 

** [t is easy to conceive that rs might first come in 
from some reader, who took à olov to signify it is 
impossible, instead of nof only; as our translators 
did. 

** | am very well satisfied within myself with this 
explication ; but perhaps another may not be so. 
Jt seems wonderful that Mr. Munthe should mis 
what all his instances prove, and not one of OTI." 


.* Dr. Robert Clayton ; of whom see under the year 1759. 
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He was afterwards domestic chaplain to Tho- 
mas llolles Duke of Newcastle, in which situa- 
tion he did not continue long, as, in 1724, he 
was presented, by Abp. Wake, to the rectory of 
Buxted * in Sussex. This promotion was conferred 
on him, without any solicitation of his own, partly 
on account of his extraordinary merit, and partly 
from a regard to the special recommendation of the 
learned Dr. William Wotton, whose daughter he 
had married. 

In 1730, Mr. Clarke gave to the publick a spe- 
cimen of his literary abilities in an elegant Latin 
Preface to his father-in-law Dr: Wotton's Collectiom 
of the Welsh Laws -F. Mr. Clarke took a copy of . 
the famous Chichester Inscription; which he 
printed, and had it engraved in that Preface. This- 
plate was afterwards presented (by the Rev. Edwarel 
Clarke) to the late Sir William Burrell; with many 
curious papers relative to the county of Sussex ; and 
a drawing of a piece of Roman pavement found in 
the Bishop's garden at Chichester, which, by the 
proportions, was supposed to have covered a room 
30 feet square, and of which the Duke of Richmond 
gave the Society of Antiquaries a drawing, in 1749. 


* In the former edition of this work I had mentioned, on the 
authority of a respectable fellow-collegian with Mr. Clarke; that 
he had obtained the living of Buxted by the favour of Bp. Hare, 
and the assistance of the Duke of Newcastle ; and that the Duke 
was some years afterwards s0 angry with Mr. Clarke for offering 
to vote for Mr. Medley, the squire of his parish of Buxted, as to 
abuse him grossly, and forbid him his house ; which I should ne 
now repeat, but that it has been noticed by Dr. Kippis, and as 
it gives me an opportunity of clearing up the matter by an ux 
questionable document: ‘My Father did not obtain Buxted 
either by Bp. Hare or the Duke of Newcastle, but solely by mean 
of Dr. Wotton, who recommended him to Archbishop Wake. 
The Duke wrote him a letter of reprimand on his voting for Mr. 
Medley, then one of the candidates for Seaford in Sussex ; but I 
have a inost friendly letter of the Duke to him, just before be 
died, among my papers; and he afterwards made his son hi 
domestic chaplain.” Rev. Edward Clarke to Mr. Nichols. 

T Of which see more particularly under the ycar 1730. 
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In February 1737, he tells Mr. Bowyer, “I was 
fora few days in great fear of an’ Archdeaconry * ; 
but was very happily relieved from that dignity. 
Next to the hazards of the press, the most terrible 
thing is a small dignity in the Church.” 

In September 1738, he was made prebendary 
amid residentiary of the prebend of Hova villa, in 
the cathedral church of Chichester T. 


The * Discourse on the Commerce of the Ro- 
mans,” which was highly extolled by Dr. Taylor t 
mi his * Elements of the Civil Law,” was written 


** The Archdeaconry of Chichester beeame vacant in December 
1736, by the death of James Williamson, M. A.; and Mr. Talbot 
succeeded to it. 

T To this preferment Dr. Taylor alludes, in the following 
friendly letter, prefixed to his ** Lectiones Lysiace:” 

** Viro amicissimo Gulielmo Clarke, Canonico Cicestrensi. 

** Grave nomen amicitia semper fuisse duxi, gravissimum, 
hodie sensi: cum aut modestiam ‘Tuam lvsura esset publica hee 
£ratulatio, aut levitatem meam proditura beneficiorum reticentia, 
In qua tamen solicitudine plus amicitie nostra quam pudori Tuo 
tribui; maluique ab omnibus incain desiderari prudentiam, quam 

a Te officii rationem. Nam preter illun fructum  jucun- 
«lissimee Tus consuctudinis quem cum ceteris percepi, ut à Te 
Temper et ingenio emendatior et moribus clegantior disce- 
«leren, singulari porro studiorum nostrorum rationem et adju- 
"xti consilio, et excepisti benevolentià, Unde parum mihi ve- . 
Fendum fuisse arbitrabar, ne fortunam Tuam sequi videretur 
SO bequii nostri significatio, aut minus id spectare quod debeo, 
€ uan dignitatem quam nuper consecutus es. Verum sit sana, 
“<Q wanquamn non ita est tamen, Tanti profecto pen? habeo ut Te 
C^ Olerem, amoremque meum testatuin ficcreii etiam. perieulo 
fEwispicionis. Ego interca neque adulari possum, neque ‘Te dili- 
#]ere non possum ; neque ulla erit tanta fortuna Tua, (sit licet 
ut Tuis virtutibus digna, aut expectationi nostre cequalis) ut 
*-£zo eam lubentius predicem quam ingenii Tui et humanitatis 
X2cules, Queso igitur, ut Lysias, suavissimus Orator, et, quod 
KX1eam diligentiam et excitássc et commendare possit maxime, 
€'7X. eo genere scriptorum quorum ad disciplinas recolendas Tu 
EXXilhi semper auctor exstitisti, obsequii mei supersit monu- 
XXrentum, eamque amicitiz nostr: mceimorie pcrennitatem con- 
t, quam velit ille qui Te ex animo, ut debet, colit observatque. 
Scripsi Idibus Octobris M. ncc. xxxvii. ex 
4 edibus tuis Joannensibus." 
. + Who calls it “a curious discourse by a very good hand ;" 
2nd adds, “ which my reader will perceive, without my informa- 
Gon, to be the best thing in this performe =~ ; | 


rinter, a member, who wrote, that his frie 

larke, a prebendary of Chichester, (lik 
most learned and worthy member) had acq 
him, there had lately been found in that « 
Roman coin, representing Nero and Drusu 
of Germanicus, on horseback, and on the : 
C. CAES. DIVI. AVG. PRON. AVG. P. ! 
P.IH. P. P. In the middle S. C. (which 
in Occo's Caligula A. U. C. 791, A.D. 40, 
which, says he, though the very same whic 
on Suetonius, Mediobarbus, &c. have g 
before, yet brings one advantage to the 
where it was found, as it is a confirmation 
antiquity of the Chichester inscription, whk 
know, is a little contested in Horsley, and 
the early intercourse of the Romans with the 
contrary to the opinion which Bishop Still 

conceived for want of such remains 7-." 


* Notin the City, but at Rooks Hill near it. 

T “In No. 379 of the Philosophical Transactions, 
Roger Gale's account of a Roman inscription fou 
chester; engraved also in Stukeley's Itinerary, I. pl. xli 
the Preface to Hearne's edition of Domerham, 1728, | 
&c. with Remarks by Dr. E. Bayly of Havant, who fir 
copy of it, and asserted his reading against Gale, differ: 


^at material narte. Hearme added hia awn remarka : 
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church of Chichester * ; and in August that yeame— 
was presented to the vicarage of Amport 4; on’ theme 
death of Dean Harwood ; neither of which prefer—— 
ments he long enjoyed, dying Oct. 21, 1771, a—_ 
the age of 75, of a suppression of urine. ' He haemuj 
afflicted with the gout for three months in th—e 
spring of that year. | 
" So attentive was Mr. Clarke to the interests of thm «e 
Chapter of Chichester, and so admirably did Im_e 
inanage the jarring passions of its members ; that mt 
- was observed after his death: “ The peace of tlm e 
church of Chichester has expired with Mr. Clarke —” 
- The following inscription was written by him à am. 
3746, with an intent that it should have been put u-3p - 
et the expence of the Dean and Chapter ; but thme 
west of that body being averse, the plan was lanl : 
* Hanc Patrum et Episcoporum seriem, 
quam sacravit olim Sherboniana pietas, 
ipsá tandem operis vetustate 
evanidam feré aut deletam, 
revocavit denuo et restituit 
Matthias Cicestrensis, A. D. 1746. 
Cujus beneficii memoriam 
Posteris traditam et conservatam - 
esse voluerunt 
Decanus et Capitulum." 

Besides the writings already mentioned, Mwr—..- 
Clarke joined with Mr. Bowyer in the translation ont 
Trapp’s Lectures on Poetry, and in Annotations owes 
the Greek Testament ; and was the author of seve 
of the notes subjoined to the English version oa 


Bleterie’s Life of the Emperor Julian: 

*.To which the rectories of Chittingley and Pevensey’ ed 
annexed. | . 

T The vicarial residence at Am he gave up to a fend) a 
who died in July 1771 ; a man of fortune, who had . 3 
ferment of his own, and kept acarriage, but Livi at 
Amport, his native place, | 3 

. ] 
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le left behind him a considerable number of 


nuscripts, among which were some excellent 
mons: the publication of these, at the express 
ommendation of the late Bishop Bagot, has not 
wared. Some of the best were given at his 
rdship’s request to the late Bishop of Chichester, 
William Ashburnham, bart.: and at his death, 
re inadvertently burnt with some other papers. 
Among his MSS. are also some very valuable 
ers from the different Literati of the age, who 
| corresponded with himself and Dr. Wotton. 
He had also drawn up a short account of “The 
tiquities of the Cathedral of Chichester ;" which 
.lately been presented by his grandson to Mr. 
y *, the Historian of that City. 
Some Letters of Mr. Boyle, in possession of the 
v. Henry Miles of Tooting, F. R. S. increased by 
art of the collection which had been communi- 
ed to Dr. Wotton by Mr. Boyle, were presented 
Mr. Clarke to Dr. Birch, thróugh the hands of 
r. Bowyer. | 
By his only wife Anne, daughter of the cele- 
ated Dr. Wotton, Mr. Clarke had three children ; 
5 of whom survived him ; Edward, of whom here- 
er; and adaughter, who inherited not only the 
tues of her parents, but their passion for litera- 
*. She died at Chichester, and was buried in 
‘emetery adjoining the Cathedral. 
Anthe different volumes of the “ Anecdotes" now 
fore the reader, are several letters, and extracts 
letters, written to our learned Printer by Mr. 
iarke; which display him to great advantage, asa 
an of piety, a friend, and a scholar. One passage of 
iother letter, which shews the disposition of his mind 
tà very agreeable point of view, shall here be given. 
I findthe A rchbishop [ Secker | and youare intimate; 
* frusts you with secrets; but I could tell you a 
Cet, which nobody knows but my wife: that 


* See Mr. Hey's History of Chich 
Vox. IV. Ba- 
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if our Deanry should be ever vacant in my ti 
(which is not likely) I would not accept it.—1 wo 
no more go into a new way of life, furnish r 
‘ apartments. &c. than Mrs. Bowyer would go t 
Lord-mayors ball. I have learnt to know that 
the end of life these things are not worth . 
notice *.” April 8, 1767. 

An honourable and classical tribute was paid 
the Rev. Edward Clarke to his father's memory, 
the following epitaph : 

* Memorize Sacrum 
WILHELM! Crarxe, A. M. 
Cancellarii et Canonici Ecclesie Cicestrensis : 
Quem pietate, literis, moribus urbanis, 
humanitate et modestià ornatum 
concives et familiares sui 
uno ore ubique confessi sunt ; 
et si ipsi siliissent, 

testarentur ipsius scripta : - 
In communi vitá comis, letus, utilis, 
facilé omnes perferre ac pati promptus, 

. ingenui pudoris, magni et liberalis animi : 
In ecclesiá suadens, facundus concionator, 
ut non solim in aures fidelium, 
sed etiam in animos 
veridica stillaret oratio, 
precibus offerendus fervibus et profluens, 
ut, tanquam sanctior flamma, 
in ccelos ascendere viderentur : 

In parochiá pastor vigil, laborum plenus, 
indoctis magister, egris solamen, 
abjectis spes, pauperibus crumena : 


* To this we may add the following fact: When the Duke. 
Newcastle had retired from the duties of his high station, 6 
was one day in familiar intercourse with an old friend; & 
friend asked his Grace, how it came to happen, that, si 
the many Divines he had raised to the Episcopal Bench, he nt 
thought on Mr. William Clarke ?" “Thought of him !" "Hu 
the Duke ; ** why, my dear sir, he was seldom out of my 
but Mr. Claske never asked me.” Ses p. 329. um 
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tamen eleemosyrias suas adeo occulté, 
adeo laté disseminavit, 

ut illas non nisi dies ultima judicii ultimi 

revelare potuerit. 
Natus est anno 1696 in comitatu Salopiensi 
et cenobio de Haghmon : 

Primis literis imbutus in Salopiz schola : 
collegii S'ti Johannis, Cantabrigie, socius : 
Primo Adamo Ottley, Menevensi Episcopo, 

postea Duci Novo-Castrensi, 'Thomz Holles, 
à sacris domesticis : 
‘tandem ad rectoriam de Buxted inter Regnos. 
à WWilhelmo Wake, Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi, 
Proper sua et egregia soceri sui 
ilhelmi Wottoni merita, 
; sine ambitu collatus. 
, Obiit Cicestrie, Oct. 21, A. D. 1771." 


« Sepulchrale marmor, quo subjacet Cicestrie, 
virente adhuc viridi senectá *, 
mente solidd et serend, sic inscripsit :” 


T^ Xe sic inscripsit refers to the following short 
inscz—3:ption, which is engraved upon the tomb-stone 
in C 7 hichester cathedral, behind the choir, near 
the <= mitrance to the Duke of Richmond’s vault : 


* Depositum GurrELM: CLarKE, A. M. 
Canonici et Cancellarii hujus Ecclesie : 
qui obiit [Octobris 21°] 
A. D. [1771] statis [75.] 
xorem Ánnam, 
Gulielmi Wottoni, S. T. P. 
et Anne Hammondi filiam ; 
et Liberos duos 
superstites, reliquit." 
“Hitherto,” says Dr. Kippis, “we have been 
; 3 enabled to proceed chiefly from the assistance of the 
materials afforded us in Mr. Nichols's * Anecdotes of 
Mr. Bowyer.’ In what farther occurs, we are so '* 


ry Wi 






* This was not long before his decks 
mE «BBR 
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indebted to the elegant pen of our great modern Po« 
Mr. Hayley. This gentleman, whose genius is 
accompanied with every private virtue, was most 
intimately acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Clarke ; 
and, upon our application to him for some informa- 
tion concerning them, obligingly suspended his own 
Important pursuits, to comply with our request. 
Accordingly he hath favoured us with the following 
characters of his two excellent friends ; which we 
shall insert exacdy in his own words, and with 
"which we are happy to conclude and adorn the pre- 
| sent article. 

** Mr. Clarke was not only a man of extensive |. 
erudition, but he had the pleasing talent of com- 
municating his various knowledge in familiar con- 
versation, without any appearance of pedantry or 
presumption. There was an engaging mildness in 
ils countenance and manner, which brought to the 
remembrance of those who conversed with him the 
portrait of Erasmus.—Indeed he bore a great re- 
semblance to that celebrated personage im many 
particulars : in the delicacy of his constitution, in 
the temperance of his life, in his passion for letters, 
in the modest pleasantry of his spirit, and in the 
warm and active benevolence of his heart.. As men, 
they had both their foibles ; but foibles of so trivel 
a nature, that they are lost in the radiance of ther 
beneficent virtues. 

* Antiquities were the favourite study of Mr. 
Clarke, as his publications sufficiently shew: but 
he was a secret, and by no means an unsuccess 
votary of the Muses. He wrote English verse with 1 
ease, elegance, and spirit. Perhaps there are few — 
better epigrams in our language than the following, 
which he composed on seeing the words Domus: 
ultima scribed on the vault belonging to the Dukes: 
of Richmond in the Cathedral of Chichester. 





* Did he, who thus inscrib'd the wall, | 
Not read, or not believe St. Paul, 


ee ————— — -- 
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Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house not made with hands, 
Or may we gather from these words, 
That house is not a house of Lords * ? 


* Among the unstudied pieces of his classie 
poetry, there were some animated stanzas -, descri- 
bing the character of the Twelve English Poets, 
whose portraits, engraved by Vertue, were the 
favourite ornament of his parlour: but he set so. 
modest and humble a value on his poetical compo- 
sitions, that I believe they were seldom committed 
to paper and are therefore very imperfectly pre- 
served in the memory of those to whom he sometimes 
recited them. His taste and judgment in poetry 
appears, indeed, very striking in many parts of his 
learned and elaborate Connexion of Coins. His 
illustration of Nestor's cup, in particular, may be 
esteemed as one of the happiest examples of that, 
light and beauty, which the learning and spirit, of 
anelegant Antiquary may throw on a cloudy and 
mistaken passage of an antient Poet. | 
_ “He gave a very beneficial, proof of his zeal for 
literature, by the trouble he took in regulating the 
library of the Cathedral to which he belonged. He 
persuaded Bishop Mawson to bestow a considerable 
sum towards repairing the room appropriated to this 
purpose. He obtained the donation of many valua- 
ble volumes from diiferent persons; and, by his 
constant and liberal attention to this favourite object, 


* The inscription, which is on a mural tablet at the East end 
ofthe Duke's 1ault, near St. Mary's chapel, is in these words ; 
** Sibi et suis, posterisque eorum, 
Hoc Hypogeum vivus F.C. 
Carolus Richimnondis, Liviniz, 
et Albiniaci dux, 
anno ere Christiane 1750. 
Flec est Domus ultima." 

+ These stanzas, by the favour of the Rev. James Stanier 


Clarke, the writers grandson, are now first presented to the 
publick. (See them in p. 376.) 


raised 
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vaised an jnconsiderable and neglected collection of 
books, into a very useful and respectable public 
library. 

* As to his talents as a Divine, he might, I think, 
be rather esteemed as an impressive and doctrinal, 
than as an highly eloquent Preacher. In the more 
important points of his professional character, he 
was entitled to much higher praise. In strict at— 
tention to all the duties of a Christian Pastor, in the 
most active and unwearied charity, he might be 
regarded as a model to the Ministers of our Church. 
—Though his income was never large, it was his 
custom to devote a shilling in every guinea that he 
received, to the service of the poor.—As a master, 
as a husband, and as a father, his conduct was 
amiable and endearing ; and, to close this imperfect 
sketch of him, with his most striking feature, He 
was a man of unaffected piety, and evangelical sin- 
gleness of heart. 

* Having thus given you a slight yet a faithful 
account of Mr. Clarke, let me now speak of the 
admirable woman who was the dear companion of 
his life, and the affectionate rival of his virtues, 
Mrs. Clarke inherited, from her father Wotton, the 
retentive memory by which she was distinguished; 
and she possessed the qualities in which Swift con- 
sidered him as remarkably deficient, penetration and. 
wit. She seemed, indeed, in these points, rather 
related to the laughter-loving Dean of St. Patricks, 
than to his solemn antagonist. ‘The moral excellence 
of her character was by no means inferior to the 
sprightly activity of her mind. Nature and educs— 
tion. never formed, I believe, a more singular andi 
engaging compound of good-humoured vivacity an 
rational devotion. Her whole life seemed to be d= 
rected by the maxim, which one of our Englim- 
Bishops adopted for his motto, ‘Serve God, and be* 
chearful *.' ‘There was a degree of irascible quickness 


* Dr. John Hacket, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. k® 
inscribed on his print, prefixed to his Century of Sermons. , 
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in her temper, but it was such as gave her rather an 
agreeable than a dangerous spirit to her general 
manners. Her anger was never of long continuance, 
and usually evaporated in a comic bon-mot, or ina 
pious reflexion. She was perfectly acquainted with 
tlie works of our most celebrated Divmes, and so 
familiar with the English Muses, that, even in the 
decline of her life, when her recollection was im- 
paired by age and infirmities, she would frequently 
quote, and with great happiness of application, all. 
our eminent Poets. She particularly delighted in 
the wit of Butler ; and wrote herself a short Poem, 
which I am unable to recover, in the manner of 
Hudibras. 

* Her sufferings on the death of her excellent 
husband were extreme ; and though she ‘survived 
him several years *, it was in a broken and painful 
state of health. Through the course of a long life, 
and in the severe maladies that preceded her disso- 
lution, she displayed all the virtues of a Christian - 
with uniform perseverance, but without ostentation. 

* Such, my dear Sir, were the amiable persons, 
of whom you wish me to speak. I have endeavoured 
to give you a very simple description of two cha- 
racters, who being themselves most steadily attached 
to simplicity and truth, would have been wounded 
by the varnish of less faithful and more elaborate 
praise: yet, as they were both fond of verse, I am 
tempted to add a little tribute of affectionate respect 
fo their memory, in the following epitaph : 


* Mild William Clarke, and Anne his wife, 
Whom happy love had join'd in life, 
United in an humble tomb, 

Await the everlasting doom. 

And blest the dead! prepard as these, 

‘Yo meet their Saviour's just decrees ! 

* She was born in June 1700, and died July 11, 1783. Her 
Mother, Wotton, was one of the family of Hammond of st. 
Alban's Court, near Canterbury ; which family produced Jame: 
EXaxmmond, the Elegiac Poet, 

On 
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On earth their hearts were known to feel 
. Such charity, and Christian zeal, 

That should the world for ages last, 

In adverse fortune's bitter blast, 

Few friends so warm will man find here, . 

And God no servants more sincere." 


nequit 


ÁN Impromptu on some of the ENcLisH Poets4 
by the Rev. WitLIAM CLARKE. 


See the Fathers of Verse, 
In their rough uncouth dress, 

Old Cuaucer and Gower array'd ; 
And that Fairy-led Muse, ‘ 
Which in Spenser we lose, 

By Fashion’s false power bewray'd. 


In SHAKSPEARE we trace 
All Nature's full grace, — 

Beyond it his touches admire ; 
And in FLETCHER we view 
Whate'er Fancy could do, 

By Beaumont's correcting its fire. 


Here 's rare surly BEn, 
W hose more learned pen 
Gave laws to the Stage and the Pit. 
Here 's Mitton can boast 
His Paradise Lost ; 
And Cow ey his Virtue and Wit. 


Next BurLzn, who paints 
The zeal-gifted Saints; . 

And W ALLER'S politeness and ease ; 
Then Dnvpzx, whose lays 
Deserv'd his own bays, « 

And, labour'd or negligent, please. 4 
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There sportively Prior 
Sweeps o'er the whole lyre, 3 
With fingers and fancy divine; 
While Appison’s Muse 
Does each virtue infuse ; 
Clear, chaste, and correct, in each line. 


To close the whole Scene, 
Lo! Porr's moral spleen ; | 

Ye Knaves, and ye Dunces, beware! 4. 
Like lightning he darts 
The keen shaft at your hearts, 

Your heads are not worthy his'care." 


The following letter from a Right Honourable 
Statesman, addressed to Mr. Clarke in the younger - 
pot of his life, will shew the estimation in which 

is character was at that early period considered. 


** SIR, Horse Guards, Aug.28, 1732. 
* As I have been writing many circular letters 
£O desire the favour of votes and interests ; when I 
«ame to your name, I thought I should turn the style 
rom requests into thanks, all accounts from our 
Part of the country mentioning your kindness in a 
Very particular manner. | assure you I am fully 
Sensible of the obligation I have to you, in making 
SO great a turn in Buxted parish, which I hear is 
like y almost to a man to go for Mr, Butler and my- 
Self. Our accounts from other parts of the country 
“re pretty sanguine also. I design, however, to 
E*nake them a visit in a short time ; and when I come 
Y Our way, if you will give me leave, I will wait on 
yOu. Mr.Ollin, I hear, has appeared very much 
Our friend ; if you think proper, I should be glad if 
Y Ou made him my compliments on this occssion. 
hear the gentlemen that set up Mr. Fuller 
ve persuaded Sir Cecil Bishopp to Join with him ; 
vv hat effect that will have in our part of the country, 
«lo not know, but I should think not a bad one. 
seem to think, they can frighten the people 

| . out, 
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out of their own senses into their interests; but 3 
cannot imagine, when people think coolly, tha # 
Sussex can believe the lies and stories that are in— 
dustriously spread about ; and I may venture to say" 
to you, I hone without vanity, that if my Brothem= 
and I can be supposed to be giving up the freedonam 
and liberty of an Englishman, we must first be di— 
vested of our understandings, and that share of pro— 
rty in this kingdom which Providence has allottecili 
us. Forgive the liberty I take with you ; I owram 
I am not a little hurt when I think on that subject z 
but it is with great ease of mind, and full satisfaction ,, 
when I write it to one for whom nobody can have za 
ter esteem than, Sir, 
Your faithful, humble servant, HT. PELHAM.” 


To the merits of Mr. Clarke in his official capacity 
as Chancellor of Chichester, let the following letter 
from Archbishop Secker bear testimony : 


“GOOD MR. CLARKE, Lambeth, Jan. 2, 1764. 

* | am quite ashamed to see the date of your 
obliging letter ; which was soon followed by your 
accurate reports concerning the parishes which you 
had taken the pains to visit at my request. Indeed 
I have been somewhat busier than ordinary of late; 
but that ought not to have hindered me from writing 
earlier acknowledgments to you. I can only say 
for myself, that my amendment begins with the 
new year, of which | heartily wish you many happy 
returns. You have done a very valuable piece of 
service to me and my successors ; and I will take 
care that they shall know it. 

* [ thank you for the improvements which you 
have made in your chancel at Buxted since my vist- 
tation. [am sure you will do every thing that you 
can do towards putting Dr. Saunders's charities upon 
a right footing again. If you can point out to me 
any way in which I can assist you, it will give me 
great pleasure. | 

« Give 
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*€ DEAR SIR, Cambridge, June 28, 1767. 

* At my return out of Norfolk, which was last 
month, I received cf Dr. Rutherforth the agreeable 
present of your book; but I could not defer the 
pleasure of giving it an attentive perusal, beforel 
made my grateful acknowledgments to you for it; 
being well assured that nothing could come from my 
good friend at Buxted, but what was perfectum in- 
genio, doctrind expolitum, et industrid elaboratum. 

*] was so highly entertained, and so signaly 
4nstructed, by your excellent performance, that 
have resclved to give it a sedulous revisal as soon as! 
get to my living in Norfolk, whither I am going te 
morrow for the vacation. In the mean time give me 
leave, good sir, to inform you that I think myself 
bound to thank you, as well on my own accounts 
that of the publick. T esteem your kind present asa 
singular instance of your friendly regard, [etu 
mehercule tam ipso dono, quam à te esse datum. 
And I am certain, the literary world has great 
‘reason to repete the publication of your book a truly 
valuable acquisition, 

“The subject is curious and recondite ; and yea 
have discussed it in a most masterly manner. All 
that lumber of learning is removed, andobscurity of 
disquisition, with which it has lain hitherto mvolved, 
so as to be in great part utterly unintelligible ; and 
every point relative to it is set forth in a very conspl- 
cuous and convincing light. At the same tine you 
have not failed to adorn it with great compass and 
variety of true crudition ; and given illustrious spe 
chnens of exquisite taste and discernment. 


“Tam sensible, dear sir, that I am oppressing . 


your modesty, and ‘perhaps incurring’ your offence, 
" while I am thus undisguisedly giving my sincere 
testimony to your merit ; but you must excuse these 
sudden and ingenuous eftusions of the heart, unin- 
fiuenced by the contrivances of the head. ‘The ex- 
traordinary signatures of genius and literature, with 
which your book is so visibly impressed, extort this 


open 
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open confession from me; and compel me not to 
deny it the just tribute of commendation, though 
sornewhat perhaps disgustful to a delicate mind. 
<< | spend my days partly in this public scene of 
learning, and partly in a rural reces;; at either of 
which places I should rejoice to see you and Mrs: 
Clarke. But, if I am not to expect that pleasure 
now, I hope you will favour me from time to time 
with your correspondence. It will give me unusual 
satisfaction. A letter directed to me at Forncett, to 
be left at the Post-office in Wymondham, Norfolk, 
will be sure to find me till next October, when I go 
into waiting. m : 
* | beg you will present my respectful compli- 
ments to Mrs. Clarke; and believe me to be, your 
most obliged and faithful friend, Z. BRooKE.” 


One more letter shall be given, from the pen of 
the venerable Bp. Sherlock. | 
* REVEREND SIR, Fulham, May 16, 1758. 

* I had the honour of yours of the 5th instant ; 
and, though I- have not been so happy as to know 
you personally, yet I am no stranger to your cha- 
racter, which makes me very willing to put any 
thing of mine under your direction. As to Mr. 

histon, and his partners in the edition, they have 
No concern in the case, for I took nothing of them. 


- for the liberty of printing. 


* The only difficulty will be from the danger of 
reviving the controversy *, which has been for some 
time asleep; but I submit that consideration to you, 
and send you my consent to re-print the first Dis- 
Course in my fourth volume, in such manner as you 
shalllike. Iam, sir, 

“Your affectionate brother, and humble servant, 
Tuo. Lonpow.” 


* This controversy has been noticed ina former volume, under 
year 1758, when two of Bp. Sherlock’s Sermons, in Conse- 
ce of the above permission, were. re-published by Mr. Clarke 

ava little duodecimo volume. 
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The Rev. Epwarp CLARKE was born at Buxted, 


March 16, 1730; B. A. of St. John's college, Cain- 
bridge, 1752: and, after being elected a fellow of 
that society, proceeded M. A. 1755 ; and was pre 
sented by George Viscount Middleton tq the recto 


of Pepperharrow, Surrey, in 1758. He was, like his 
father, a man of genius, and an excellent scholar *. 


* Jf proof of this were wanting, it would appear from the 
following sprightly letter to Mr. Bowyer, dated Bury, Dec. 5, 
1753. *'*Yousee, Sir, that no change of climate makes me ever 
forget my friends and benefactors. Seu Rome, seu fors ita jur 
sere erul, I have still White-Fryars in view. I still do not forget 
to thank you for your bill of exchange upon 'Thurlbourn, who 
very graciously admitted it; and also the Bishop's pamphlet. 
I have enquired, as you desired me, about Mr. Baker's will; 
but find it along one, and fear vou would not be at the expence 
of having a copy taken of it. Would you have me send you War- 
ren's Hierocles ? How does our Heylin go on? Do you think 
of touching up Faber ? I want to know your conjectures about 
that venerable relick of old lead which I put into your hands as 
we came from [sceing] Hamlet. I believe 1 forgot to tell you that 
my Father had a very fair Denarius sent him this summer by the 
Bishop, who had it from Mr. Fuller, who had it from my Lord 
Northampton, whose workmen found it in the walls of Pevensey 
castle. This account resembles the traducée of Agamemnon's 
sceptre; but however it confirms the antiquity of that Castle, 
and of Roman invasions of this island. Dr. Ashton left his MSS. 
to Mr. Keller of Jesus : the Bishop of Ely has advised him to ask 
leave of the Bishop of London to inscribe Tertullian’s Apology, 
which the Doctor left, to his Lordship. It will make about a 
four or five shilling book. Ashton destroyed all his Sermons; 
for the Bishop of Lendon enquired after some he had heard 
preached, which were not found. Our Fellows have made mr 
portations of books from Italy and Hamburgh; such as tbe 
Museum Florentinum, Scipio Maffei's works, Corsini's pieces, 
Reimer's Dion Cassius, &c. &c. Thechief of Corsini's are, Fasti 
Attici, Index Notar. Grec, in Sertorius 's manner, in which there 
is a fine comment on the Sandwich marble. Mr. Symondi, 
whose dialogue you read, is desirous of your acquaintance; 
which I hope you will not disappoint him in. He will in 
print: you can have no objection to an author. He will be 4 
town this month, and I have desired him to call upon you ; sol 
you 
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Maint: ed dn peculiar charms to his con- 
versation ; in. Wiech de ieee edet 
His first publication, I was in the * Luc- 
tus Academie Cantabrigiensis,” in 1751, on the 
death of Frederick Prince of Wales; w| @hehas a 
ch pages 


cer kiero Oe epee preached at the 
A tise 
I |, for the 

French Fleet, on Tooth of ower Ms last." 
-. 1n1760 hehad the honour toattend his Excellency 
( William Earl of Bristol, his Britannic Ma- 
"s Embassador Extraordinary, and Minister Ple- 

tiary to Madrid, in the quality of chaplain : 


his residence there of nearly two years, 

it his business to collect such information, 

, and materials, relative vane ecce] 

as might either gratify WR 
ONS some y a6hey to the 
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These observations were printed, in 1763, undeme—y 
the title of ** Letters concerning the Spanish Natior —m 
written at Madrid during the years 1760 and 1761 _4. 
By the Rev. Edward Clarke, M. A. fellow of St-art. 
John's college, Cambridge, and rector of Pepper—am- 
harrow in the county of Surrey." | 

This volume, which contains much curious ane ed 

useful intelligence, is inscri.ed to the Dow 
Lady Middleton, the patroness of his rectory c—s=of 
Pepperharrow. On his return from Spain, Mir —r. 
Clarke marricd Anne, the amiable daughter Com of 
Thomas Grenfield, esq. &c. May 23, 1763 ; an» and 
soon afterwards attended General James Johnstons ne 
to Minorca ; of which island that officer had bee: =n 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor, in the capacity com of 
secretary aud chaplain. In 1767, Mr. Ciarke pu—ilib- 
lished “ A Defence of the Conduct of the Lieute-se-e- 
nant Governor, in reply to a printed Libel.” Thm s 
short, but well-written pamphlet, was dedicated t—is to 
the Right Hon. Lord Northington, Lord Presidensg-—nt. 
of the Privy Council. 
-:Mr. Clarke returned from Minorca about th sm 3e 
year 1768, and was soon afterwards inducted to thar 1e 
vicarages of Willingdon and Arlington, in Sussex 
through the interest of his father ; and succeeded t» IXXo 
the rectory of Buxted, which Abp. Cornwallis, asset 
the request of the late Marquis, permitted Mr. wo. 
Clarke to resign. From that time he resided prin «© ^ 
cipally at Buxted, devoting his whole life to litera === 
ture. He also, at the request of his friend the latas —# 
‘Thomas Steele, esq. recorder of Chichester, under——3* 
took to finish the education of his son, the Righr sc 
Hon. Thomas Steele, and his brother Robert. 

In 1769, he gave up Pepperharrow, which he hac» -À 
held with his other livings, from an high principle ok «cl 
honour, not often seen, which would not allo ! 
him to be a Pluralist; and was succeeded by thes -* 
late Rev. Owen Manning, the celebrated Saxonist— 

and respectable Historian of Surrey. 
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Bn 1777 he drew up three Latin epitaphs, on his 
ither, Mr. Markland, and Dr. ‘Taylor, which are 
| printed in the present collection of “ Anecdotes ;” 
id on this occasion he tells Mr. Nichols, ** As to 
y father, his name being already inserted in the 
\ographia Britannica *, in the article Dr. Wotton, 
should be very much obliged to Mr. Bowyer and 
»urself, if you would insert a note there, just men- 
oning his publications, and giving a short cha- 
eter of him: and I shall esteein it a great favour 
Dr. Kippis will insert it. 1 onceindeed had some 
oughts of drawing up something of this kind as a 
'rentation to his memory." 
Mr. Bowyer dying a few days after this letter 
is written, Mr. Clarke also wrote a Latin inscrip- 
m to his memory, which will be found in its proper 
ace. 
In 1778 he printed “ Proposals. for printing by 
scription, price two guineas, an edition in folio, 
the New Testament in Greek; with select Notes 
m Scaliger, Casaubon, Beza, H. Stephens, Gro- 
s, Hammond, Le Clerc, Estius, Lamy, Whitby, 
i, Trapp, Twells, Bentley, Hare, Wetstein, 
olfius, Wesseling, Wall, Upton, Heinsius, 
irkland, Bowyer, Biscoe, Toup, and Pearce. 
llected by the lat: Rev. W. Clarke, the Rev. W. 
erwin, D. Whitby, &c. and the Editor 4-." 
His intention was, not only to have printed the 
t after the impression of Dr. Mill; but to repre- 
it also all the alterations which Dr. Mill proposed, 
Yer in his Prolegomena or notes f. This project 
3 not, however, carried into effect ; and we do 


Not in that work, but in the “ General Dictionary.” 

His son, the Rev. James Stanier Clark, still possesses this 
V» with another that was interleaved, and filed with notes by 

dfather. 

** As you Propose printing a Greek Testament, why should 
Oot unité both our plans in one? It would form one ‘of the 
lest books of that kind which has hitherto appeared. I would 

not only Mill's text, but Wetstein's and Bowyer's. The 
E correct Testament now extant is the little copy of Mill's, 
W, Ce printed 


i 
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not find that he published: any thing afterwaw—. 
though he had very ample and entertaining store 
accumulated by his Father and himself. 

He died in November 1786; leaving, by Amr 
his wife, three surviving sons; and one daughter 
Anne, who possesses the talents of her family, and 
is married to Capt. Parkinson of the Royal Navy, 
. one of-Lord Nelson's school, who was with him 1za 
' the battle of the Nile, and was an officer he particu- 
‘larl rded. 

Mr. larke was buried in the chancel of his church 
at Buxted ; where an epitaph has lately been placed 
-over his grave, written by that very elegant and 
classical scholar George Caldwall, esq. the friend . 

and fellow-collegian of Dr. Clarke. 





printed by the late Mr. Bowyer in 1748 for the Stationers’ Com- 
pany. There is a note in my Father's hand, at the end of the Gor 
pels, in his edition, in these words: ‘ Inter varias Novi Te 

enti editiones correctiprem vix reperias." W.C. 
Rev, Edward Clarke to Mr. Nichols, Feb. 13, 1778. 
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"he eldest of Mr. Edward Clarke's sons, the Rev. 
mes STANIER CLanxEg, LL. B. aud F.R.S. is 
iplain of the Household, and Librarian to-the 
ace of Wales; Rector of Coombs, and Vicar of 
ston, in Sussex ; and has distinguished himself 
i preacher, in Park-streét and Trinity cfiapels. 
[hat he has also ptoved himsélf not unworthy of 
ancestors, is evident from , | 
‘Sermons on the Character and _ professional 
ties of Seamen ; préathed on-board his Majesty's 
p the Impetueux, in the Westerit Squadron, 
ing its Services off Brest ; to which is ddded, a 
nttesgiving Sermon for Naval Victories, preached 
Park-street chapel, Grosvenor-square, Dec. 19, . 
)7;" printed .in 1798, 8vo, ese Serinons 
athe a truly British Spirit ; are expressed in plain, 
iple, and expressive language ; and were the pre- 
e to a gtand and extensive work, of which the 
t volunie appeared in 1803, and a sé¢ond has 
n since announced, tinder the tiflé of “The 
gress of Maritime Discovery, from the earliest 
tod, to the Close of the Eighteenth Century ; 
ning an extensive System of Hydrography :* 
ich has received the warm approbation of many 
inent professional men in the Royal Navy ; and 
‘commendation of the present learned Dean of 
estminster, Dr. Vincent. 
Mr. J. S. Clarke was the founder of a very useful 
3odical publication, **'The Naval Chronicle,” con- 
ning a general and biographical history of the 
itish Navy ; and has since published two volumes, 
part of a collection of “ Naufragia ; or, Historical 
emoirs of Shipwrecks, and of the providentia] 
Wiverance of Vessels, 1805, and 1806," 12mo. 
as the editor also of a new edition of Fal]. 
k. a poem ; witha life of the author, 
cca ! and 
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and many additional notes ; and has since been em- 
pp under the immediate sanction of the Prince 
of Wales, on the life of the late Admiral Lord Nel- 
son, in conjunction with John Mc'Arthur, es. 
This national work is founded on documents com- 
municated to Mr. Clarke by his Royal Highnes 
the Duke of Clarence, by Earl Nelson and other 
branches of this distinguished family, and from an 
highly interesting memoir in the late noble Ad- 
miral’s hand-writing (of which a fac-simile is given), 
sent by him to John M‘Arthur, esq. who also 

sesses a variety of other interesting MSS. received 
from confidential friends of the deceased Hero, and 
from officers of rank who served with him. This 
junction of two separate collections of documents was 
arranged under the auspices, and at the express re- 
commendation, of his Royal Highness the Prince of 


Wales; and has enabled the Editors to offer to the — 


publick a most ample detail of the singular occur- 
rences of Lord Nelson's life, and a connected and 
faithful narrative of the various circumstances which 
can throw light on his character and services. The 
gentleman who had undertaken a similar work under 
the sanction of Earl Nelson, and had made some 
progress in it, desisted, from motives of respect. 
The embellishments are to consist of a variety of ele- 
gant engravings, from original paintings by Ben 
jamin West, Esq. R.A. the late Mr. Abbot, Ri 
chard Westall, R. A. and Nicholas Pocock, ex 
engraved by Mr. Heath, historical engraver to his 
Majesty, Mr. Fittler, &c. &c. 


The 
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second son, the Rev. Epwarp. DaNtEL 
E, LL. D. after travelling some years through 
ts of Europe, part of Asia, and Afnca, and 
visited the regions within the Arctie Circle, 
| as the distant plains of Kuban Tartary, 
ia, Greece, Egypt, and Syria, returned and 
la daughter of Sir William Rush, with whom 
led in the University of Cambridge, where he 
fore resided as Senior Tutor of Jesus college *. 
University conferred upon him the degree of - 
of Laws, as an honorary mark of their ap- 
on, ahd acknowledgment for the services 
:d to their public libraries, and literary insti- 
, in contributing to them the fruits of his 
ve travels. Among these contributions may 
sidered as the most distinguished, the cele- 
manuscript of the works of Plato, with nearly 
1er volumes of manuscripts, and the colossal - 
of the Eleusinian Ceres, respecting which 
wke published a very learned treatise upon 
ig placed in the vestibule of the University 
. But that which added most to his literary 
ion, was a “ Dissertation on the famous Sar- 
us in the British Museum,” which Dr. Clarke 
to be surrendered to the British army jn 
and which he has proved from accumulated 
'€ to have been the tomb of Alexander. 
ould be unpardonable, in this enumeration, 
lect to mention a very large and valuable 
on of Minerals, made by the learned Doctor 
his travels. A rare and valuable assortment 
ts likewise, several of which were procured 
ie celebrated Professor Pallas in the Crimea, 
uish the industry and taste of this gentleman. 
medals also engaged his attention, when he 
road ; and many, which adorn his cabinet, 
DQ0*P 7 Core 190; M. A. 1794. 


are 
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are of singular rarity. Lord Berwick has in his pótum. 
session a curious model of Mount Vesuvius, former 
on the spot by Dr. Clarke, with the assistance of am mr 
Italian artist, of the very materials of the mountermri. 

A few years since, for his amusement during — zm 
stay he made at Brighton, Dr. Clarke wrote aracii 
_ published some periodical papers under the title of 

* Le Réveur," which are bound up in a duodecinno 
Volume *; but, by some accident, few copies arg 


: * In the XVIIth number of this elegant little publication {s 
| enden the following jeu d'esprit of the author's relation Mirs. 
Clarke, the only daughter of “ mild William Clarke and 
Anne his wife ;" which justifies the mention that had been made 
in p. 369, of her literary talents. It was inclosed to the late i 
1. P. Williams, after a literary conversation. | 
* Sir, We beg leave to present you with The History of BMfit 
Betsey Swinden ; which is so far an original composition, lat 
although, in point of incident and ideas, it bears a striking suns: 
logy to many modern productions, it contains not a single cit- 
cumstance ever before mentioned, by any writer, of any age 
nation. In its present state, it will, perhaps, be deemed t00 
considerable for ofe paper. You may, therefore, divide it into 
several; and we can assure you, from our own know 
public taste, that none of your readers will discover a want d : 
uniformity in any part of it; neither will the most ingeniOW 
Critic be enabled to detect an error on the score of truth, ele 
gance, or perspicuity. We are not ashamed of our partiality 1 
declaring, we cannot discover a single fault throughout the w 
volume. Yet, if you are disposed to condemn any 
passage which may occur during your perusal, it will be e2% 
to erase it. We submit the work tq your judgment, and b*$ 
. you would make whatever corrections you think proper; mi 
fully convinced that any alteration from yout pen will be coxs 
dered an addition. We are of opinion that our history is, 9 
every respect, calculated to rival the more celebrated annajs of 
Miss Betsey Thoughtless; and indeed we cannot but suppose ts 
many very voluminous productions, contain less of genuine s€tr 
timent, animated description, and instructive moral, than 
be found to characterize this little work. It cost usa very sunt) 
share of trouble in writing ; being the natural result of our oO™ 
thoughts. We desire to have our names subjoined, that we prc* 
«ave the learned world the dispute and difficulty which b 
arises, in determining the real authors of anonymous publicadcestié- 
Our motive for adopting the style of writing we have u qii 
nated from a perusal of Mr. Locke's treatise on * the Impefe^ 
of Words. Tothe liberty of the press we are indebted 
merous works of a similar nature, which abound 


From the same pen, 
ubliek will soon 


i ANNE WHAT'S-HER-NAME," 
above letter consisted in the ori 
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Caprain Georce CuiarkE, R. N. the third son, 
whose undaunted spirit and professional skill were 
well known and universally respected in the Naval 
Service, was brought up at Tunbridge, in the same 
school where Sir Sidney Smith received his educa- 
tion, under Dr. Knox. ‘The openness of his heart, 
and inflexible attachment to truth, were soon re- 
marked and valued by his master. He was intro- 
duced to the notice of Admiral Lord Hood by the 
late George Medley, esq. his godfather ; and, after 
distinguishing -himself on several occasions, and 
particularly whilst first Lieutenant of the Lowestoffe 
frigate, in an action with two French ships of su 
perior force, Lieut. Clarke was promoted to the 
rank of Commander, by Earl St. Vincent, in the 
Mediterranean, at the request of the late Admiral 
Payne. After continuing on that station for some 
time as commander of L'Aurore, stationed at Gi- 
braltar, Captain Clarke returned to England, as 
Commodore of Lord MNelson's prizes; and it was 
owing to his skill and judgment, that those ships, 
in their then tattered state, ever arrived in safety: 
his fatigue, and cxertions on that occasion, brought 
on a severe illness, under which he long laboured. 
During the year 1800, he was appointed by Lord 
Spencer to the Braakel, of 64 guns; and after 
having Admiral Holloway flag on board, during 
the summer of that year, in Portsmouth harbour, 
Captain Clarke was attached to the Egyptian expe- 
dition : and was particularly recommended to the 
notice of Admiral Lord Kath, by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. He received a medal 
from the Grand Signicr, a box set with diamonds, 
and other marks of his favour ; and was afterward 
sent to protect our Factory at Smyrna, and to watch 
the secret cabals of the French in Greece. On his 

return 
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return to England he was ordered to fit for Admiral 
diusels flag; when it was discovered that the same 
ship which Captain Clarke had brought from the 
l.evant was not even safe to go round to Yarmouth. 
During the Egyptian expedition, Captain Clarke's 
humanity to our wounded soldiers gained him the 
esteem of General Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and of 
l.ord Hutchinson. At a considerable expence, and 
whilst himself and most of his officers were severely 
1n disposed with the fatigue they had endured, Ca 
tain Clarke was the happy instrument of saving the 
lives of 350 of our wounded soldiers, who were 
brought from the plains of Egypt, and had been 
sent away by many of the other ships. This gallant 
Oflicer gave them up his own cabins, ordered his 
lieutenants to do the same ; and fed and nursed the 
maimed with his own hands. He then went to the 
commander in chief, Lord Keith, and procured sur- 
geons sufficient to attend them. On Captain Clarke's 
return to Europe, he offered a passage in his ship to 
the French General Le Grange, who has since coin- 
manded in the West Indies. The attention and 
courtesy which Le Grange thus experienced, he al- 
ways declared should be returned, as they have 
been, should he ever take any Englishmen prisoners. 
After services so truly meritorious, it is melan- 
choly to relate, that on the first of October, 1805, 
this gallant Officer, with George Peters, esq. and 
George Hoare, esq. went on-board Mr. Hoare's 
Sailing-boat, with the intention of proceeding down 
the river, as far as Gravesend. Off Woolwich, about 
three in the afternoon, the sailing-boat got aground ; 
When Captain Clarke, attended by his friend Mr. 
eters, went into a small boat with a rope, in order 
to tow the sailing-boat afloat. This they accom- 
plished ; and had returned so near to their compa- 
nions, that Mr. Peters, with too much eagerness 
and impatience, stood up to throw the rope on 
oard ; in the act of doing which, he lost his balance, 
and upset the boat. ‘The current in Woolwich- 


reach 
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reach is very strong ; and the sailing-b»at then 
making much way through the water, and refusing 
to come round, Mr. Hoare could lend them no ss 
sistance: oars, and different articles, were thrown 
overboard, but without effect. A collier that was 
passing, and saw their distress, would grve them no 
assistance: probably, it 1s hoped, not being aware 
of the danger. Mr. Peters, unable to swim, wis 
supported by his gallant friend Captain Clarke; 
who, with his well-known humanity, paid too little 
attention to himself : after repeated and ineffectual 
efforts to save Mr. Peters, Captain Clarke's strength 
became quite exhausted, and he was gradually seen 
to sink. . At that aweful moment a boat put off to 
his assistance, and saw part of the body of Captain 
Clarke still floating; but, before they could reach 
the spot, he sunk with his friend to the bottom. 
Their bodies, after remaining four hours under 
water, were found, and placed during the night in 
the sailing-boat. On the ensuing morning they 
were conveyed in two hearses to the house of Mr. 
Peters, in l'ark-street, Grosvenor-square ; and were 
buried, in the church of St. Andrew, Holborn, on 
Tuesday the 8th of October. 


LETTERS 
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. LETTERS from the Rey. Wititas Charge #, 


St. Luke’s, 1726. | 
** I should be glad to have your account of the 
xaedal in Vaillant, because I have still some sus 
picions about that Thundering Legion.  Xiphilin's 
uathonty is of no great weight, because he tells us 
that the Legion took its name from this action ; and 
Tertullian lived at a great distance, and his Monta- _ 
nism is too an argument. of his credulity. 1 
do not at all doubt but that there was something 
miraculous in the victory ; and should have no scruple 
in ascribing it to the prayers of the Christians, if I 
‘Was sure that Ántoninus's pillar (as cited by Mr, . 
Richardson from Casalius) was fairly. represented ;- 
but the misfortune is, that Mr. Moyle quotes the. 
very same pillar (as Baronius has drawn it) as the 
surest proof that the Christians had nothing to do 
with the miracle. How is it possible to reconcile 
this difference, without consulting the best descri 
ton of the Columna Antonini extant; I wish you 
vould do it, who cannot want opportunity. The 
1eda] that Mr. Moyle quotes proves nothing. REL. 
VG. is an inscription upon two of M. Aurelius's 
\edals with different reverses, and probably not both 
ruck upon the same occasion. Ant. Augustinus 
entions both these, but does not apply either of 
em to this miracle: and, though he mentions it 
his Dialogues, he does not seem to have seen any 
‘dal that related to it. PIET. Avc.is common, and 
elieve means much the same thi 


ng. Ithank you | 
enquiring of Mr. Chishull. 


* Mr. Gerison told me, that the late Mr. had often 
d to him thoughts of publishing those Letters of my Father’s 
vere upon his file. h have some of Mr. Bowyer's letters, 
mne of great and learned men to my Father.” 

... tev. Edward Clarke to Mr.-Nichols, Feb. 15, 1778. 
" 


Bizus 


25 
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Bieus has a pretty good character among the En- 
gravers, thougli I believe few of his medals are very 
curious." 


Nov. 1726. 

* T am now satisfied that no medal, or inscription, 
or relievo, (that I have heard of) are of any use to 
decide the great point in debate about the Thun- 
dering Legion. ‘That there was something miracu- 
lous in Antoninus's Victory, is no question ; but 
who will you ascribe it to? The column has no- 
thing in favour of the Christians but a few crosses 
on the soldiers’ shields ; Lipsius, in. the little piece 
I bought with you, makes crosses a common device. 
Till this point is settled, Mr. Richardson’s argument 
is of no authority ; and if they were commonly in 
use before Constantine, it comes to nothing. Pray 
spend an hour or two about it; I have no books, nor 
should I know wheie to look. 

I have buried my poor little boy of violent con- 
vulsions, which held him almost a fortnight." 


Jan. 31, 1796-7. 

*« When I wrote to you last, I was full of susp 
cions about Mr. Richardson's argument from Anto- 
ninus's pillar—I am now inclined to believe that 
neither the pillar nor the medals of Antoninus can 
decide that question ; for, as to the crosses, the more 
I think of them, the less I like them, and am sur- 
prized that Mr. Richardson should make use of such 
an evidence. Itis my opinion that there are either 
no crosses upon the pillar itself; or, if there are, that 
they are the work of later ages. It is certain that 
there are none upon the famous arch of Constantine; 
and what place could have been properer, where 
could we more reasonably expect to meet with them, 
than upon that arch, if they had been used at that 
time? And though we meet with crosses upon the 
medals cf that Emperor, they might have been struck 
at the latter end of his reign. It is therefore most 
probable 
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probable that the cross was never used upon any part 
of the Roman arms till the fourth century, after 
Constantine had placed it in the Labarum. "Till his 
time it was continued as the severest method of exe- 
cution, such as was practised towards slaves or traitors. 
Severus put the heads of Niger and Albinus upon 
crosses. And can we therefore suppose that a pillar 
erected by the Roman Senate in a former reign should 
have such marks of ignominy upon it, or that the 
should be allowed a place upon the Roman shields ? 
Lipsius (de Cruce) observes that Constantine, near 
theend of his reign, commanded the purishment 
of the cross to be laid aside ;—and at the same 
period, I should think, the use. of it as a mark of 
Onour or distinction was first introduced among the 
Romans. He ordered it to be engraved upon the 
soldiers’ arms, stamped upon his medals, fixed upon 
the Labarum, &c. And to this was the great vene- 
ration that it has met with in succeeding ages chiefly 
Owing. 

As to the reign of Marcus (the period we are 
Speaking of), I question very much whether the 
Christians themselves ever made use of any crosses 
at that time which were either engraved or painted. - 

ertullian, though he speaks often of the sign of the 
Cross, says iiothing of material crosses, 7. e. such as 
Were either carved, engraved, or painted, &c. to 
Wear about them: the votive cruces, which the 
roconsul of Africa made, were for the old Roman 
Use, Ido not well understand the passage in the 16th 
Chapter of his Apology ; but he seems to mention it 
there rather as a scandal thrown upon them, than a 
thing actually made use of in that age. But I have 
Tto books for such euquiries, and therefore leave it 
to you. | 
_ Our speculations in this country turn upon very 
different points. We might perhaps be able to settle 
e antiquity of Hops ; and we are assured that the 
t year’s duty upon them came to above 100,000/. 


hng. 
(7 Dr. 
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Dr. Wotton is still very ill: his physician gitef 
him hopes yet; but, I ain afraid, without reasva. 
His dropsy (of the anasarca kind) continues as vio- 
lent as ever; I wish he may be able to live this spring. 
. He talks of sending you a commission to buy some 
books ; but I hope he is not in earnest. My humble 
service to Mr. Williams, and I am glad to see the 
third book * so near a conclusion.—It rejoices the 
Doctor very much, though he is now under some 

apprehensions that he shall not see it published." 


October 13, 1798. 
* One of the pleasures of going into the country is 
the opportunity I now have of conversing with you { 
I was so taken up with ceremonies in town, that 
cannot say whether I was more plagued with them, 
or pleased with the Coronation. T am sorry that | 
had so little time to spend with you, when I had so 
mueh to ask and talk with you about.” 


Áugust 11, 1739. 

*: As to your scruples about the division of Britain, 

I can answer them all at once ; 7. e. that L am re- 
solved to say nota syllable about it. I cannot please 
myself with it, nor find any authorities that deter. 
mine the tine of it; and as it does not greatly concent 
my question, I had rather not meddle with it, thar 
make nothing of it. 

It is certain that Severus made two provinces of 
Britain ; and after that, all is conjecture.—I believe 
Dioclesian divided it into three. First, because 
Lactantius says of him, Provincie in frusta concise, 
multi presides, plura officia singulis regionibus, &c. 
——Secondly, because there were three Bishops from 
Britain at the Council of Arles 314. ‘That these 
were divided into four before Valentinian, is evident 
from Sextus Rufus. Who was the author of this di- 
vision, 1s again only matter of conjecture; probably 


* Of the Laws of Howel Dha. 
Constantine, 
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Constantine, because it had the name of Flavia, and 

because his three successors had very little to do 
in Britain. In the year 369 Theodosius added a 
fifth province, and called it Valentia, from the Em- 
perors name. Sextus Rufus’s Breviarium was 
written before this time, because he takes no notice 
Of this Valentia: and as Valentia was so called from 
an Emperor's name, it js probable that Flavia was so 
too. | ' 

Now the business is to find authorities for the in- 
termediate divisions into three and four provinces. 

1. A MS. of Sextus Rufus (I am afraid) would be 
Of no use; for, unless there were four provinces in - 
Britain, there could not be eighteen in all, as he 
reckons them. 

2. If. there be any thing in Panvinius’s Commen- 
tary, we may safely reckon that some, of the after- 
writers (especially Cellarius) have taken notice of it, 
Cellarius’s note upon Maxima Cesariensis is this: 
* Vide hanc divisionem &c. explicat. in lib. provinc, 
Schenhovii, et in Geographid nostrd medii evi, 
Now his Geographia medii evi is what I never heard 
of before. I have his Geographia Antigua, that 
does not go so low ; and I find in Prevoux's Cata- 

ogue, Geographia antiqua et nova, per Cellariuin, 
2 yols. 8vo. Jene, 1716.—Perhaps the Geographia 
media may be a part of this book. Ifit be, 1 should 
be glad you would send it me. 
- Ifthis does not give some light, I can: guess only 
=t two places more where it is to be expected: either 
am “ Histoire Romaine, &c. par les Peres Catrou et 
ouille, avec les Notes Historiques, Geographi- 
“Ques,” &c. 12 vols. 4to, Paris, 1727; or in “ Ban- 
uri Numism." Perhaps among the medals of Dio- 
*C-]esian, Constantine, &e. there may be soine foot- 
“Steps of this affair. As to your objection from the 
uncil of Rimini 359 ; the number of Bishops at 
= Council is an argument that there were so many 
TE»rowinces in their country at that time, not that there 
“weis no more. ^*-4 nverhaps Maxima Cesaricnsis 
04 after 
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after the division lying always subject to the inrowdP: 
of the Picts, no Bishop was fixed in it-—Sed de his 
satis.” 


Oct. 13, 1729. 


* [ am resolved to be as early in my compliments 
as possible, and lose no opportunity of wishing your 
and Mrs. Bowyer joy of your son*. Iam sony 
that I cannot surprise you with a visit, as I did last 
winter, and see how the joy and pravity of the Father 
becomes you; I imagine ] should find you at break- 
fast in an elbow-chair, set out in full state, witha 
groupe of your female acquaintance wondering and 
rejoicing round you, Tantum te potuisse tantulum. 

I hope vou will every vear be inore sensible of the 
favour Í did you +-, find new and continued blessings, 
and *have your quiver full of them.' In a few 
‘months, when you are quite wearied with study and. 
business, you will have the stories of the nursery to 
divert you. I can almost fancy that I see Mr. Bow- 
yer carrying his grandson up-stairs to you: 


€ —— — Aderit querenti 
Placidum ridens Pater, et remisso 
Filius arcu.’ 


I desire that you would make my compliment — 
to him upon this occasion, and wish that he may 
have as much comfort in his grandson f, as he hes 
had in the father. My wife too wishes you and Mrs 
Bowyer all the joy imaginable, and says Mrs. Bow- 
yers is the prettiest way of keeping wedding-days 
that can be$, and admires your learning, that you 
should know already the proper wishes for married 
women.” | 


* William ; baptized Oct. 29, 1729. He died an infant; and 
was buried at Low Leyton, Feb. 6, 1729-30. 

T Mr. Bowyer was married by Mr. Clarke. 

f A Spanish Nobleman, being told that he was a grandfather, 
said, ** ''hen my enemy has got an enemy." Old people delight 
more in their grandchildren than in their children. T.F. 


§ Explained by the date of the marriage; see vol.I. p. In 
e 
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Oct. 15, 1732. 


* In your present situation ] know you must have 
so little time to yourself, that I scruple to rob you of 
amy part of it: but if I should, out of regard to your. 
leisure hours, intirely excuse you from this sort of 
trouble, I am afraid that I should not spend my 
own so agreeably as I could wish. The consequence 
would be, that I should hear from you much sel- 
domer than I do. 

I am glad that little Tom is a part of your weekly 
amusement. I much approve the constancy of his 
temper, that will not be enveigled from his nurse. 

or do I condemn his choice ; he must, at present, 
have as much taste for conversing with his nurse as 
liis father. Our little ones are very well; but I 

in to think that boys are not so governable as 
£z Ws, nor so quick in their mother-tongue. My 
‘ww ife is very angry with Mr. Buckley * for laying you 
UR ander such strict obligations, and thinks her boy as 
Vw ell worth seeing as any sheet in Thuanus. 

I have not read much in Mascivius; but have 
EX1et with many shameful errata, and doubt it is very 
! 1a correctly printed for so fine a book. I knew that 

anust expect the same in Kuster; the author of the 

z-olegomena (if he says true) had laid this to his 
Clxnaarge. Omnia Milli errata—et complura. alia. 
Cex que fiediora accedere passus est. But, for all 
ta at, it is certainly the most useful Greek Testament 
ta at we have, or, I believe, are like to have, after all 
tEx» as new Editor +} can do for us. 

À have not read Rapin Thoyras over, and but few 
Pl axces with so much care as to examine what he has 
samedi, and by what authority. Nor have I indeed 
thane proper materials for such a work. I have scarce 
ar1 y ofthe old English Historians; and without them 
_ a«»re is not much to be done. In looking back some 
| tix ue ago upon our Saxon antiquities, I had marked 


~ pfamous Bookseller. See some particulars of him, and 
7 s, in vol, LI. p. 26. 


D some 
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some places with my pencil, and writ little mer 
randa in others; but I doubt they are scarce wo 
communicating; if they are, I am sure you hay 
right to expect any thing of that sort that is in 
power. Ihave sent you a parcel of them, as fa 
the end of his two first books. The second bool 
so much mixed with the fables of the Welsh E 
torian, that it is good as nothing—half roman 
but was capable of being well told, and might am 
the reader. I wish the gentlemen who give us 1 
second edition would throw all their improvement 
last into one octavo volume, to oblige us who. w 
their friends and humble servants in buying the fi 
I would really send them a sheet or two of thax 
if not of notes, upon that account. 

Perhaps you will simile at my offering any th 
by way of Welsh etymology. "Sure I have rea 
enough to make free with that language, since I 
make no money of it; nor, what is still worse 
am afraid you can squeeze nothing out of it, 
E-t-y-m-o-l-o-g-y.” | | 


Nov. 25, 173 

* Y ou had not waited for a thing of so little cox 
quence as my opinion about Church authority, 
had not been in hopes of meeting with some of. 
cases you referred to. But books are no more te 
met with here, than pheasants in Fleet-street. W. 
made me more desirous to see some of the Repc 
mentioned in Wood, p. 500, was because I imag 
that you took all there mentioned to be on the sa 
side the question, against the authority of i 
Church over the Laity. But sure the case is | 
otherwise. Coke's 12th Report, and Rolle's Abric 
ment, seem to be produced on that side ; but p 
haps these two are only one evidence, the cas: 
Rolles being very probably copied from ths 
Coke; and from a volume of Reports that d 
seem to be of equal authority with the fn 
but if it were against this single authori* 
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V aughan, Moor, Ventris, very considerable Lawyers. 
So it is that Mr. Wood states his query, and so I 

find these authorities alledged in other books, to 
shew that Canons legally made and confirmed shall 
bind as much in matters ecclesiastical as any Statute. 
But, having none of these Reports, this 1s at best 
only a second-hand opinion, which you may examine 
at leisure. 

I think it is universally agreed, that before Henry 
VIII. the Clergy in Convocation had an authoritative 
Jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical, and might put 
in use any Canons that were not contrary to the pre- 
rogative, laws, or customs of the Realm : and, to 
be sure, this was generally the case; the number of 
Provincial Constitutions preserved are demonstration 
enough in this point. And it is most likely that the 
Clergy in those days did not always keep within due 
limits, but broke m often upon some of the triple 
Mclosures that were a check upon their authority. 
The preamble to the 25th of Henry VIII. proves 
this, that the prerogative ecclesiastical had in divers 
Cases borne hard upon the prerogative royal and the 
Subject’s liberty. But be that as it will, Henry 
VIII. intended by that Statute to vest himself with a 
Part of the ecclesiastical authority, to guard against 
any dangers from the Clergy ; and this Act being de- 
Clarative of what was Law before, can never make the 

, ecclesiastical aethority less by adding it to the Royal 
Prerogative. Todeny that Canons legallyestablished - 
bind the Laity, is denying the Royal prerogative in 
One of the most considerable branches of it. And 
We have no other foundation for the greatest part of 
oar Ecclesiastical Laws, which do in fact bind the 

ity, where they are not otherwise relieved by sta- 
Itis possible that the 16th of Charles I. which 

Xk away the authority of the High Commission 
“nrt, might in some measure be designed to affect 
»ch authority in general; but as that Statute was 

d hy the 13 Charles II. (except what concerns 
niagion Court), it is manifest that 

^2 | eccle- 


o7" 
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ecclesiastical Jurisdiction must be as it was by law 
before the year 1659. "This seems to be as clear as 

ssible ; and the 26 of Henry VIII. sets forth the 
Royal prerogative in this respect in terms ample 
enough. 

As to my notes on Rapin, it is not possible I 
should go on with them. ‘To be for ever groping my 
way in the dark, would nfake the task so unpleasant 
that I could never bear it. "There is no doing at all 
without the * Scriptores post Bedam, Decem Senp- 
tores, Florent. Vigorn.’ &c. which I cannot borrow 
here, and am not inclined to buy upon any motive, 
especially to pay so dear for revenge. 

I am mightily pleased to think what little Heroes 
rou single out to engage in sharp encounter.—Mr. 
Pope, Mr. Bowman *, &c.; and then tell us, to set 
forth your own atcliievements, that one of them is 
one of the greatest men in the three kingdoms.” 


Buxted, Dec. 21. 

* Imagining that the few short Oueries in your 
last had some relation to the worshipful performance . 
that is now in the press, I have sent you all that 
know of them with as much expedition as I could. 
Bishop Nicolson supposes the author of the Gothic 
Gospels to have lived much later than Ulphils, 
because in that version there are several words that 
have a feudal aspect, and may probably have some 
relation to those customs. Asin Mark x. 22, (not 
Matt. as Dr. Wilkins prints it, p. v. Praefat. Ep. 


. Der.) Luke xviii. 24. Futhu is used for goods, por 


sessions, which is the same with the *axon Feo, ot 
Feoh, whence the Latin Feodum or Feudum came. 
The observation is Juniuss ; but the Bishop makes 
use of it as an argument for bringing down this ver- 
sion to the viiith or ixth century ; for that must, at 
least, be the import of proprius multo ad Willeram 
Abbatis sceculum accessisse dixerim. How far ths 


* See vol. I. p. 457. 
conjecture : 
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conjecture will bear, I cannot say. The former ar- 
umnent from Schottelius 1 do not understand. 
I1ckes and Nicolson seem to agree that this version 
is properly Teutonic, and not Gothic ; but, with 
submission to these great masters of the Northern 
languages, I do not know what they mean by the 
opinion they are so perfectly clear in: Teutonem 
aliquem argentei codicis auctorem. extitisse nullus 
dubito, says the Bishop. Do they really mean that 
the Runic, strictly speaking, is the true Gothic, and 
that the Goths came originally from Scandinavia ? 
If they do, it isa point in geography that deserves . 
a farther enquiry.—Surely the Goths and Teutones 
were originally the same people: the former, who 
lived more Eastward, and of course nearer to the 
seats of infant science, had their letters from the 
Greek alphabet, and their tongue probably from a 
Common mother, the old Seythian. ‘The latter, as . 
perhaps the greater part of the Germans, learnt the. 
use of letters from the Romans: this surely may be 
true, though both these Northern languages have 
many things incommon, many words of the same 
original. 
am obliged to you for mentioning the Preface 
to the Welsh Laws with any circumstances of ad- 
vantage: you need not have transcribed the notes, 
1 could have trusted you intirely. The less you say 
the better; for I have no ambition either to be, 
or to be thought, an Author. As to the editions of 
Cowel, if the point turns upon Cowel's authority, 
his own edition is the best ; but in other cases, in 
settling the true extent and meaning of old law- 
terms, the edition of 1727 must be the best. Our 
Antiquaries have made great discoveries since Cowel's 
time, which are most of them taken into the new 
editions. Mine is not the best,” . 


: April 1, 1736. 
* I have heard the history of St. John's election, 
but so imperfectly that it ouly raises my curiosity, - 
] waut 
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I want to know who the six Fellows * were that did 
Dr.Newcome so remarkable a piece of service. I 
wrote to Mr. Taylor about the election; but whether 
the letter miscarried, or he disliked the freedom of 
it, :I cannot say.—I have had no answer. There is 
no talking freely of it to Dr. W. How many people 
make themselves ridiculous for want of steadiness! 
They have made the best choice they could, who- 
ever were the authors of it." 


July 92, 1736. 

* We are now sunning ourselves upon the beach at 
Brighthelmston, and observing what a tempting 
figure this Island must have made formerly in the 
eyes of those gentlemen who were pleased to civilize 
and subdue us. ‘The place is really pleasant ; I have 
seen nothing in its way that outdoes it: such a tract 
of sea, such regions of corn, and such an extent of^ 
fine carpet, that gives your eye the command of it 
all. But then the mischief is, that we have little 
conversation besides the clamor nauticus, which iss 
here a sort of treble to the plashing of the waves 
against the cliffs. | My morning business is, bathingz 
in the sea, and then buying fish; the evening is; 
riding out for air, viewing the remains of old Saxors 
camps, and counting the ships in the road—and the 
boats that are trawling. Sometimes we give the 
imagination leave to expatiate a little—fancy that 
you are coming down, and that we intend next week 
to dine one day at Dieppe in Normandy ; the price 
is already fixed, and the wine and lodging there to- 
lerably good. But, though we build these castles 
in the air, I assure you we live here almost under 
ground. .I fancy the architects here usually take 
the altitude of the inhabitants, and lose not an inch 
between the head and the cieling, and then dropping 
a stcp or two below the surface, the second story is 


* At the back of this letter Mr. Bowyer has written seren 
names, viz. Barnard, Lowe, Heberden, Green, Fogg, Sa- 
li:sbury, Wiggans. 

finished 
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fi rxished-—something under 12 feet. I suppose this 
wats a necessary precaution against storms, that a 
nmaan should not be blown out of his bed into New 
Izngland, Barbary, or God knows where. But, as 
the lodgings are low, they are cheap: we have two 
parlours, two bed-chambers, pantry, &c. for 5s. per 
week ; and if you really will come down, you need 
not fear a bed of proper dimensions. And then the 
cOast is safe, the cannons all covered with rust and 
grass, the ships moored—no enemy apprehended. 


Come aud see, 


é Nec tela timeres 


Gallica, nec Pictum tremeres, nec littore toto 

Prospiceres dubiis venturum Saxona ventis.’ 
My wife does not forget ber good wishes and com- 
pliments upon this occasica. How would you sur- 
prize all your frionds in Fleet-street, to tell them 
that you were just come from France, with a viva- 
city that every body would believe to be just im- . 
ported from thence *” 





Brighthelmston, August.. 1736, . 

** We are now about taking our leave of that very 
variable element the sea. After it had smiled upon 
us for a month, itis at present so black and angry, | 
"that there is no seeing or approaching it.  It.is< all 
either fog or foam ; and I truly pity every body who 
Cannot fly from it. . We had this morning some 
opes of entertaining your Society with our disco- 
Veries upon the beach. The sea had thrown up a 
priee of an old coin, grown green with salt water : 
But, instead of an Otho's head, it proved only a 
ment of Charles I; and I humbly nodded over 
XE, as one of the friends of The Mitre *. Pray let me 
now which way your researches run at present in 
that Society. We have here a very curious old 
<nt+, covered over with hieroglyphicks, representing 

* V 
Yir reo Ha erm, we the Society of Antiquaries then held 


+ Engraved in “The Antiquarian Repertory,” vol. III. pp. 
55 € and 255, old edition, 


the 
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the two Sacraments, which rise in very bold but 
bad rclievo's on each side of it." 


Sept.98, 1736. 

“Tam glad vou are in peace and safety, and deli- 
vered at vour Museum in v hite Frvars free from all | 
disputes, either about horsesor dunghills. I wasin | 
hopes of having your thoughts about the amuse- 
ments at Tunbridge—how you liked the place, and 
spent the evening. I fancied you had a mind to 
see it once, and I suppose are satisfied. But vou 
are so div ided between Law and Learning, that vou 
do not sav one word either of the ladies or the waters. 
—Sir, my wife insists upon it that vou should not 
be silent upon such important articles.— As to leases 
(the only query you have now remaining), there are 
no rules to be given about them, but what arise from 
the farms themselves. The law vers are most of 
them acquainted with the forms : the conditions you 
must fix vourself, or some friend who has seen the 
farm. Persons who have not seen it are capable of 
giving no directions. As for instance, you must 
determine how many acres of meadow ‘shall nerer 
be plowed—how many of the arable acres shall be 
plowed at one time. “As to the wood. the reserva 
tions must be such as you think proper: the les 
there is upon the farm, the less liberty you should 
allow, &c. 

I am much obliged for the favour vou did me, 
and desire vou would remember vou have taken 
a lease of your room at the parsonage for a ceruin 
time in September aunually : w hich if vou do not 
perform, remember, Bowyer versus Boreham *- 
shall have a writ against vou, and dam 

I shall be clad of seeing any attempts of Vours a 

an Antiquary: let the example be frcin what oririml 
vou please im the venerable Society : for | chink 
vou may, without vanity, boast of mznv crigmis 







* The tcnant ofa farm of Mr. Bowyer's at Naves. 


1 do 
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I. do not understand all your learning in this paper 
no more than ] do Mr. £olkes, whose example you 
quote. * Who would know a Noble from a Rial, but 
by the weight? | answer, who would indeed ? for 
there was no other ditference ; the Noble, when in- 
ereased to such a proportion in weight, was called a 
Rial ever afterwards.— Mr. Folkes supposes that 
King Henry's Angels might be known by their near 
resemblance to king Edward.—But why might they 
not be known by the legend HEN. rE if Henry VII. 
(as is supposed) added the number to his name ?" 


; Nov.9, 1736. 

* | am much obliged to you for letting me know 

what passes in your Society, especially when you 
contribute to their entertainment * ; and you may 
be sure of having my thoughts upon any occasion, 
when you are so good as to let me have your own in 
exchange. I have no book of inscriptions but an old 
roasted Reinesius, which is more a ruin than any 
of the marbles it represents ; you must therefore ex- 
Cuse me, if I only review your materials, without 
Supplying any of my own. Í shall only tell you how 

r 1 am convinced by your arguments, where I 
iffer in opinion, or what consequences we agree or 
CH isagree in. Take it thus; the form and materials 
being yours +. 

There is only one inscription, that I have observed, 
where Curator is used in a military sense ; and that 
AS in Reines. Clas. 2. n. 77. 

L. AMELIVS L. F. LATINVS. AR. PRISCVS. EQVIT. 
ROM. CVI. 

But as this inscription was communicated to the 

Editor by the late most learned Mr. Spanheim, 1 

think it is a sufficient authority for reading cr. in 

the Bath inscription Curator, and Ea. Equitum 


* See Mr. Bowyer's Letter to Mr. Gale, on the Bath Inscrip- 
fioB, in the ** Miscellaneous Tracts," 4to, p. 133. 
f See p. 413. | | 





(not | 
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(not Eques), as it plainly is upon that marble. Both 
of them imply the same sort of office. 

Equit. Rom. Cur. Equit. Ala Vettónum Cur. 
Is it not providetore—perhaps paymaster, or a pul 
veyor, or both ? 

Reinesius indeed, in his notes upon this inscrip- 
tion, refers us to another in Gruter, p. pxivui. 8. 
DIS. MANIBVS. M. IVNIO CVRIONE EQ. R. Leg. xxii. 
Whence he concludes, that Curator and Curio were 
the same office ; but, I think, without any grounds. 
Curio, in this inscription, is the cognomen of the 
family, as it was of several others. C. Scribonius 
Curio, who was Consul a. v. 678, Coelius Secundus 
Curio, and here M. Junius Curio, which I wonder 
Reinesius should not observe, so well skilled in | 
Roman families. Nor can we think that there was 
a distinct Curator for the horse belonging to every 
legion. Amelius appears to have been "Curator of 
all the Roman cavalry : and, in that sense, the ls 
pidary would more naturally have written Ea. & 
CVRIO, not cvRIO Ea. R. Besides, in that great - 
variety of places where Curator is mentioned as ® 
civil office, Curio never once occurs, as it most,pr 
bably would, if the words had been synonymou* 
Curio, in the Roman sense, is either Przeco, or MA 
gister Sacrorum Curiz; and hence in the lower Lat-® 
Curio, une Curé, Sacerdos. 

Mr. Horsley has lately reprinted another inscr& E" 
tion found at. Bath, where we have c. ka. MILES  * 
And whatever c. Ea. signifies, there is no ambiguit S! 
thc cognomen is expressed before it. But I canr» 


* ** | observe that you write it in the margin, CEQ. as 
Camden, who first copicd it, writes c. ra. distinct : vhescill 
comes this difference? As to Grevius, I neither understand 
nor him ; what he means, or why you press a doubtful . 
into the service without occas! on. _I think you had 
nothing to say to himat present. Turmae are often n 
inscriptions, as well as history. The Iegions had ' 
horse, and perhaps the word turme was copf 
never used of the auxiliarics.—Be that hes 
that it helps to clear up any thing.” W,C.- 
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ree with Mr. Horsley in reading Centurio, Eques, 
liles, making Valerius to be mentioned under all 
ese capacities. ‘hese are not gradations, as he 
'"uld observe, but rather degradations ; and as to 
heir frequency in this manner, I am a stranger to it. 
Reinesius, who has quoted this inscription, p. 16, 
reads more eligibly, Centurio Equitum. But whv 
should Mr. Cainden’s reading be rejected, who first 
copiedand published this marble? Cohortis Equestris 
Miles, Camden, p. 172. The marbles justify this 
form, as Reinesius in the page above-mentioned, 
MILES PRAET. COHORTIS VIII. EQVESTRIS. 

I cannot have such a low opinion of the Roman 
military discipline, as to imagine that the same 
person was an oflicer of horse, and a foot-soldier. 

tseems to express no more than being one of the 
horse belonging to the xxth legion *. But I ‘submit 
this to better judges. 

Upon the word cvrtesis our worthy Vice-presi- 
dent - was pleased to observe, that the Romans pro- 
bably dropped the sound of w before s, which is the 
Teason N 1s so frequently omitted in inscriptions. I 
should think that the old Romans, in theinfancy of the 
language, preserved the sound of v before s, because 
It occurs in such a great number of nouns, verbs of 
the perfect tense, and participles. But that after- 
wards, as they grew more acquainted with the Greek 
anguage and pronunciation, they began to drop or 
soften the sound of that letter: and that the several 
nations, which at last composed the Roman Empire, 

ll more or less into this practice. We might ob- 
serve, that the gentleman whose memory is preserved 


* «Ex harum cohortium [equestrium] instituto ortum duxit 
quod etiam in legione singulis cohortibus equites sui attribueren- 
tur; ut apud. Vegetium cohorti prine quae habet ped. 1105. eq. 

8%.—ceteris cohortibus quie habent ped 511. eq. 06. nam etsi 
abantiquo, idem in legione numerus turmarum et cohortium 
eset ; turmz tamen illie per cohortes non distribuebantur, sed 
erant totius legionis equitatus." Schel. p.1092. W. B. 

t Dr. Taylor. 


on 
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on this marble was a Spaniard, among whom drop- 

ang the sound of N before s was probably familiar. 
bor thus the present Spaniards, sensus, seso ; sen- 
satus, sesado ; sponsa, esposa; sponsare, desposer; 
translatio, ¢rax/ado ; transponere, trasponer ; men- 
sis, (cse ; and in many other instances. 

The Germans seem to have preserved the old 
Roman way of kecping the sound of N the most of 
of any Europe ans, auser, xw, wvog, gans, Ger. 
goose, gwydd, Wallice. The before s is frequent 
inw ords of German original, aud therefore they 
were less inclined to omit it in. what was borrowed 
from the Latin. | am sensible that we have already 
scen a full proof of the practice of omitting N among 
the Romans, in what our Vice-president has favoured 
us with. But I hope, since it has been accidentally 
mentioned, I shall not be thought too officious if ] 
offer a few observations as further evidence. The 
Greeks, who were masters of speech to the Romans, 
had such a dislike to the sound of n before s, that 
they leave it out, I had almost said, universally. 
This appears, first, from proper names where the 
Romans inserted N, as ‘Ozrijaing, Hortensius, Kj 
ps, Clemens, &c. Secondly, in the termination 
of many words, whose nominative originally ended 
in vs, aud é3àg dens, ddevlog. Sec Mr. Ainsworth’s 
Prolegomena to the Articles under N in his Dic 
tionary. 

I writ so far only to sort your proper names under 
one head, as a distinct article, to make appellatives 
and adjectives the second, oblique cases the third, 
tenses the fourth, as you have done.” 


Nov. 17, 1736. 
“Since I received yours, I have scarce had an 
hour to myself—taken up with ceremonies that were 
due either to the Living or the Dead, You charge 
briskly, and seem to command the Cohors Figilum; 
and are as busy as if Rome was burning. But where? 
in what quarter? If you don't tell me, F shall ima- 


gine 
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rine that you not only rally your Horse, but your 
Kriends. 

I am sometimes afraid, that, like other disputants, 
we shall be in danger of losing the question. Let us 
therefore review the first point: you have now put 
Mr. Ward’s reading of cr. intirely out of doubt. 
[f there were Curators of the Infantry, nobody will 
question but there might be the same officers among 
the Horse ; and as the abbreviations naturally lead 

ou to it, and cannot well bear any other explication, 
it would be ridiculous to doubt of it. Ea. ALAE. 
VETTONVM. CVRATOR. 18 therefore indisputable, and 
a ruled point. The only question now is what the 
office was. | 

Now as to the incidental queries that arose from 
hence. I much suspected that 4MELIUS, the 
Equit. Rom. Curator mentioned by Reinesius, Cl. 
II. n. 77. might be a civil officer, because his other 
titles had that appearance only. But, be that as it 
will, I cannot think that either of Reinesius’s mis- 
takes about Curafor*, or Curiofrom Gruter, were 
owing to any persuasion or opinion of his about the 
Legionarii Romani Equites. ‘Curator or Curio 
might denote military offices, whatever side of the 

tion you take; nor will the clearing that ques- 
tion get us a step forwarder, with relation to the ' 
meaning of these two words. I see no connexion 
between them. Because Curio often expresses a 
sacred or civil office, Reinesius too hastily quoted a 
marble to prove it a military office, where it is no 
office at all, and only a proper name. And whether 
he is mistaken in interpreting the other inscription 
(Cl. II. n. 77) may be still a Quere, though I am 
inclined to think he is. ~ 

Now for the great question that employs your 
thoughts so much. You say that where inscriptions 
mention £g. Leg. the meaning is, that the person 
so distinguished was Eques Romanus (in a civil 
sense) and Miles Legionis, and that Schelius and 
Grevius undertake for this side of the question. 

| * See p. 409. 
Let 
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Let them undertake what they please, I cannot be- 
lieve any thing but what is proved, especially in a 
question so various and intricate as the exact account 
of the military discipline among the Romans. I 
allow that the Legions and Horse are distinguished 
by the Historians ; that Legionaria Militia 1s ther 
Infantry; but when IJ see in inscriptions Eg. Leg- 
VIII. I cannot possibly read Eques Romanus, 
Miles Legionis VII. without strong evidence. It 
trespasses too much upon common forms : andas 
the Cohortes had Equites suos, 1. e. Insitos, I don't 
sce why a particular body of Horse might not belong 
to one Legion; that is, when a detachment was 
made out of this or that Legion, such Equites might 
belong to them, as in the Cohorts. There is no un- 
derstanding this truly, without an historical account 
of the Roman Art of War—how it altered, improved, 
declined, in different periods. Augustus left a legacy 
to all the citizens of Rome that were in the Legions; 
and if that honour merited a particular regard, what 
must the Equites Romani in the Legions have de 
served? We have knights as poor as any knights 
of Rome ever were, and yet not reduced so low as to 
be common soldiers. And if such a thing should 
possibly have happened at Rome, it would have 
* been told in the epitaph without any ambiguity ; X 
would have been, Eg. Hom. Mil. Leg. &c. Til 
Augustus's time, Cohortes incan always the parts of 
a Legion ; he seems first to have established the new 
distribution of Cohorts, not belonging to any Legion, 
(i. e. Cohortis Belontane Equites, et Sinzwulares), 
but a body of themselves, and his guards (Cohartes 
al«res, Dio, lib. ix. pro Sociis, alibi de Auxiliis). 
These probably were originally foreigners (like the 
French king's Swiss guards, thinking hin:sclf safest 
in their hands), From thence the Cohorts multe 
plied in number and in title, and ever in his time 
some Roman citizens were admitted among them. 
They scem therefore to mean no more than t e 
the new establishment; but I am not master: as 
question; and this is said e . -* rendum. 
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Now as to that other inscription which Mr; Hor-- 
sley is concerned in, I cannot acquiesce intirely in 
any of the readings. Mr. Horsley's is a mere hotch- 
potch. Mr. Camden's confounds the distinction of 
Cohorts and Legion, which is not easily got over. 
Reinesius makes (as the Quakers say) the point of 
maour descend, which should ascend. Nor does 
the inscription you quote from Gruter, p. 365, 6, 
at all remove the difficulty. There the scale is na- 
tural, Mil. Coh. 1X. Pr. Eq. Coh. ejusdem. ‘This 
last . was the Zonoratior Militia, and the Foot 
Cohorts were sometimes seditious because not made 
Equites. But how does this help the reading in 
Reinesius? For my part, Iam for a bold stroke; 
for cutting difficulties I cannot unravel. If the 
rs upon the marble are as you put them in the 
Margin, I would read opr. MILIT. LEG. XX. AEG. 
(O10) ; or suppose that we have not the true 
reading. | 
_ Yn one of your last, I approved much of your 
observation, that the mention of the league between 
the  Hierap. and Ilpiaves) was introduced too 
‘pompously. I don't see why you miglit not men- 
ton the passage in Maffei: it, in all appearance, 
relates to that league. And I hope the little gram- 
. matical nicety (as you call it), why words in es aslog 
| ve ag long, is not below the dignity of ‘your 
Society. | 
- I am, with great regard both to you and it, dear 
M, your most affectionate W.CLARKE. 
Have you not seen the Chevalier F'olard's notes. 
Wpon Polybius, which are much  magnified for 
clearing up the Roman art of war ?" 


- TT wm - an ee 


| Nov. 22, 1736. 
* | have so little to say in answer to your last, 
that I was not very solicitous about saving a Post; 
especially since your Society would give a sanction 
to some of these readings before my conjectures 
could possibly reach you. 
! I am 
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I am (as to the last Bath Inscription) intirely $2— 
tisfied with Mr. Ward's reading, Curator. Since 
you have two Inscriptions to prove that it was or» 
office in the Roman Infantry, this alone will remove 
all difficulty about the Horse. | 

Besides, your reading (Centurio) displeases me, 
for being too general, Centurio Equitum ale, &c- 
One would rather expect Cenfurio Cohortis (with 
its denomination) Equit. alc Vetton.. He was not 
properly Centurio ale, but Cohortis vel turme im 
Ala. But if Curator is admitted, the inscription is 
correct ; for the Curator had probably the care not 
only of some Cohorts or ‘Turme, but of the whole 
body ; Curator ale. And 1 take Curator to have 
been the true Roman word, for what was afterwards 
in their affected Greek taste called Optio. Reinesius 
quotes Procopius for that sense of Optio among 
others: Qui annonam in Cohorte, vel etiam Exer- 
citu (and I presume to add in ula) curabat, és exept 
Aeilo &c. crliwva TaTov xcAéci '"Popuxioi— Curator 
Znnonc is what the Inscriptions mention. 

I approve your conjectures about the ZEmilian, 
family much. But you know I have an old kindness 
for Reincsius, and am sorry you should suppose that 
Gravius was his equal: great Criticks have thought 
quite otherwise.—As to Mr. Horsley's Inscription, 
Il sent you my thoughts in the last. ‘The passage m 
Velius Longus is thus : 

* Conjunx & sejunv sine N putat Nisus esse scri 
bendum, quoniam genetivo casu faciat conjugis & 
sejugis : mihi videtur non evellendam hanc N lite 
ram, qua sonus enuntiationis insistit. Nam quam- 
vis idem ait non esse onerandum supervacuis literis 
scriptionem, rursus non fraudandum sonum existimo, 
cum et levior ad aures, et plenior veniat, ut in 
stinente arcessitum est, ut in ambitum B. Si ergo 
licet conjugis genitivo casui, et sejugis, conjux tame 
et sejuc subtracta N litera et difficilius enuntiabites! 
et asperius auribus accidet. Sane illo catholies 
Nisus tuetur, quo dicit in declinationibus literan 


- te —MÀ — 
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c sit in primis positionibus, ut pudens — 
y prudens prudentis. Ita si conjur habet 
m, necessarium, inquit, erit, et genitivum 
N literam habeat, ut sit quo ista sj 
nam quod amphiboliz tollende gratia con- 
N literam omiserit, ambiguum utrum ab eo 
.conjunz trahatur, ut à nomine, an à verbo. 
t conjungo. Non esse item illud verum, 
idam putant servandam esse utrique N h- 
primá positione per ceteras declinationes 
um est, vel ex his, quod fingor dicimus, et 
ictus, et pingor, et tamen pictus : necnon 
VY litera in locum M redit, ut cum dicimus - 
inm, cum ab eo trahatur quod est clam : 
ciput, quod est semicaput ; sed non ubique 
lum: nam et nonnunquam plenius per N 
or M enuntiatur: ac tum dico etiam nunc, 
** M scribam, nescio quomodo tamen ex- 
non possint.—Sequenda est nonnunquam 
s eruditorum, quod quasdam literas levitatis 
miserunt, sicut Cicero, qui Foresia, et Me- 
et Hortesia, eine N litera libenter dicebat : 
erbis ipsius utamur, posmeridianas quoque 
‘as, inquit, libentius dixerim, quam post- 
nas."—This is the whole passage about N. 
i Gram. Vett. p. 2236.—But there is an 
on which agrees with yours about ag, alos 
; the passage wants correcting. Nisus an 
both agree that it is an universal rule, Ca- 
^, in declinationibus literam perire que sit 
is positionibus.—Sure the very reason why 
le is quoted, proves it to be feram non pe- 
nd so the instances. I think this correction 
y ; but there are some other things I don't 
werstand. * Velius Longus ante Hadriani 
im floruit, ut notavit Norisius in Orthogra- 
135.’ Fabricius, Bib. Lat. vol. III. p. 748 — 
-motes him, lib. xviii. c. 9. as “ homo non 
-You say the dispute about N before S 
[usgrave's publishing the Inscription of 
x 


E Julius 


^ 
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"Julius Vitalis. When that was published I. know 
not; but Mr. Lluyd mentions it as frequent in Ro- 
man Inscriptions in his Archeologia, published 
A. D. 1707." | 

Dec. 5, 17368. t 

* These inscriptions will clear up by degrees ; 

I seem at least to make some progress by every one 
of your letters. Mr. Horsley's Bath Inscriptien is, 
by the reading which you mention from his Proton, 
sufficiently explained, Decurio Equitum ex. Milite 
eg. xx. .A more correct lapidary would have.ex- 
pressed it in that manner ; but we must make con- 

. siderable allowances, in point of exactness, both to 
the composers and cutters of inscriptions. Now 
the main difficulty that remains is, how to interpret 
the few inscriptions in Gruter that give us £ | 
Leg. or Eques Rom. Leg. To this I can say little. 
I am satisfied that there was no such thing as a body 
of horse that had a constant relation to any one par- 
ticular legion: nor does your last conjecture help us 
out. There were several legions in their armies, 
only two ale. How could these alz bear a particular 
relation to each of the intermediate legions? Ret 
nesius puzzles in the place you refer to, because he 
has there found Eques Legionis again. ' But he tells 
us, that the ale were sometimes denominated from 
the General who commanded them. I have only 
this to conjecture, that the ten legions were ofieB 
placed upon the frontiers of the Roman Empire $ 
separate bodies, and at proper distances, to seoul* 
them from incursions. There was, most pro 

with each legion so quartered, a body of horse 

more or less (not always the same body, or the sar 

number), for their further security.—And poss | 

Equites, so disposed upon the frontiers, might | 

themselves as Equites of this or that Legion, $-.5 

Equites stationed along with them, and sent for 69a 

same purpose. This conjecture meets with no @ 

culties from Schelius's scheme, and must be peris 
what Reinesius means in the place quoted, ..;« 





1 
t i à 
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never thought of reading it vicesima. So much for 
Camden, and I hope itis particular enough: how it 
Is in the second edition of Bp. Gibson's 1 know not. 
Now am I at great loss to understand the next thin 
you are upon. You say, * I want Caurus (the le] 
to be called so from the south-west called Caurus 
or Corus blowing over it [that quarter]. Now what 
that quarter means I cannot guess. You know there 
is a dispute whether Caurus signifies the South-west, 
or North-west. — Vossius says, that Vegetius reckons 
it the South-west; Favorinus, Vitruvius, Pliny, 
the North-west. Whom the passage in Lucan, 
and that in Festus, Cauris nimium vicina Britannis, 
declare for, I cannot say." 

Jan. 16, 1736-7. 

* ] am much pleased to find that you and your 
Cavalry are just where I thought you should be at 
your tirst setting out. Iwas of opinion, at the be- 
ginning, that the lapidaries would never have men- 
tioned a relation between the Horse and Foot, be- 
tween Eques and Legio, if there had not been some 
grounds or such a relation, though I could thmk of 
none better than being stationed on the same frontier, 
or serving in the same province. But still I dont 
understand Schelius ; 4e ex civibus conscriptos, et 
legionibus adjuncto. How does it appear, because 
these Ala are called Pannonice, et Mesice, that 
they were er civibus conscripta ; or, if they were 
citizens, in what manner were they adjunctee Le 
gionibus more than the rest? The reason of the 
relation is what I want. The Inscriptions are a fall 
evidence, that there was a relation een 
and Legio. Saying therefore that they were Le 
gionibus adjuncte is, in my opinion, saymg no- 
thing. Ifthe Foot and Horse were both raised in 
Pannonia and Moesia, and served together, and were 
usually stationed in the same place, this is makings 
relation, which might be common to many other 
bodies of Foot and Horse, and might be a foundaties 
for calling such Horse Equites of such & Legio 

' was 
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zd, Mt obere concern: for you, when I first - 


1 the fire in the Temple*; but I find it 

. was ‘at a considerable distance, and probably did 

mot give you any great apprehensions.” 1 à 

Kee Feb.7, 1736-7. - 

— ** T was for a fewdays in great fear of an Archdea- 

- eonry; but was very happily delivered from that 

znity.. Next to the hazards of the press, the most 

| o s 

can dispose of the Welsh Laws, 

ere eid frin the apprehensions die of 

them. I do not love to have my name tacked to 

titles, or title-pages ; though I am much obliged to 

our Bishop upon that account, who, I believe, 
bur to do me a real service in it; 

- Mr, Gale must excuse me a little longer, and I 

suppose there is no haste.” 


Feb. 19, 1736-7. 

_ Betwixt business and disorder, my concern for 

others, and my own complaints, F have not had so 

uch leisure as to enter upon the Roman Art of 

5 or to tell you, what requires no art, that I 

mi very much obliged to you for your last presents, 

your new book, and your deceased brother. We 

have had a very unkindly sort of Small Pox break 

in the parish, which has all the terrors here of a 

in London. My neighbours look upon it almost 

pastoral duty to nurse them upon such occa- 

3; and by visiting, and changing my cloaths 

n, I fell into one of my little feverish disorders, 
ES Cor ceni Jed , 

. find you are still pursuing your researches for 

lecture to the Society - ; but I can say very 
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little upon the subject; it is of great compass, and 
the several changes and improvements must be de- 
duced historically, or it will never turn out to your 
satisfaction. 

Reinesius’s two observations, ad Cl. vi. 123, and 
Cl. viii. 58, are a little (or, as you might have said, 
not a little) inconsistent. He supposes in one that 
the alc took their numbers from the legions they be- 
longed to, aud yet will not admit of ale xxii; 
though it 1* certain that there were often so many, 
often more legions than that number. The two 
armies of Pompey and Cesar (as you mention) had 
19 legions; and we cannot suppose that all the 
troops in the Roman Empire were drawn together in 
these two bodies. Tacitus * mentions 22 legions. 
The Notitis, which one would imagine should give 
the most perfect account of the Roman armies, 
mentions, I believe, almost 150 legions ; for I have 
not had patience to count them up all. As they 
were in the Not.i:a stationed at different places, they 
must of necessity be different legions 4. 

As to ala legionis : the place which Pitiscus 
refers to in the Itinerary cannot well be read an 
other way. Itis, p. 56 (of Schottus's edition, wit 
Surita’s notes) Durnomagum LEG. VII. ALA. Bw 
runcum LEG. VY. ALA.  JVovesium LEG. V. ALA 
Geldubam LEG. 1x. ALA. Calonem LEG. IX. ALA 
Now we cannot well read Legio vit. and ala, because, 
in the four last places, the ala legionis was divided 
into two parts, and quartered part at one and part at 
the other place T. I am therefore inclined to believe 
(as I did at first) that, the Roman legions being 
quartered upon the different limits of the Roman 


* Hist. I. 18. 55. II. 100. III. 22. IV. 24.—¥n denariis ap. 
Fulv. Urs. ad xxv continuato usque numero assurgunt, eodemque 
interrupto ad xxxiii. | 

+ Plures legiones; plures I. plures II. ITI. IV. VII. XX. quod 
À viris aliquibus doctis et eruditione claris imsoopavor, gravissm 
gis errandi causa et «pero» Jevdos extitisse visum est. 

1 See Wesseling's edition of the Itinerary, p.255. 


Empire, 
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I still say, that it does not appear to me that Pa»- 
nonicee legiones were ex civibus conscripta, much 
less the ala Pannonica. The emperors sure were 
not so scrupulous as to admit only citizens in their 
legions. Indeed the liberties of the Roman city were 
then much enlarged when Tacitus mentions these 
legions. It is in a speech of Antoninus's to carry off 
the German forces in favour of Vespasian. He ob- 
serves what advantages Vitellius would have by their 
delays. Among the rest, ** juxta Gallias Hispanias- 
que utrimque viros, equos, tributa? Now viri in 

at light would make one believe that they were to 
be used in the legions. And Spain had not the ju: 
Lati till Vespasian’s time. Upon thé whole, I 
cannot come into your opinion of an ala of socu, cives. 
The few inscriptions that mention Eques Leoni 
can perhaps be reduced to no certain period. y 
therefore should we not think that eques legionis _ 
only eques ale legionis and eques Romanus in leg. 
i.e. eques ale legionis, qui civis Romanus, by way 
of honour? The Lapidaries were not the mos 
correct writers. "This answers the whole with the - 
least difficulty, in my judgment. If I supposed the - 
legiones Pannonice raised in Pannonia, it was sn 
idle supposition ; their name was from their service 
and station.  . | 

Robertellus's observation is not worth mentioning. 

I thank you for the Catalogues. If I thought that 
Calmet's Antiquities, &c. was a translation of :al/ 
Calmet’s Dissertations on the Bible, which are in 
number about 110, I should be glad of it. If it be 
ony a part of them, I have nothing to say: 

am surprized that Dr. Mangey should reject the: . 
former emendation. But it convinces you, how 
fond people are of their own productions: he could 
not think of destroying his afeov note. Philo is tv 
me a sort of Monkish performance, which I should 
never have thought of publishing. Whether dom 
anagyratium is or is not Latin, is more than I cen 
say ; one would think he should not stand by & 
unless he knew how to defend it. From 
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our enquiries into these military matters, 
bed out a plausible etymology, to add to 
Isles, those parts ofa church which stand 
B the middle space, as the cross-isles, the 
"à Greco i142, Lat. ala, Fr. Gall. ai£é, 
Mile, the wing of a building, though now 
pf churches.—As to Capellus, l take his 
Hl and Critica Sacra to be the same 
IE had rather stay for better information, 
yt resolve till I know more." 


à Feb. QB, 1736-7. 

lad I came up to town, not to visit you; 
home again to make excuses’ about it. 
idden alteration the air of the Court 
is Country Divines! We -soon learn to 
Xort memories as our Patrons. I t 
article of altar-pieces, spoon, &c. as if I 
cern in them. But, if you consider how 
hties articles, how many points in politicks, 
t, learning, grocery, fashions, and kit- 
ture, we come up to town charged with, 
I hope, look upon a few omissions as very 
ethings. I behaved very well, as faras I 
any minutes in writing ; and find it is im- 
- preserve any other memoranda, when our 
so very wisely employed as they. are in 


Sept. 17, 1737. 

s much obliged to you for your letter, 
was not so expeditious in its motions as 
, being almost a week in its passage. Mr. 
eally frighted me, when he told me that 
resolved to stick vourself upon. the outside 
I imagined that the dust you would 

e could not be so great as the danger. 
' no way of having a softer and a safer situ- 
ne of the ladies’ laps? . For I find by your 
bet all was safe there; no danger within 
. ne 
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utions and mations are generally so sudden, that 
can have no objection to the proposal upon that 
unt, and must be pleased to think that it was an 
dition not thought of till a few minutes before 
1s executed." 
| : 1740. 

How powerful are your example and persuasion ! 
d given myself over, as a person very little con- 
int either in the antient or modern Claseicks : 
little I once knew in prose and business lies ex- 
tand lost. But your sheet shamed me so much, 
I immediately set myself to work as well as I 
d. I have so very few Classicks that have to- 
dle indexes to help out a bad memory, that my 
thes are slow, and, what is worse, often unsuc- 
ful. — But I hope this sheet, added to yours, will 
y you with notes enough for the Windsor 
est. You may pick what you think pertinent ; 
I hope you do not suppose that Mr. Pope had 
those passages in his thoughts that bear a re- 
blance with them. Poets, like painters, in this 
ect, are furnished with a coliection of figures, 
res, drawings, descriptions, &c. which are 
ys ready in their heads, without thinking of the 
inal: though I do not say but, in soine pas- 
s, he must be supposed copying or improving 
author before him. I will make what little 
Tess my health and business will allow. I often 
h at the poetical descriptions of the ‘country. 
rement was always, I believe, a mere imaginary 
g.—I cannot think that any body was ever alone 
ek together. But I cannot tempt you into the, 
ary, l am afraid, by such an account of it. 
vever, if you will come and see, you will have 
best chance that can be; it will be 1n the middle 
hop-picking, when almost every body has the 
dness to keep at home. I shall always be glad 
see you, and thought to have invited you down 
na piece of your own paper ; but that was not 
taper for the inside of à letter." 3 
“ T have,.. 
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1740. 
* [ have scarce had time enough to thank you for 
our last letter since my return from Tunbridge 
Wells. My wife has been taken-up with the cere- 
mony of being welcomed home; and I, of course, 
have had my share of it. You are wiser in the 
City, and can let the women receive company 
. without being under any necessity of attending 1t.— 
I was glad to hear the ladies commend your country- 
look; I am sure they would like you the better for 
it: the colouring is good, natural, and inimitable; 
the eountry complexion is the rubeus, which one 
almost wants a word for in English; it is a sort of 
blooming brown, like the face of one of Vandyck's 
pictures. 
The inclosed paper is an exercise that I gave Mr. 
* Hopkins upon Pope's Pastorals, which is well 
enough ; but, not having the Pastorals by me, I 
could not compare them. The only thing that I 
think wants altering is, that there are two or three 
references where there ought to be sometimes but 
one, because the places follow each other immedi- : 
ately. lonly omitted two or three, that I thought - 
less pertinent. 


) Nov.29, 1740. 
* [ am obliged to you for the Inscription, though 
~ I can as yet hear nothing of the original ; nor do not 
think I shall, unless I have the honour of seeing his 
Grace of Richmond, who does not think it worth 
his while to entertain his good borough with such 
^ fragments as are not for their taste.” 


- Feb. 17, 1740. | 

* After much enquiry here, I have got a sight of yout 
Physico-astronomico-mathematico-calendarico-tyd- 
cal Lucubration : and can assure you, that none 6 
your brethren began the new year with greater 
plause. Your table of Lunations obliges. all. d 
custom-house officers, travellers, traders, smuggite 


upon 
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upon our coast ; and even I, who am too indolent or 
too much a friend to the fair trader for these occu- 
pations, am glad to know by book when I can ride 
over Shoreham ferry, in case I should be obliged to 
it.—But as to your Mathematicks and Riddles, how 
they came to get possession of Almanacks is mar- 
vellous, unless as a sort of hieroglyphicks, the one 
to represent clear weather, the other clouded. This 
gives a sort of Egvptian air to the performance, and 
makes it perfectly profound. But, for my part, 

wish you would give us chronology instead of mye: 
tery ; and I fancy you would find many of your 
middling sort of readers, who are the lowest class of 
any, of my opinion.” a | 


April .. 1741. 

* [ was yesterday surprised to hear that my packeé, 
which I sent you about a month ago, had miscarried. 
It contained the Imitations of Virgil in Mr. Pope's 

astorals : I delivered it to the carrier myself; and . 
desired he would put it in the penny-post. My great 
reason for writing this post is, to know whether that 
Packet ever came to you or not. And I desire you 
Would send me two lines, the day you receive this, 
to satisfy me in that particular: for, if you did not 
receive it, I shall have time enough to write the 
allusions in the Pastorals over again to go up with 

rs. Browne on Thursday, and send my gleanings 
9n the Essay on Criticism along with them.—Mrs. 
rowne will be in town on Friday night. 

If you think of printing some of these poetical 
allusions, I should not chuse to insert any thing in 
Prose, even from the best modern authors, how 
Just soever. I would allow no room either for 

emple or Tillotson ; but suppose Mr. Pope's ac- 
Suaintance to be only with the Antients, or gentle- - 
nen of the same profession. : I think it will make 
Jour Collection look much heavier, and less invi- 

, and more like loading than illustrating your 
*uthor. But, if I was Mr. Faulkner, I would note 


= 
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all the variations which Mr. Pope has made in the 
Dunciad *, and print all the different prolegomena 
which have appeared before it at different times.— 
And since the first edition of Mr. Pope's works, I 
believe he has re-touched, improved, and co 

every part of them ; aud if he should print all the 


improvements, the reader would think it not dis . 


agreeable. I have by me a poem of Prior's, as 
printed in folio by Jacob Tonson in the first edition, 


where, I believe, we have no-where four linesto- . 


gether the same reading with the last edition. 

As to your query what Mr. Pope means by Me- 
nander's fire, it will turn only upon the prop of 
the word Fire. There was something very sprightly 
in Menander's way of writing, which perhaps a 
Poet may be allowed to raise into a flame.—Mr. 
Monnoye, in the Menagiana, vol. III. p. 49, quotes 
a passage from Plutarch’s Comparison of Aristo- 
phanes and Menander, which seems to justify Mr. 


ope D 


* [ am glad the papers came to hand, and find that 
want of accuracy in expressions creates you per- 
petual trouble, and that you are always in danger 
upon the arrival of the Suffolk or Sussex mails.—l 
have sent nothing but the Essay on Criticism, and 
have quoted some passages of Boileau from Soames 
Version of his Art of Poetry, which seems to be 
very loosely done: perhaps the original would sup. 
ply you with more allusions, and even these few 
would undoubtedly be more elegant, as they came 
from the author himself. If you think of printing 
these references, you must endeavour to make your 
collection as complete as you can; and I should 
think that the Luftrin, and perhaps all Boilesu'’s 
works, should be looked over. Boileau’s turn wes 
like Mr. Pope's, to satire; and they would probably, 


- * This was done for the first time (by the Editor of dew 
* Anecdotes") in Dr. Johnson's edition of the ** English Poets. 


from 


—- IL ILL. —-—————- — - 
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from arguments of the same kind, fall into the 
eame sentiments. I find you are very tender in 
doing: any thing that should displease this same Sa- 
tirist, fearing, no doubt, that he should wedge you 
in a marrow-bone, or press you into the service of 
his Hero in the Dunciad.—But my advice about col- 
lecting his various readings was to Mr. Faulkner, 


'and not to you: I thought Booksellers were above 





s& 
és 


» 


» 
1 


the fear of every thing but bad copies.—I believe it 
would please the generality of readers ; but I would 
not have them collected with so much exactness as 
if they. were the remains of an old Classick ; and not 
as blemishes, but beauties in the Author ; except 
perhaps in the Dunciad, which is not so much the 
common. place as the common shore of his resent- 
ments, where they run off, and are like to do so, 
for life. 

I have sent you two motto's for your collection of 
notes, which | think cannot offend his nicer ear : 


"Est 9 à xrory 76 voa/po dAX dig aro xardy "0d, 


3 wAacparoy, *j 9npaegynporoy dmplurwots. 


Longinus, Sect. 13. ' 

Nec mea tam sapiens per sese prodita quisquam 

Furta redarguerit, que mox manifesta probabunt 

Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis. 

Vida, Poet. iii. 257. 

I am of your opinion as to the passage in Sir Wil- 
liam Temple; Mr. Pope looks like declaring against 
the other systems, and, in a question of that nature, 
it is proper to call-in authorities." 


: * J have scarce time to say a syllable to you, either 
sbout Mr. Pope or myself; only that I much doubt 
I shall not be expeditious enough for your purpose. 
If you could prevail upon two or three of your 
friends besides to take single parts, and collect what 
Passages occurred to them, it might be ready soon 
enough for your Irish friend. 1 have, in this paper, 
in imitation of yourself, introduced some quotations, 
Vou. IV. Fr v 
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with short observations, which are designed as mete 
- chat. If you intend to print them as the * Remarks 
upon Spenser,” it will be necessary to enlarge and 
add much of that sort ; which you can easily do. 
doubt I shall not do any great matter in the “ Rape 
of the Lock," norin “ Abelard and Eloisa,” unless 
I read over many of Ovid’s Epistles—or had a geod 
index to thein. , 

You surprised me very much with Mr. Pope's 
skill in chronology (a talent that poets are allowed 
to disregard), when you declare so freely that he 
has set us right in it. In his first note upon the 
“Windsor Forest,” in the new edition, he says it 
was not published before 1710. Now I cannot say 
when the ** Letter from ltaly" was first published; 
but I knew it was published in the fifth volume of 
Tonson’s alias Dryden's Miscellany, before any 
thing of Mr. Pope's had appeared in it; and I have 
an edition of Mr. Addison’s Letter pirated by Hills 
before the year 1710. I must suspect there.is some 
poetical anachronism in this affair, and therefore 
desire to know liow you were so easily convinced. 
Mr. Sherwin, of merry and great memory, I knew | 
very well ; but his authority for anecdotes is but 
modern, and not extraordinary, though 1 do not 
think he made the history you mention: he was 
very intimate with Lord Burlington.” 


** Somebody has observed of Wit, that if it does 
but touch an Irish pen it dies; I am of opinion, that 
the observation had been much truer of Secrets, the 
only things (whatever their qualities are, poisenous 
or not) that cannot live in that island. J do not 
question but Mr. Pope has had some intimation of 
your and Mr. Faulkner’s design, and is resolved to 

beforehand with you. That you may seize upon 
his hints with as much justice as he does upon your, 
seems to be a clear point; but whether it will be 
prudent or no, is another question. If you print 
allusions you have, you may depend upon it thathe 

vi 
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will seize upon all he likes; and, if your impression 
is not sold before his new edition appears, the re- 
venge may be entirely innocent, and affect nobody 
but yourself. Whether you print or not, therefore, 
ds a question that I do not presume to determine * ; 
but, if you do, I have a great deal of adviceto offer. 
1. That you print no farther at present than those 
ms where the allusions have been pretty care- 
ully collected, not farther than “The Rape of the 
Lock;" which you might finish time enough. The 
Lutrin, the Dispensary, &c. should be read. | 
2. That the title be in this manner: ** Remarks 
on Mr. Pope's Poems, containing his Imitations, 
Parodies, &c. of Antient and Modern Poets, Part I." 
(not forgetting the motto's I mentioned.) 
3. That you have some such grave Advertisement 
as this before the Remarks: | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
* Mr. Pope, in some of his later Poems, particu- 
larly in the Dunciad, hos obliged the Publick by 
sdding the Imitations of the antient Poets, and ever 
the more distant allusions to them. I cannot easily 
say whether I was more pleased with his taste or his 
condescension. It is certainly the best method of 
shewing how the Antients may be read to advantage; 
of more use than a thousand dry rules upon tliat 
subject. I wish he had pursued. the same method. 
through all his Poems, in the late new edition of 
them. Nobody is so capable of performing it as 
.. himself; his acquaintance with the best writers of 
^ all ages js as indisputable as his resentmerit against 
* the Dunces of the present. And what hints he has 
' taken, or improvements he has made, from the ar.- 


. * T know not to what extent the work was carried ; but of the 

second part I possess two half-sheets, marked G and H, pages 

46—60 ; and containing '* Expressions, Similes, and Sentiments, 

in Palingenius, translated and improved by Mr. Pope in his 

on Man." A third part (Price 6d.) appeared in February 

— W4-5 ; (sold by Crokat) and I have also, in the MS. of Mr. Bow- 
Y", a collection of et/er Imitations. 


FF2 tient 
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tient Poets, would easily be determined by his oww 

authority. Whatever comes from ano hara di 
can be little more than conjecture; but, as I hase 
indulged myself in some amusements this way. I heme 
give them to the reader, in hopes that this imperfe«rct 
attempt will prevail upon the Author to do justice “a 
himself in another edition. If these Remarks hae 
so much success, the Publick will have no reason “0 
complain of the performance.” 

4. That you introduce and enlarge the Remar «s 
with proper observations in the Jort?inian manner- — 

I think here is advice enough, and desire that yow 
take only Q. S. (as the Doctors direct) and do whaat 
you please with the rest. I fancy it would put yous x 
spirits into a sort of gaiety, to think you were eza— 
. tering the lists with Mr. Pope, and did not kno wv 
what might be the consequences of such engage— 
ment." 











* [ am glad to hear that you are beginning a new 
treaty with Mr. Pope: you must chuse some proper 
' person to negotiate it; much depends upon the skal 
of adjusting balances, when such nice points as 
honour, interest, resentment, &c. are to be settlecl- 
Dr. Mangey loves business, if not the appearance of 
it; and it 1s a great chance but he will find sone | 
way of making your overtures to Mr. Pope, and be 
pleased with it. Your writing to Mr. Pope will, 1 
my opinion, be of no use till you can get access €° 
him by your minister. Mr. Pope is like a sovereigz P. 
rince, not to be seen at home without the necessa y 
. forms, nor to be treated with without first settlirag 
the preliminaries. I have no notion of engagir*£ 
with him, without the greatest necessity ; and thi» 
that you buy his friendship cheap with a whole he 
catomb of notes, essays, illustrations, and the mc» 
of commentators. I much doubt your success witit— 
this Dutch overture ; but success in the cabinet *® 
more reputable than in the field ; it is a conquest il 
the politer sort, and conquest is the only end of com=™ 
trovers_ =)’ 
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troversy. The motto’s you send for, to hang out iz 
your colours, are these: 
"Es} 9' d xaomj, &c. (see p. 433.) . 
If you have not transcribed your collections, you 
| may add this—“ Essay on Criticism,” ed. 8vo, p. 75, 
. 16: 
So pleas'd, at first, the Alpine hills we try. 
feuoque magis subiere jugo, atque evadere nisi 
rexere gradum, crescit labor, ardua supra 
Sese aperit fessis, et nascitur altera moles. 
Sil. Ital. in. 528. 
The glory—and the shame.—1 do not know where 
that turn is to be met with : but I warrant in a 
hundred places in the Antients. If you look into 
_ the indexes of Ovid or Cláudian, you cannot well 
miss it.—I have no index to either dfthem.” 


August 11, 1749. 
* Publishing Bp. Barlow's pieces was, at this time 
of day, doing them full as much honour as they de- 
served, especially the last; for the first really shews 
his great skill in polite learning. I doubt the medals 
he has given us are not all authentic, though mine 
are mere suspicions arising from the legends them- 
selves. Who can think that the Micomedians should 
distinguish Albinus in such a manner as Sic Newxe- 
y*> And, in explaining these numerals, I 
think Dr. Taylor seems to espouse the more impro- 
bable opinion of the two. The other seems well 
supported. This is introducing a new language, or 

ng it in a very unusual manner ; supposin 

erer so many of these divinities celebrated and adore 


* Some Antiquaries refer these dates to the reign of different 
Emperors ; and where the dates appeor more once in the 
game reign, to the deity of the place; or where they have been 
omitted, after appearing once, suppose it to mean that the teme 

of the deified Emperor was not furnished in his life-time. 
aillant, Sen. Dissertation in the Memoires de lAcademie des 

inscriptions, HII. 12mo, 204—227. 4 
upon 
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upon these occasions, one exhibition of these game===s 
was only one Newxopéa (if I may use the word ^ ). 
Bic, rpig, &c. * Neewxepos can never signify Neocommri 
of two or three Gods. The Inscription quoted bax—y 
Harduin from Gruter, p.179, seems to confirmmmEm 
this :—cywvoldyoaila Sig T8 re xowG rà iepdv ciyalvas ——X5À»" 
trav peyarwy, Acxaynmisioy, "loüpaov, TIoBixav, & —=ce 
This gentleman, whoever he was, was his d/wvolér=—ag 
though many deities were honoured in that solemnit- y. 
And cities, upon several medals, distinguish thenmmmmm- 
selves as the first who were dis, or rplg vewxspos, whic—h 
could not possibly be in the other sense; for the 
Messenians were dig vewxopes as early as Augustummes. 
But I have not, since I read the Doctor's Prefac— «e, 
time to examine this matter as far as the few booli-«s 
[have would carry it. I do not know very well 
what you mean, by observing tbat they appear upcmn 
no coins older than the Roman empire. The que- s 
tion is, when the word vewxcepo: was first applied 1-0 
communities in that sense?—perhaps not long befo me 
the Roman times. These new divinities began mn 
Egypt and Asia, and came thence into Europ, 
where, to the disgrace of arts and learning, Athes 738 
was the first place that adopted them. Vid. Ch. i 
shull, p. 56. — Alexander was ambitious of th =§ 
honour, and his successors enjoyed it. “You haw—* 
the Zh» Sed» upon the coins of the Ptolemy * 
The Psephisma Sigzeorum appoints the same honom= 
to Antiochus Soter: he had his 'Iege)g. Some tinssss®® 
between this period and the Roman times Newxope—725 
came to be applied to Communities; but when, seeussi- * 
uncertain, and perhaps late, and then it 15 no grea" 




















* Vaillant shews that Hadrian, Commodus, and Valerianss—9* 
; successively conferred this honour on Nicomedia, Numi ! 
Greca, p. 219 ; but gives no instance of it under Albinus. Iba 
73, 73. 
T Vaillant shews that the coins of Alexander the Great, with > 
NEOKOPON on them, were struck in the reign of C 
Ephesus was the first city that took this Gitle,-and that not 
the time of Nero; Vaillant, ubi supra. 


wonder —— 
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wonder that the use of it appears on no medals before 
he Roman. The case is, I believe, the same as to 
the inscriptions ; they are all Roman. And it can- 
1ot well be thought that in the inscriptions, where 
hey were not confined for room, they would have 
aid Ols yvewxdcos yslova.sv, if they really meant that 
hey were then made vewxapos óvoiv. Sea. — Besides, 
Jl the marbles that mention Nwmina Augustalia 
peak of them in the plural number, as the Zoos 
eos in Egypt; and one would think that the nume- 
als a, 6, y, 6,—could, in this case, have no great 
ignificance ;—but of great force in expressing that 
hese public shews had been so often repeated there 
a the reign of such an Emperor. | 

Dr. Byrom's solution is the same, in effect, as 
"hrysostom's and his followers, Theophylact, &c. 
hough they look upon it to have a reference to the 
"reed, which there is no reason to suppose; but all 
hat is wanted is only some similar passage: mig ri 
pegdv, Umip wpocüoxiag Tis avasare@mg TOY vexpaiy, OF 
wie dyaco.reog rey yexody. ‘This is the sense which 
t. Paul's argument manifestly requires, and what 
a some form or other is almost generally admitted 
y our Commentators. [ can do nothing worth 
otice ; but, if I meet with any thing that I think 
rrong, or that I can set right, I would willingly 
ive you notice of it, without desiring any mark of 
istinction but that of being, dear Sir, &ce.” 


** We thank you very much for the favour you 
ave done us, and took care of getting a deputy for 
pu, which was no great difficulty, though almost 
x feet high. Since we could not have you in per- 
n, we resolved to have you sufficiently represented. 
; ts much easier, upon such occasions, to find 
roxies than principals; but I would have you more 
utious for the future. This was your own doing ; 
generous offer that you made some years ago. 
Ve have taxed you at a guinea; for bad customs 
»read even in the country, and make such offices 

more 
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more expensive than they should be. Your little 
namesake is gone out to nurse upon a common, 
where we are in hopes he may some time hence be 
able to run after the geese. 

I was for a few days so sick of the ceremonial of 
the christening, that I had not spirits enough to 
write sooner, though it was to inform you that the 

mother was your old acquaintance, formerly 
iss Browne, now Mrs. Lee, sister to my Lord 
Chief Justice, &c. 

As to schemes, Í am glad to find that you grow 
sick of them. They are all alike, from St. James's 
to Paternoster-row : artful (not to say indirect) me 
thods of making the most of the publick.—Is there 
no setting out upon different principles? I am not 
for enlarging. the public stock of revenues, or 
Jearning, so much as reforming it. We have 
enough, if we could but use it with more advantage. 
But your schemists are men of genius : I must leave 
them, and study the eeconomist, if there are any 
ih the country. 

J find this Comment upon the Bible, about once 4 
ear, gets the ascendant. What would you have? 
ou run over Patrick, Lowth, Le Clerc, Critic 

Sacri, Pool's Synopsis, and then cry you want com- 
mentators. e Critici Sacri is a mere lumber- 
house, Pool nothing but patch-work, Patrick dull, 
Le Clerc often in his reveries, Calmet I never saw, 
But I should really think that a person of tolerable 
judgment might, from these various Commentators, 
make up a Dutch Variorum that would be better 
than any of them, and fit it to a quarter of an inch of 
the very size you want it.” 


Dec. 4, 1748. 
'* I have kept silence so long, purely to keep my 
temper; but it is to no purpose; for I still find 
myself very much divided between anger and 
tude, and do not know whether I should thank you 
or blame you most, How could you think of er 
flea yourmng 
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avouring to make all our good yeomanly neigh- 
»urs laugh at me and your poor godson for so much 
1ery? Wearing silver cloaths in the country 
ould put all the squires against us : here it would 
2 looked upon as invading one of their privileges, 
seaking through all badges of distinction, and 
aving all the pride that too many of us are already 
scused of. I wish you were to see poor Will's 
ursery and think what great apprehensions the 
ery thoughts of sleeping with so much silver in the 
ouse would giv:: the whole family. ‘The whole ha- 
itable part o! the fabrick is about as big as half 
‘our parlour, with an old rotten door on each side, 
o let the rain in on one side, the snow on the other, 
md the wind on both ; and the poor little fellow has 
t piece of an old blanket tacked up in the corner, 
® keep him from being blown away in such a day * 
is this. Yet, I thank God, heis pure hearty, wi 
ids blue as a razor, and almost as hard, with a 
Parcel of little Myrmidons round him of the same 
rmness and complection, who, if they were to see 
lis cloak (which I intend they never shall), might 
tempted to lay hands upon him, and take hi 
;poils.— But, to be serious, I am really much obli 
O you for your great generosity, though I must 
ire to make a secret of it to every body but you. 
The weather is really so cold, that I am not able, 
tow I have vented my passion, to keep myself warm; 
—or perhaps (the more's the pity) gratitude is na- 
Urally much cooler than resentment. While I was 
rettish, I did not find the air so piercing ; but now 
U would be grateful, I feel myself very cold.” 


** Mr. Gyles's Proposals are quite above my size 
Md taste, who am, at most, but an humble poli- 
aman. But I have some few papers at his service, 

fall in with the design of his Collection. 
—  — Wür from the City of Bremen to Oliver 


. 


by Mr. Oldenburgh, who was 





3. 
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2. * Queries to Oliver Cromwell, in behalf of 


the Anabaptists." 

3. “A Warning for all the Counties of England.” 

These are in Mr. Oldenburgh's hand, aad, if not 
printed (as I fancy they are not), shew a good deal 
of the spirit and oppression of those times. Mr. 
Oldenburgh was (you know) many years secretary 
to the Royal Society, had been tutor for some time | 
to Mr. Boyle, aud was originally of Bremen, where 
his grandfather Oldenburgh was dean of St. Ste 


phen's *” 


“Tt is so long since you were in Sussex, that you 
seem intirely to have torgot where we live, or what 
sort of folks we are. We are as distant almost from 
the mechanical as the liberal arts, and it is as 

e to find an orator as a bookbinderamong us. Jn 
a situation, you may be sure, the ap nce of 
Lysias in sheets gave us some disorder: a country 
taylor could never have taken measure of him, who 
are commonly our ablest artists. In short, there 
was nothing to be done, without returning him 
back again to London, and desiring that he may 
make his next visit in a more elegant and ceremo- 
nious manner, bound and lettered; and then, if 
you would let me know his price, which among 
Orators is seldom a secret, you shall intirely have 
done with him. I did not, indeed, to my great 
resent mortification, say a word to you about bind- 
ing, &c.; but imagine you will hereafter remember 

us upon that article without saying a word of it. 

I am pleased to see you have all the anxiety of an 
Editor, by putting vour Epitaph + in a sort of in- 
quisition. Correcting marbles, indeed, requires 
more exactness than any other writings; and itis 
some amusement to sit after dinner wi your legs 


* See more of Mr. Oldenburgh in Wood's Athenee Oxonienses, 
vol. IL ; Fasti, p. 144; and Gent. Mag. vol. LI. p. 629. 
1 At this early period of his life, Mr. Bowyer had 
his tornb-stonc, and was preparing his epitaph. « 
across, 
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a«— xoss, and your eye upon the cieling *, critico tru- 
te »aantem verba labello ; and sometimes with an air 
off mere indifference, hke Patience on a monument 
—— smiling on those below you. I think Mr. Mait- 
ta. 3 re's edition is very well ike simples drawn from 
a «cold-still, clear, but tasteless.” | 


Feb. 4, 1742-S. 
** | am afraid that I may be under some suspicion 
of not behaving with either decency or gratitude, 
wkaich, as bad as the world is, would be making a 
w«»rse figure than ordinary. I own my case has but 
era ill appearance; but you, who see farther than 
sp»pearances, will consider how difficult it is to prac- 
tise a whole system of virtues at once. I have been 
eX ercising those that are not so agreeable, patience, 
self-denial, &c.; for I think this is the first day” 
(except the Sundays and the Fasts) that I have been 
without some neighbourly visitors, several of whom 
I have had the pleasure of entertaining at your ex- 
pence, which fam much obliged to you for. This 
Ow of company has been owing to the fineness of 
e season ; for the Wild never was so pleasant in . 
winter since I knew it. We have a brown carpet 
flourished every where with shrubs and forest-trees, 
and almost without either dust or dirt upon it: our 
Woods, waters, puddles, are all passable: we are 
sporting upon the ice after all sorts of game; and, 
in short, if you were to see us, you would take us to 
be almost perfect Russians. And I would not have 
you think the resemblance so despicable ; for I ho 
the pogr, like the people of Moscow, have not felt 
much greater inconvenience than usual from the se- 
Verity of the season. But if there comes a snow, or 
the frost should be of a long continuance, it wonld. 
r want of employment, affect them very 
Which, I am sorry to hear, has made th” 


* Aposture very usual with Mr. Bowyer 
1 Of the Arundelian Marbles, 
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stances of the poor in London so very melancholy.— 
How easy is it for Providence to make the most na- 
tural causes become real calamities! We are not 
without our apprehensions, if tbe price of com 
should by this means be raised excessively. 1 doubt 
our poor families would not find such generous con- 
tributors to support them. Pray let me know how 
far the sad accounts we have from town are true, 
which I hope are a good deal magnified. But I shall 
tire you with talking about the weather ; for every 
body talks here of nothing else." 


Chichester. | 


* You will be surprized when I tell you, thatin 
this venerable Episcopal See I am altogether as much 
at a loss for books as at Buxted, especially in the 
Belles Lettres. But you have lately been diverting 
yourself with the Roman Legions, reviewing, quar. 
tering, &c. and can tell me what the orsipy "Trad 
was, and when it was first stationed in Palestine. 
should be obliged to you for an answer as soon a 
jou can, to save me the trouble of fruitless searches 

ere. 

The account of your adventures is always very 
agreeable to me, and serves, as the present turn is, 
either for moralizing or amusement. I was pl 
to find you the same in all elements—in the saddle, 
or on the quarter-deck ; and that you lose a bonnet, 
or strain a thumb, with equal serenity. Perhaps 
Penoyre * will tell you, that the horse was no more 


* Thomas Penovre, esq. of the Moor, Herefordshire; 9 
old fellow-collegian of Mr. Bowyer's at St. John's, and an int 
mate acquaintance through life. He possessed a plentiful fa- 
tune; was a great lover of field-sports ; and, after having 
high-sheriff of his county, died at an advanced age in 1783. 

One letter of his to Mr. Bowyer, dated Oct. 9, 1767, is here 
inserted, as characteri-tic of the pleasantry and philanthropy f^ 
the worthy writer : 

* Dear Bowyer, I am really thankful for your letter, and joyful 
at an hue and cry after any Laws that may help to consodder sa. 
uld friendship, 1 know not how or why interrupted. Me 


| 
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1 than the vessel; and that if you had kept 
nd tight, and your head steady, all had 
2+ but, for my part, I should have thought 
harder composition ; to keep the body al- 
the same balance, isa thing I have no notion 

you have shewn, on this occasion, what a 
‘an has most reason to admire, that you can 
ir mind so, and are the same man, whether 
e or hat falls." 


March 6, 1742-3. 
»u ever see Mr. ‘Tanner *, or correspond with 
hould be glad to know a little more of the 
F Tiron, mentioned p. 718, and Preface, p. 
ause in an Indenture, dated 1372, between 
III. and John of ‘Gaunt, about the exchange 


Laws +: I dare say I have four or five books of Welsh 
: IT know not where to find them directly : but they 
ent, and I wish I could frank them, as 1 fear they will 
rrisge this century. There is one *** f ** has a 
Xk, purloined from the Register of St. David's, who 
to dispose of some to the subscribers, I remember I 
or as many as were delivered. So much for the Welsh 
much like Mr. Clarke's labour and Icarning, if he or 
t; but it is all lumber, and a load. too heavy for my 
houlders. I am sorry for your memento: we are all 
but I know not how to advise you, If 1 could be ofany 
)u may command my assistance. I really pity your 
Clarke and Markland are at too grvat a distance for 
wes of friendship ; and th ost helpless. You 
trength and powers, I praise, end am thankful ; and 
M you the sport of thisday, you will say 1 oug 
m to you, that J this day went a-bunting after break- 
ed my hare, and killed her by dinaer. I went home, 
2d the hounds to try fur a. fresh harc : they soon started ; 
ther, killed that also; so home I came, to pay this 
Igment, and to let you know that nothing but exercise 
rehealth. Pray send for yourson. You may command 
in the power of « friend, that loves you and him, as 
son, ET the darling of the woman that doated on 
10pinion of 
Your friend and real Tuo, Pewnovre. 

Take my advice, or 
7not be the worse 

and made-here-a 
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of lands in Sussex, &c. mention 1s made of Withyhan 
Priory, which seems to have been of this order. 
The words are, Prioratus de Withyham, qui est 
Cella Abbatice Sancti. Martini de Meremest (or 
Meremost) Turonen. Turonen. seems here-to spe- 
cify the order this cell was of ; and is not Twronen. 
of l'ours? And should not this Reform be called 
- the Order of Tours rather than Tiron, unless they 
are both the same? And, inshort, is not this story 
of Martin of Tours conquering the Hundred of 
Kemaes inerely a Welsh legend? The Welsh history 
mentions no settlements in Wales before Robert 
Fitzhaimon and his knights. But their heads were 
usually filled with heroes ; and from a saint, or re 
former of an order, they have raised a conqueror of 
acountry. I know Camden tells this story ; but he 
tells it from Welsh Antiquaries, and they have no 
great weight with me. I do not deny but that, among 
the Flemings who settled in Pembrokeshire in Will. 
Rufus and Henry I's time, there was one Martin, 
or Fitz-Martin, who might make St. Dogmael’s a 
cell to the abbey of St. Martin of ‘Tours, and this 
might occasion this error about Martin of Tours: 
but we must learn from the French Antiquaries of 
what Order the abbey of St. Martin's at Tours was, 
and this would clear up tbe difficulty about the Order 
of Tiron * ?—The true St. Martin 4-, from a soldier 
. became a saint; a proper person for such votaries as 
built St. Dogmael's to apply to." 


' May 7, 1743. 

* J little thought of making you the first visit; but 
so it is: if the mountain will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet may go, &c. My business is as extre- 


* The most considerable of the three monasteries founded by 
St. Martin was that called Majus Monasterium, corruptly Msr- 
monticr, in the suburbs of Tours, of the Benedictine order. 
See Alien Priories, vol. {1. pp. 131, 140. 2 

T Whose legend may be seen in Gent. Mag. 1783, vol. LIL p. 
460. 


ordinary 
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jas my visit will be unexpected ; nothing: 
n being a pluralist, and such a pluralist as 
you approve of: ] have been drawn in by 

rsuasions, without a single motive that 
ike interest. But explaining before-hand 
if the thing wanted an apology. You shall 
ne rest at leisure. My present request is, 
you can take me lodgirgs near you, that I 
iot have far to go in the evenings, you would 
xod as to do it for me. You may perhaps 
F taking them at Knightsbridge; but I assure 
at I make no such sallies ; but am a meek 
ung, that can sleep any where, say little, and 
move less." 


ad the pleasure of a fine journey home, and 
1 myself on the road with your “Charlata- 
t" till I grew quite tired of it. Itis a book 
' in the German taste, written without any 
mour, and crowded with little facts of no 
t. It would be difficult to translate + ; 
hen translated, nobody would mind it but a 
rsons who could read it as well in Latin. 
Michell f would be the properest person to 


1. Burch. Menckenii ** De Charl:tanercià. eruditorum 
iones due, cum notis variorum : accedit Seb. Stadelii 
de circumforancà literacorum vanitzte, — Amstelod. 
2mo. ‘The author was Professor of 1tstory at Leipsic, 
riographer to the King of Poland; and died in 1739. 
as however translated very well iuto. French in 1721, 
ical Remarks. 
ry Michell, sometime fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
35; M. A. 1739 ; was presented by Sir Thomas Gage in 
he rectory of Maresfield in Sussex (vacant by the death of 
d, schoolmaster of Uckfield) ; and in 1744 to the vi 
‘helmstone, with the rectory of Bletchingdon united. He 
righthelmstone, Oct. 31, 1789, in his 75th year, after a 
idence there of 38 years. Asa father, husband, divine, and 
tea. had few equals. Through the course of a long life, 
wters in the uniform practice of every 
™om the uncommon strength of his 
of bis social qualitics, and his un- 
Jtteiniments »hescemed to be formed 
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write notes upon it, who was brought up with a 
master of that turn, who made every thing impor 
tant. If a boy asked leave to go out, he would 
answer in King Cambyses' vein, 
You may go out; but then remember, sir, 
That you come in again. 

It however put me in mind of another project, 
which, I am sure, if you would undertake it, would 
answer; and that is a pamphlet upon the Quackery 
of Patriots. If one could, from the top-pamphlets 
which have been written these last thirty years, 
furnish out a view of the different schemes of mi- 
nisters, anti-ministers, patriots, politicians, craft 
men, and pretenders of all sorts, we should have 
such a jumble of Swift, Steele, Hare, Hoadly, &e. 
as would very much divert an honest Englishman, 
and might perhaps ease us a little of that itch of 
politicks which we are so much inclined to." 


. Jamuary 92. 

* [ am obliged to you for your last favour, which 
both puzzled and pleased me very much. I could 
not guess by the direction whence it came ; andas 
the contents opened, they looked so emblematical, 
I could not tell what to think of them. A collar off 


for a higher sphere than the parochial duties of a country towa- 
He was the intimate friend of Mr. Markland. Tlie only publications 
of which he acknowledged hiinself to have been the author were, 
1. ‘ De Jure Colonias inter ct Metropolin," 1777. 2. '* DeArte 
Mcdendi apud Priscos Musices ope atque Carminum ; Epistola sd 
Antonium Relhan, M.D.;" of which there appeared a secopdt 
edition in 1783, printed by Mr. Nichols. In these, the elegance 
of the language, and spirit of Attic urbanity, are very contpi- 
cuous. ‘The latter, especially, has been often admired by 
true judge of classical writing and exquisite irony. He 
behind some MSS. in Latin; which he had declined to publish - 
from the apprehension that they were not sufficiently polished. 
As he was the last descendant of a numerous family, whieh had 
long been settled in the county of Sussex, the greatest part di 
their estates centered in him. He married the only ond, 
' heiress cf the Rev. Francis Reade, of Bedford ; who died Feb. 
25, 1809, at the age of 81. They had sixteen children, seven 
of whom survived their father. 

brawn 
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bra wn, with a white vestment over it, seemed as if 
you intended it for an hieroglyphick of a count 

parson; and several of us were literally, symboli- 
cally, and agreeably entertained with it. The brawn 
has already done the business you designed it, graced 
the table, and pleased the company ; and I hope 
the little alb will do the same very soon, shew away 
to all our satisfaction. I had no thoughts of altering 
either my style or expression, when I addressed 
moy self to you last: if I did, it was by mere accident. 

y wife, whose secretary ] then was, desired to 
dispose of her cock and hen-turkey to the widower 
andi widow : the allotments were of course suitable | 
to their different sexes; and if I misplaced a letter 
in the direction, as perhaps I did, it was by writing 
your name so soon after Mrs. Browne's. You cri- 
ticks will easily excuse and correct such mistakes. 
It was night, dormitante librario ; and you may say, 

Ze meo periculo (repugnantibus licet clericis, cri- 
ticts, mss. et mulieribus) literam sibilantem. 

I have enquired in the country for Le Clere's 
Hammond to no purpose. "You inay almost as soon 
get a living in the country as horrow any book one 
wants from one of the incumbents. I have often 
had thoughts of buying it ; and must beg of you to 
give Mr. Whiston, or whom you please, orders to 
send it me. What you say of Wolfius is surprizing : 
It grieves me when I hear of men of so much 
learning, and so little sense. It is well he believes 
the Bible; otherwise he would believe every thing 

Se. 
The Rector of Maresfield * desires.to have the 
pieasure of delivering this in person, who is much 
" @lghted with your design upon the Greek Testa- 
- Went. He is a man of taste, though he reads Greek 
- i the country, and in town keeps up a very odd 
Sort of acquaintance with courtiers and stall-men. 
Waat will be the issue of this strange medley, I 


* The Rev. Henry Michell ; see p. 446. 
Vor. IV. Gc cannot 
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cannot guess 1 I wish lie is not in danger of mis- 
spending both his time and his money ; though 

erhaps it is downright management, and what he 
lays out in visiting his new friends, he saves again 
in purchasing his old ones. I hope he will profit 
equally by both, and then he will go to town to some 
purpose.” 


Feb, 85. 

* Why did you not keep Inett as long as you had 
any inclination to look into it? It is at your service 
whenever you please, and I believe will be a book to 
your taste, though there is a sort of caution and 
diffidence in his way of writing, that you may think 
alittle below the dignity of a great author. But, in 
tracing matters of fact through such dark periods, it 
is dangerous to be too positive ; though I think he 
is got upon the right plan, and has a sufficient 
foundation for what he asserts in the Preface of his 
second volume. Sucli questions cannot safely be 
decided by distant authorities ; charters, letters, 
grants, &c. are often false or suspicious evidence. 
‘The safest way is to rely upon facts, which, in mat- 
ters of authority and government, can seldom de 
ceive us. 

Mr. W arburton’s book * is but just arrived in this 
country ; and, I believe, had scarce found its way 
so soon, if it had not been for the uncommon zeal 
of a young Preacher at our Visitation: he took it 
into his head to censure the performance, and ws& 
much too angry—placing him with Sextus Empt 
ricus and Spinoza among the Antients. Who would 
have thought of such gentlemen meeting togethet 
unless it was in the Mysteries ?—We suffer equally 
by the extremes of too much or too little zesl* 
having so many nice criticks to observe the cond18¢ 
of Clergy Writers, that are equally offended witts. -? 
Dutch phlegm or 9 Spanish fire For my parts " 


* «The Divine Legation,” see vol, I. p. 120. 


—= 
eU . wonc— 
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wonder what has given so much offence in this 
book ; or why it is they are so angry with a Writer 
who, in all appearance, means no harm. It is true 
he is fond of new tracts, and, like a brisk adven- 
turer, strikes out for fresh discoveries. Where is 
the hurt of this? Some things may succeed well ; 
and if he fails, the loss is his own venture. Though 
I do not approve of many passages, as to his argu- 
ments, conclusions, critique, expression, references, 
&c. yet I see nothing worth being angry or alarmed 
at; and am often pleased with things new to me, 
and arguments well managed. I do not understand 
what they mean by a moral sense ; but, as others do, 
it may beofuse. And, surely, the First Book may 
pass without censure; and 1 agree with you, that 
there are many things well done in it. The next 
Book is a little more enterprizing, which I have not 
yet gone through.—But here | find myself often 
obliged to him. Why we had that long story 
of the Mysteries I know not; but the puppet-show 
in Virgil is very pretty, and he has made the whole 
allusion very consistent: though, by the same rule 
that Virgil's sixth book is a representation of the 
Mysteries, Homer’s eleventh Odyssey should be so 
likewise ; and then you would have antient and 
modern Mysteries, and between both mizht discover 
many great improvements in antient Legislation. 
He ts, indeed, too much inclined to favour the 
wisdom of the antient Legislators: with him the 

magistrates were all sages, and the people dupes. 
As to critique, it generally gives way to hypo- 
thesis : his scheme is the point in view, not the cor- 
rectness of his authorities; otherwise his Princeps, 
his Hierophanta, &c. the Preface to Zcleucus’ Laws, 
the i/xpírc« in his Sermon, had never passed off 
yo readily. Whoever can suppose that preface Ze- 
leucus's, may suppose Mr. Pope's preface to Homer 
Caxton's. And his quoting Jerom for a she-mysta- 
pogue, when the passage says ceternd debilitate 
astus, is as surprizing, p. 193, k, This was well 
GG corrected 
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corrected in the Grub-street. And where does 
éyeparese signify keeping a due temper in disputes, 
or searches after knowledge ? 

The little prejudice of raising the Egyptian Ant- 
quities above the Jewish has been the foible of 
several great men ; nor is that any excuse for idle 
prepossession ; Moses stands upon a level, at least, 
with any antient writer ; is as good an authority for 
antient customs ; and may justly claim a precedence, 
when the dispute lies between him and authors many 
centuries after hin; which makes it something 
mysterious why the writing upon two tables of stones 
might not pass for an original, without supposing it 
an Egyptian custom, as he does, p. 196. And, to 
make his mysteries agree with the order observed 
by Virgil, he is a little inclined to new model his 
morality ; making suicides, and those who give a 
loose to exorbitant passions, rather miserable than 


wicked, p. 205 : and yet making the Fathers guilty ' 


of depraving and vitiating the Christian Religion, 
for adopting the terins and phrases (for I think he 
has carried his proofs no farther) of the mysteries. 
These terms, when in use, were in themselves inno- 
cent, and would perhaps more naturally affect the 
superstitious Heathens. But ts there any great hurt 
i| this? Might he not as well charge our Liturgy, 
as borrowiug from Baal, “O Baal, hear us,” mu- 
tatis mutandis 2? I will allow that there was too 
much indulgence among the antient Christians in 
this particular ; but, as many of the Fathers had 
been formerly friends to the Mysteries, I cannot 
wonder at some indulgence, much less think it so 
extremely criminal. But, after all, have as much 
inclination to indulge Mr. Warburton as they had the 
old phraseology, and can imagine the design of both 
to be very excusable. [tis plain Mr. Warburton is no 
enemy to paradoxes : his very scheme is a. proof of 
it: a medium to prove the Divine Legation of Moses 
never thouplit of before. I take the plain case to 
be this :— Fic legislation of Moses all along supposes 

| a future 
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a future state ; it is taken for granted. There was, 
perhaps, in his opinion, no occasion to insist on it 
particularly. The very burying of Joseph would, . 
among Heathens, have been thought proof enough 
of it; but our Saviour's answer to the Sadducees 

utsit past doubt. Upon this supposition, there- 

re, the proof of a Divine Legation is.brought to a 
néarer issue, by his miracles, by his promises of 
temporal rewards and punishments; which no Le- 
pislator but a person’ sent by divine authority would : 


ave ventured to have promised in the manner he 
has done. E | 

""The MS Sermon you enquire after I never heard 
of til] now: Bp. Bull has a Sermon upon that sub- 
ject; but, being designed properly for a popular 
auditory, his proofs are not ranged in such method 
as the argument seems to require. 

You talk of re-printing the History of England in 
Question and Answer.—There are some sad blunders 
in it ; but I had lent out mine, and could not recover - 
it till lately. Ifthe book is not too far advanced, 
I could send you some of the mistakes. I have sent 
all the books [ have of yours which I remember at 
present, and with them Mr. Hotchkis’ scheme for 
putting the Greek verbs on a sheet ; which perhaps 
would now take, since you are reducing grammatical 
science to short systems." 


August 15. 


* Qur gentlemen are now reconnoitring the 
County against the next election ; each party is as 
busy asif the Parliament was rising. Our friend the 
Dean of Battle headed a considerable number of 
gentlemen at Lewes horse-races ; he represented the 
Abbot of Battle, and as such was allowed the antient 
privilege and precedence, of the Mitre. We toil 
much about trifles; putfing interests, as booksellers 
do authors, and perhaps to as little purpose. Iho 
you will, staad fair^with both sides, and have the 

; Votes, 
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Votes*, whoever has the Speaker. We are violently. 
attacked with Excise and Grenadiers; but I hope 
that you will give a new turn to our conversatiot 

very soon.” 


Sept. 20, 1744. 

* Your letter has given me a good deal of ples 
sure, and I would have you do by the press as 
Shakspeare did by the stage, support it yourself. 
Mr. Tunstall might take in these Remarks at the end 
of his new work +. Itis the best thing he can do. 
If an author would with a good grace five up some 
of his own sentiments and mistakes, 1t would do 
him more honour than correcting a thousand in hig 
adversary." 


) 1744. 

* As to Mr. Whiston's request, I cannot come 
into it at present. Dr. Wotton was under en 
ments to his booksellers about Mr. Boyle's Life; and 
I think myself not at liberty to part with these papers 
without their consent. For my part, I have no am- 
bition to become an author, and especially upon 
these subjects: the examining cosmical qualities, 
and weighing of igneous corpuscles, are things I 
have no great taste fur; though I have a great value 
for Mr. Boyle's memory, as a true Philosopher and 
Christian. I have never looked over these papers, 
and so cannot say what they are; but that is what 
I determine to do, before ] could come to any reso- 
lution whether I would part with them or no. Se- 
veral of thein are lost, es 1 find by missing two 
numbers in diíferent bundles, and especially the 
Memoirs of the f'amily, which 1 have heard Dr. 
Wotton often lament t." | 


* Of which Mr. Bowyer hai then for many years been the 
Printer, and in which he cortinucd till his death. 

1 '' Observations on the Epistles between Cicero and Brutus." 

t Some of these letters were presented by Mr. Clarko (see p. 

9) to Dr. Birch, who published a Life of Mr. Boyle in 1744, Svo. 


** À man 
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- - ^. À man that tives under too severe rules 15-9 shave; 
anl he that lives by nane js a savage... My humble 
service to honest Vere *, to whom I appeal for the 
traath of this doctrine: he has seen very different 
rewolations in his rules of life, and is the better able 
io judge oftlem. Iam glad to hear that his Lénten 
perrance:is over, and hope the Doctor will give him 
* plenary absolution. It is half a cure to be content 
“with some share of infirmities. For my part, I eif 
scarce eyer well; but let me sit still, and Lam pretty 
well satisfied.” M 
** [ can anly send you all the hest wishes of. the 
season, and my most sincere thanks for the favours 
you have done me, with all the indulgence, notte 
say partiality, of a friend. But still I differ with 
You in soine things, am diffident in others, and as 
to the press am a mere infidel. Quis leget hac? 
Was said by the old Satirist, and may be said in this 
case without any satire at all. Not your own Ante 
quarian Society, not even the leamed Philip Car- 
teret Webb himself, will give themselves the trouble 
Of such a scrutiny. Writing for your own amuse- 
ment is only losing your time, and at the worst but 
trifling; but printing for a few other people's, 
&rrrusement is losing your money, a ridiculous if not 
2 dangerous thing. For my part, I am not unwilling 
that any body should see that I have not a hundred 
Pounds to hazard upon such experiments. And 
then, as to translating the passages you speak of, 
had I not better leave a good many of them out, 
8nd make them only mere references? Is there not 
too much parade in so many quotations? For I am 
not vain enough to desire to be thought a scholar ; 
Iu y busy and laborious life, in a very different track, 

1d not leave me leisure for such pursuits. It is 
*uough for me to say, what Bp. Atterbury said, 


* Mr. Vere Foster ; another old acquaintance at St. Johns 
€f whom see vol. I. p. 223. . 2*0 NS CC be | 


Vou with 
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with more humility, “I sometimes know wherezm—e 
Learning is, and how to make use of it when I wants at 
it." 

Feb. 21. 


** Your queries, by mere accident, filled my head —»4 
with a strong inclination to review the Saxon coins, a, 
or rather the accounts we have of them. I thoughwr at 
J saw some openings, and at present I must follow.» 
them ; though perhaps, when I am a little morem» 
tired, I may give over the pursuit, and let all my ass 
discoveries go out at those openings where the work=== ; 
of many a wise man make their exi. In the mear——3 
time, if I should give you more trouble than eitheme—r 
you expect or desire, you must thank yourself fom—r 
it; for you seem to be (in the present fashionablezee 
way of talking among the Philosophers) an Electricamr 
per se, and have a strange power of raising flames— , 
or attracting trifles, just as different objects approacl 31 
you; and whether you are exciting flames in theme 
present case, or drawing straws, is to me perfect] 
indifferent ; it serves to amuse, and I am so much zem 
philosopher as to expect no more. 

But my scheme is this : I make the Saxon pennz«- 
to be the quinarius of the Lower Empire; then r 
helfling of course the sesterfius; their feerthling tw «o 
asses—and styca, one as. ‘The weight of the Saxo za 
penny and quinarus 1s only about three grauis 
difference: a less difference than there was between 
the denarius and drachma, which went currently 
for each other; aud the Saxon money having much 
less alloy than the Roinan, brings. their value still 
nearer.— The Saxon shillire was the Roman mil- 
arensis; the Norinan shilling the tremissis of the 
Romans, and exactly the same weight as their gold 
tremissis :—and thence came the way of reckoning 
twenty shillings to the pound, the proportion 
_ between gold and silver being then as 12 to 1; an 
" eensequently 20 of these solidi, or tremisses, were 
equal to a pound of silver, i.e. 20 of them were 2” 

| ounce 
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ounce of gold, and so equal to 12 ounces of silver. 
"The Saxon scillinga and Norman solidus very dif- 
ferent things. ‘The Saxons, as appears by the pen- 
mies yet remaining, coined at first 220 out of their 
pound; then fifty shillings made the pound, and 
five pence the shilling. Afterwards, as money. 
£rew scarcer, they coined 60 shillings out of the 
ypound, and 240 pence, and then four pence made 
the shilling. This was after the depredations of 
the Danes, towards the conclusion of ‘their govern- 
ment, the penny weighing 22% Troy grains, and 
exactly as the Norman penny did. Thrymsa is 
plainly three pence.—Scetta has an uncertain signi- 
tication, and appears to me to signify the quarter of 
any coin, as different persons made use of it. 
Among the Kentish Saxons a quarter of a penny ;— 
afterwards, among the West Saxons, a quarter of a 
shilling, or a penny, which it signified among the 
Goths. ‘The Saxon potind was equal to the Athenian 
pound, their way of reckoning the same by pounds 
and talents, &c. Mr. Folkes has given us the weight 
in the second page of his table. It differs so little 
from the Athenian pound as given by Dr. Arbuthnot, 
that it must be originally the same. 
Here you have my scheme; and you see that 
Dr. Hickes and I take very different ways. To ex- 
plain the Northern Antiquities, he always went 
farther North. ‘That may serve to illustrate, but 
never can explain ; it is like going down the stream 
to seek the fountain-head, and, in tracing the pro- 
gress of Learning, to begin with the Goths, &c. 
But you must expect that I have some difficulties 
in this affair. Allis not so clear as I would have it, 
though it is so clear as to make me believe it. I 
want books, and wish to have the queries answered 
that they occasion ; for multiplying books is cer-, 
tainly multiplying difficulties. But at present, my 
little Oracle, resolve me only three or four. 
Mr. Camden, in his Remains, p. 200, says, the 
word scilling comes from the Latin scillingas, and 
quotes 
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quotes L. a1, $ Filion. Nothing plagues one mere 
than the different ways of quoting the Civil Law. 
T can find no such place, and know no such word. 
Cia. Is not that a mistake of the press for sicilicus, 
from whence shilling most probably comes : ? 
Gothofred, in his notes ad Cod. lib. xn. f. 49, 
savs, that Valentinian lessencd the w eight of the 
‘Roman hbra, and that thts lesser pound was called 
libra occidua. | beg you would find me that place, 
aad tell me what he says. This explains pound- 
sterling ; à. e. there was im use a lesser pound, called 
ihe pound westerling, and therefore thev called their 
larger pound the pound csterling. This explains the 
two ora's, that. puzzle Spelman, Sommer, Hicker, 
and all of them, so effectually. I doubt Sirmondus 
and Gothofred have not passed the Wild; at least, 
Ido not know where to tind them." 


March 9S, 1747. 
* [ thank you far the demonstration you sent me; 
for I think we may very justly call it demonstration. 
J should have wandered about in the region of pro- 
kability, and been content with it. 1 believe frac- 
tions are not regarded in such computations ; I have 
found it so in some of them. The passage from 
Gothofred seems to be as much as I want: I have 
nothing to do with his opinion, or Gronovius's. Is 
xt not a fair proof that the Roman pound i 1s there 
ealled libra occidua ? It is a sort of joke upon 
Marcellinus, a fallen Pope, a libra occidua, a kind 
of pun; but such allusions are usually made in. ex- 
ssions that are familiar, and to things that are 
well known. — Besides, this passage has a farther 
wse: Greaves says, that no author mentions how 
gach the weight of any coin should be till Valen— 
tinian's time, Cod. L. x. f. 70, where 72 solidi are= 
ordered to be struck out of the pound of gold. This 
3mMplies that ine same prope tion was observed n» 
Constantine's tinic. end confirms the conjecture o 
Pancirolus mentione by Greaves, p. 107; ande 
acrees: 
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agrees very well with the weight of the auret from 
Constantine downwards, as long as the Western 
Érxxpire lasted ; the ¢remissis of which would weigh . 
24-3. Troy grains ; which agrees again with Greaves's 

acceunt." 2 | 


Nov. ... 1749. 

<<] was extremely scrry to hear of poor Dr. Cart~ 
wo ght's death * ; he was one of my oldest acquain- 
tarwce: I have known him above forty years, and did 
not expect that hé would have gone off so suddenly, 
because I had a very cheerful letter from him about 
A fortnight ago. He told me, that he was very busy 
Im fitting up his house and gardens at Hornsey, 
use the Town did not agree with him. He was 

& very worthy man. He had, out of pure gratitude, 
&t-tended upon the Bishop of London till he was 
G uite tired ; and almost as soon as he had got his 
Iz berty, lost his life. . = 
Iam glad your Greek Testament is not given up. 

E should look upon you as a traditor—especially as 
N-orkland says he will very readily correct the 
wv ole; which I think is a great matter, to read it 

ter you. | 

Our Bishop + is a better sort of man than most of 
tire mitred order. He is indeed awkward, absent, 
Stc. but then he has no ambition, no desire to 
Please, and is privately munificent, when the world 
Whainks him parsimonious. He has given more to 
this Church than all the Bishops put together for 
almost a century; and we are going to have our old 
ruinous chapel turned into à library, by his benefac- 

“on in a great measure.” 


4 


* Thomas Cartwright, D. D. rector of St. Christopher's, Lon- 
don, 1732 ,, and of Hornsey, Middlesex, 1735 ; a prebendary of. 
Paul's, and archdeacon of Essex 1737. He died Nov. 8%. 
1749; and was buried at Hornsey. ! 
+ Matthias Mawson, son of a brewer. at Chiswick, was edu-- 
Cated at St. Paul's sehool ; and admitted in 1701 of Corpus Christi, 
Or Bene't College, Cambridge, where he soon became a scholar ; 
B. 4. 1704; a fellow 1707; M. A. 1708. He was appointed a 
Moderator 
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August 15, 1754. 
* | am extremely giad Mr. * * * *1is at length 
settled in a way of lite to his satisfaction. It may 


Moderator in 1798, and Taxcr in 1709; B.D. 1716. He was 
elected Master Ot his Colege in 1724; became D. D. 1795 ; and 
song after recor of Coniagion in Cambridgeshire ; vice-chan- 
cellor 1730, 1721; rector of Hadsroke in Essex 1733. [m 
1734 Dr. Mawson refused the Bishoprick of Gloucester, on the 
death of Dr. Svdail, but was prevaiied upon by his friends to ac- 
cept that of Lianaatin 1755; and about two yerrs after he was 
transleted to Chichester. He continurd jn the mastership, how- 
ever, till February 20, 1744, when he thought proper to resign 
it. in. favour of Mr. Castles, after having presided over the Col- 
lee with great rc putation more than twenty years, and expended 
about 200/. in its repairs, besides vehat he laid out upon the 
Lode, Fle was translated to the see of Ely, in 1754, on the 
death of sir "Thomas Gooch. His Lordship was never married. 
He was at the time of his death (which happened at his house in 
Kensington--quare, Nov. 23, 1770) in the 89th year of his age. 
Major Godfrey his nephew, Rear-adruiral Purvis whe  marned 
one of his neices, and the sons of the late Rev. Dr. D'Oyly who 
married another (one of whom was Prebendary of Ely, and the 
other vicar of St. Peter's in St. Alban’s) inherited his am le for- 
tunc, Dr. D'Ovly and his Lady (the Bishop's niece) died within 
a few hours of each other, in 1768,—To the credit of this worthy 
Prelate let it be recorded, that he contributed 1000/. towards de- 
frivinmi the charge of removing the choir of Ely cathedral to the 
Exot en. of the church (an alteration long wished for by all per- 
Sons of true taste); to Which the Dean and Chapter added the like 
sum. His Lordship a!so engaged, at his own charges, to pase: 
the new choir with black and wiite marble, and to glaze all the 
windows at the East eud of it with painted glass. The Bishop 
also, in a manner, r.b tilt and improved the public gaol of Ely, 
t an expence of more than 500L The schemes for embanking: 
the river, draining tbe lands, and making safe and free commu 
nications through the large levels with which Ely is surrounded, 
owcd much of their sucers, to the advice and encouragement, the 
aid and munificence, of this worihy Bishop. Bene't college, 
Cambridge, and the See of Chichester, (while he presided aver 
them) in like manner experienced Lis liberality : and to the latter 
he left, by will, 96004. two-thirds of which were to be applied 
to the purchase of lands for founding scholarships, and the re~ 
raining SCLOL. to be laid out in rebuilding the College. The 
Bishop of Ely, for the time being, is appeinted Visitur of ths 
foundation ; aad the money Icft for rebuilding the College is not to 
be iai out without his Lordship's approbation. Abp. Herring bad 
before bequeathed 10004. furthesame purpose. "These are imperial 
works, and worthy kings !—Bp. Mawson published seven singk 
- Sermons ; 
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probably do very well; but I do not know enough 
of him to judge either of his inclinations or behaviour. 
It requires (as the world goes) no great talents ; and 
is commonly safe and innocent, though not advan- 
tageous. 4 la Haye has been thought a good way 
to form politicians. I do not know how it may 
succeed with Divines ; but they have something to 
learn every where: and a part of Learning, which is 
often too much neglected, and never taught in the 
Universities, might be picked up there; 1 mean, a 
familiar acquaintance with the things of common 
life. Every Clergytaan should have a little of thts 
sort of knowledge ; and be able to talk occasionally 
with the Squire upon field-sports, the Farmer on his 
seasons, and the Citizen on trade. "There is uo 
doing well withont it." 


* [ have scarce been at liberty to think of inv own 
affairs, since I had the pleasure -of your letter. 
rifles, that are not my own, take up much of my 
time. TL am now to look over all our old Registers, 
to search for the Endowments of Vicarages. Dr. 
Ducarel, the Archbishop’s Librarian, is going to 
print a Repertory, or Direction to Incumbents, 
‘where to find these endowments, if they are disposed 
to have recourse to them, and to prevent any fruitless 
searches after such as cannot, most probably, be 
discovered. The Archbishop has, very politely, 
sent me the Articles of Enquiry for the Parochial 


Sermons; 1. “ The Daty of doing as we would be done unto," 
Preached 365t. Paul's, before the Gentlemen educated at that 
ool, June 25, 1723-4.—2. Before the House of Commons, 
Jam.30, 1732-3.—3. Before the House of Lords, on a Fast, Feb. 
5, 1740-1.—4. A Spital Sermon at St. Bride's, April 6, 1741.— 
3. For the Propagation of the Gospel, at Bow church, Feb. 19, 
£42-3.—6, “The Mischiefs of Division, with respect both to 
Religion and Civil Government ;” before the Lords, Jan. 30, 
1745-6.—7. For the London Infirmary, at St. Lawrence Jewry, 
April 6, 1750.—And a Speech made to the Gentlemen of the 
nty of Sussex, in the Time of the Rebellion, at their Gener:l 
Meeting at Lewes, Oct. 11, 1745. 


4 / m Visi- 
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Visitations, printed at his expence, and carriage 
id. From what hand they come, I know not. 
ho is his printer or bookseller? Perhaps you can — 

inform me, who seem to know every thing." 


Merch 15, 1757. 

* [ was glad to seea letter from you, though it, was 
a little like the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, co- 
vered with a cloud. Iam sorry that you meet with 
any ill-treatment from such persons as have been so 
much obliged to you. But these are but the com- 
mon allotments, and you must expect your share 
of them. As to evil-tongues, mind them not: 
they are no enchantments. Tell them, as Banquo 
did the Witches, “I neither court nor fear your 
favour or your hate." Or come down to us, and 
talk off some of this gloom. We live in a freer air, 
and in much tranquillity. A ride or two on the side 
of our hills are better than five pages in Seneca and 
Sir Roger L'Estrange. I mind books just as you 
do newspapers in town: they are part of the amuse- 
ment for the day, when I have nothing else to do; 
and do not a care a straw what becomes of them 
to-morrow, or how soon they are for . Bul 
am sorry this is the case with. Mr. Markland : he 
has not so many ways of trifling as I have, nor so 
many of being teazed as you. Yither of these will 
prevent an utter stagnation of spirits; and I want no 
more than just to brush the duck-weed off the lake, 
which I doubt will grow upon him in that entire 
unactive solitude. — | 

Mr. Byng was executed yesterday *, about twelve 
o'clock, an board the Monarch in the Harbour. 
The ship was extremely crowded with spectators, 
and all the rest that were near." 


. * This memorable event is thus perpetuated, by the Admirs?'s 
Relations, on an Obelisk in their Park: 
** 'The Honoureble Joun Bywc, 
fourth son of Groxce Viscount Torrincron, 
suffered Political Martyrdom 
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Nov. 21, 1758. 

- ** ] was much obliged to you for your letter, aud 
am a little ashamed that I have not thanked you for 
it before. I see your attention is turned at present 
to a more entertaining controversy, though perhaps 
as difficult to settle as a text m St. Paul. I have but 
just seen Mr. Hooke’s Observations. Sure, in such 
a long dissertation, he has made every thing as plaiu 
as possible. What is it that creates all these difh- 
culties? "The ways of filling up the vacancies an 
the Roman Senate were diflerent, bv the honour of ^ 
an elective tnagistracy, by being placed on the 
consuls or censor's roll, and by tlie vote of the 
Senate itself. But did it require the whole extent vf 
250 large quarto pages to shew this? As to the 
question you ask, “ How did the Romans preserse 
the disunction of Patrician and Plebeian familie,” 
{ cannot conceive that it could be done auy other 
way than by a sort of traditionary prescription. 
W lio were the sons of the first senators, was, at the 
time of their birth, very evident; and so on, iua 
continual succession, 7. e. these were the descendauts 
of persons, wie, in the age before us, were allowed — 
to be Patricians. I have an instance at present just 
before me. Our Bishop's * fainily is said to be a 
younger branch of Lord Ashburnham’s ; but a 
branch that was shot off from it 5390 vears azo. i 
do not suppose that this point is at present capable 
of being directly proved by any evidence: but every 


the 24th day of March, in the year 1757. 
Whose Memory 
may this Column perpetuate ; 
- and at the same time 

the depravity of an Age 

when Public Justice was prostituted to private Policy; 

and experienced Courage, and unimprached Loyalty, 

together with 40 years faithful Services, 
were ineffectual securities for the life and bonour 
of a British Commander, 
against the resentment of a deluded Populace, 
and the interested views of a State Junto.” 
* Si William Ashburnham, bart. 
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age has admitted this a real fact, which I think is 
proof enough here, and might have been stronger 
at Rome, where perhaps these pretensions in the 
course of 300 years had been called to a popular 
scrutiny. Is this your point ? and would not such 
a traditionary evidence be sufficient to prove it 2" 


Feb. 27, 1762. 

“Tam a little surprised that Dr. Taylor did not 
explain the difficulty he proposed to you, about the 
Roman money in Nepos. Gronovius-inistook the 
matter quite, and I think your solution is not the 
trueone. The passage in Paterculus is a different 
thing. When the sort of money is not mentioned 
after the numerals, it is always sesterces ; but when 
eris follows, it is the old way of reckoning, per es 
grave, or the brass pound. ‘Though this was not so 
common, it was perhaps in the ephemeris of a clerk 
of the kitchen (where so many pence and half-pence 
must be broüght to account) more convenient, and 
always as easily understood. From the time of the 
Papirian law, and under many of the first emperors, 
the As was half an ounce, and consequently 24 Asses 
(which made one Denarius and a half, or 6 sesterces) 
were a pound of brass. The passage in Nepos without 
an ellipsis would be, £erna millia pondo cris : mille 
pondo was | sex millia sestertiorum, or] about 504. 
sterling, and terna millia [or 3 times mille pondo] 
just 3 fimes as much, or 3504. per month; i.e.- 
1800/. per year. 'l'his was the expence of Atticus’ 
table, and a very moderate one, considering his 
great fortune, 10 or 12,0007. a year. The passage 
in Cesar is the same way of reckoning. He pre- 
sented Scava for his gallant behaviour millibus du- 
centis zris, WITH A HUNDRED POUNDS [Qu. 640 ?] 
or, as we should now say, with a hundred guineas ; 
for an exact precision in such matters is ridiculous. 
—Gronovius’s account of the passage in Nepos is not 
quite so bad as you represent it. He reckons the 


terna millia eris, not at 5/.15s. per month, but 
_ at 


/ 
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at 121. 5s. ; and consequently, the whole year's ex- 
pence, at 147/. But Gronovius, which is not usual 
with him, falls here into a grammatical error, mis- 
takes the ellipsis which he had so often had occasionto 
mention, and takes £erna millia «ris to be tres mille 
nummi crei, which neither the language, nor the 
reason of the thing, will bear." 


Mr. Bowyer to Mr. CrLAnkr. 
March..... 1762. 


** You have made the expences of Atticus suitable 
tohischaracter. But a small objection still remains, 
which I doubt not but you can remove. ‘The sub- 
ject of Zs grave has employed the pen of Perizo- 
nius, who makes it to consist only in allowing ten 
Asses to the-Denarius, according to the first valua- 
tion, instead of sixteen, which was the alteration 
of U.C. 537. His opinion would be but an opi- 
nion, were it not supported by the authority of Plu- 
tarch, who describes the sum, which Livy calls 
15,000 ceris [gravis | to be1500 Denarii, in the time 
of Cato the Censor. At this rate no consideration 
is had of how many Asses made a pound, but only 
of the net proportion it bore to the Denarius, viz. 
of ten to one in the old pound in distinction to what 
it bore in the new pound of xvi to one. As you 
make the 3,000 cris of Atticus to be so many times 
Q4 Asses, because 24 Asses made then a pound: so 
in Cato's time, the As being one ounce, we should 
say his 15,000 ceris was so many times XII Asses, i. e. 
180,000 Asses, or 11,250 Denari. ] want your 
Pondo to carry me through in both periods." W. B. 


Mr. Bowyer to Mr. CrAnkE. 
| March .... 1769. 
«The difficulty you mention in Cornelius Nepos 
came before me long since in Czsar’s Commentaries, 
But, as I worked for Booksellers, who contracted for 
little, and did not pay me that little, I cut the knot, 
rather than untied it. I said, that after the Romans 
Vou. IV. Hu came 
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came to reckon by sesferces, and understood see- 
terces, where nothing else was expressed ; so-they 
understood sesterces, though eris was sometimes 
added ; because in the word sesterce, which wes 
always understood, its relation to the as is implied. 
So many two’s and a half, or so many fours, means 
so many four asses. At this rate 3000 cris would 
be 3000 H.s. eris. 3000 H.s. would be 254. 
that 25 x 12=300/. per annum. Whether this 
is high enough for the dignity of Atticus, you must 
determine. 

The passage in Cxsar’s Commentaries which I 
hinted at is, De Bell. Civ. 1. itt. 53, where the Cen- 
turion Sceva, whose shield had been pierced through 
with 230 holes, is rewarded by Caesar with mzdlibus 
ducentis eris. One MS. leaves out eris ; but we 
gay, it is the same thing whether in or out. ‘Thus 
Pliny, N.H. v. c. ii. eris nostri summa est H. s. 
ecexii. If H. s. had been left out, would not the 
game sense have been meant. Thus I am in the 
dark, and expect greater light from you. w.n 


March 27, 1762. 

* I find, by your letter, tliat what I did to save. 
Aiticus’s credit was at my own expence, and I thank 
you for bringing me back again to.Perizonius’s opi 
vion. ‘The accounts of the Roman «cris can be 
adjusted no other way : and there seems to be no 
difficulty, not even what Perizonius himself (as Mr. 
Ward represents him) seems to suggest. When the 
Asses were made sextantarii, the old asses librales 
passed for six ; when unctales, tle seztantarii were 
dupondio ; and in the next reduction the unciales 
had that estimate. But the old proportion of rec- 
koning ten asses to a denarius was never altered in 
their accounts ; though in common currency a de- 
narius passed for 16. My son tells me, that the 
Spaniards have at present an instance exactly of the 
same nature.— l'here was an old Spanish dollar, ez 


peso 
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peso of 11 rials, 2 maravedies, which, though it 
as been now disused for many years, and the cur- 
rent dollar, or piece of 8, is 20 rials; yet, in all 
accounts whatsoever where the dollar is used, it ie 
reckoned at the old estimate of eleven rials two ma- 
ravedies. 

What is now to be said to the passage in. Nepos? 
Nothing more, than that this is the true reading. 
This seems upon the whole to be a fair conclusion. 
Atticus was remarkable for his frugality. His ex- 
pences ran no higher in ses£erfio centies, than they 
did before in sestertio vicies. But these terna millia 
eris were the expence of his own table, not of his 
household. Plutarch says, that Cato, when lie was 
pretor, and even consul, spent no more usually for 
supper than &ccae: .... rpidxovla, 15d. English. The 
whole amount of this for a month would only be 2/. 
at most. Allowing half as much more for his pran- 
dium, which was generally incoctum, the whole 
would be 3/. per month. This could not possibly 
be his whole family expences—Atticus’ terna millia 
were just ¢/irice as much, and might probably sup- 
port a table at that time with tolerable elegance : 
for as nocustoms or inland duties were, for a great 
part of that time, paid in Italy, provisions must be | 
very cheap *. Bina millia aris was often given as 
a present by the Roman Senate to ambassadors from 
foreign states. This made Cesar’s reward to Scaeva 
a fashionable gratuity. o. 

These passages suggest to me a query or two that 
has some relation to them, from your Preface to 
Montesquieu's Rise and Fall, &c. "There you place 
the asses sextaniarii about A. U. 490. JL know it 
is not possible to fix the time, but surely this is 
placing that event rather too high. The first Punic 
war began A. U. 489, and lasted 24 years. Pliny 


* The reason given is plausible ; but (I think) Dr. Arbuthnot 
has determined, that the necessaries of life were much the same 
a$ with us; but the luxuries much higher. T.F. 


HH Says, 


é 
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:says, librale pondus eris imminutum bello Punico 
primo, cum impensis respublica non. sufficeret. 
This looks as if the war had continued some years 
before they were reduced to that necessity, and 
would induce one to fix that reduction nearer A. U. 
500. Then you sav, 47 years afterwards, A.U. 537, 
the asses unciales were introduced: that was cer- 
tainly done, A. U. 537, when Fabius Maximus 
was dictator. Both Livy and the Capitoline marbles 
agree inthis. ‘The next step, the reducing the asses 
to half an ounce, is more disputed. You say, A.U. 
676, when Papirius Turdus was tribune; Ains 
worth when Pupirtus CanBO was protor 586, ten 
years later: Pliny says, mox lege Papiria ; which 
surely does not implythat tliis was done at a greater 
distance than the former reduction, but came on 
sooner. Why therefore should we not place it, 
A. U. 543, when C. Papirius Turdus was tribune, 
according to the Capitoiine marbles, 8 years after a 
foriner reduction 2” 


May 12, 1764. 
* We were for a month in the spring taken u 
inuch with nursing the folks in the family, and had 
four different dinners, &c. to attend every day in 
diflereit rooms. But they got well by degrees, all 
but poor Nanny, who was prevailed upon to set out, 
though in a very indifferent state of health, last 
Friday was se’nnight for Paris. You know her com- 
panion as Miss Browne, now Mrs. Schutz. They 
set out. (qu. Dr. Lowth ?) on Friday morning from 
London, lay that night at Dover, and dined next 
day at Calais, after a fine passage of three hours. 
I consented to this expedition, though with some 
reluctance, in hopes that change of air and exercise 
might do her good ; for we have tried every. thing. 
They propose returning in about six weeks. 
I am not at all surprised at poor Mr. Hurst’s case. 
Whence. Mr. Markland had his observation I know 
not. Itseemsasifit was made on purpose for him. 
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I am swre:nobody. has taken more pains te verify it, 
But I think it may extend to the happy as well as 
the unfortunate. Tully, if-f remember right, somez 
where says, malta patent ad animum foramina. 
Some of those inlets were left open to do mischief, 
and then, reflecting on the ravage they had made, 
everset. the mind. I-heartily pity him, because he 
suffers both from his own sensibility and indiscretion. 
. I do not expect to hear fram Dr. Taylor but at 
Greecas calendas. A man that is always in the 
world has no leisure: as a man that is quite out of 
at has too much. But how shall we adjust the 
scale? You do it only when the Parliament rises ; 
and Mr. Markland, when he gets a party at Whist*.” 


August 11, 1764. . 

* Instead of answering your queries, I have sent 
up another budget, the whole cargo, that you might 
not be under any future apprehensions. I have 
copied the last chapter since I came from Dorking 
from the loose papers it lay in; for I was notable: 
to judge of it myself without seeing it upon a some- 
thing fairer ground. I have nothing more to add to 
it, but a few references, &c. which may take up 
eight or ten pages ; and then I must beg the favour 
of having it [7.e. thatchapter | down again, that I may 
put them in their right places. But I was willing 
to have you see it as it is, that I night correct, 
alter, or expunge any part of it that you dislike. - 
As to triumphs, I beg you would abate as much of 
them as you please (say except Ruzus) ; I desire 
none : Gronovius is the only person that I think I 
have treated with rather too much freedom. But 
his is the merest Dutch Professors book that ever 
was printed. It is all triumph, but often without 
victory. Instead of pursuing his subject regularly, 
as the different value and alterations of the coins 
shouzd have suggested ; he has, in. almost every ' 


* See before; P. 983. |. ] | 
en lecture, 
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leeture, the pleasure of exhibiting the mistakes of 

some poor culprit or other, whois to be correeted : 

as Manutias, Alexander Sardas, Panvinius, Agri- 

cola, Saville, &c. But detecting errors is a dif 

ferent thing from establishing truth. ‘You have 

done me a great deal of honour in laying any P 

of these papers before 74. Q. * For though I de 

not value the opinions of those two vowels half 

so much as that of two consonants, JJ. B.; yet I 

should be glad to know any exceptions that are  — 

. made to these accounts, especially while they may — 
. be altered. If you think it would be any entertain- — 
ment. to the said gentleman to give him the second ill 
and fifth chapters likewise ; you may do just as you em 
please, upon condition that you let me know how—* 
the fifth will bear the test, which you have never—— 
seen at all. When you have gone through it, send ai 
me your Observanda to Buxted. Tucker's coach. 


will bring them up on Tuesday, and you will have=== 
them that afternoon." 








| Oct.2, 1764. 

* [ should be glad to have the pleasure of seeingzzm- 
you at any time when you are disposed to make an aea 
excursion into the country. But the thoughts ofr 4 
having your designs disconcerted by such a httleeme 
accident as a glass of wine upon the frett, gives me e 
a good deal of concern. What attention must you = 
pay to such a peevist inside as yoursis! No wonder 2T 
that our country beer, with the yeast not purged o 
bya proper age, puts it into a ferment. 

I had your parcel here on Friday night ; but, 2 
being a little tired with the journey, and busy the am 
next duy in unpacking, and settling in our winter 
quarters, I had not time to look it over till Saturdg 
evening. I shall takeall ycur hints, and exami 













* The Right Honourable Arthur Onslow, Speaker e” 
of Commons ; with whom Mr. Bowyer was for many 
habits of confidential intimacy. 
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te references ; T ha t the Teast 
tris question. rapes Bt only A ey ie » 


but en that must be roche rte Ace shall 


3d rou think it xe 3X " 
nottiad timate’ Ke am ot cad pice 
ee i hostels tet’ 


erm ‘h as relate more es e ri a 
ae Northern Ani nti, n 
— Inow write in great hurry to save the post. The 
Val Bete {has jut sent by ote coach a whole 


(2 For hin Connexion of Saxon Coa Ai 

Jeremiah Milles ; an oppidan at ton ;- admitted a 
EE i ioibna- nt Corpus Christ Christi College, peiora 
proceeded M. A. 1735, B. and D. D. 1747 ; and went out 
comnpounder, In the Church, of which he became a 

‘ara eurly period of life, he di is 


FAS. 1741, E. S.17...; and bad the honour of succeeding 


nities ree i (as well as in his 
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cargo of remarks in a very obliging manner. Ido 
not yet know what they are. Company is just come 


% 


in; and I can only say that I am, &c. 


Devon, recited in Mr. Gough's British Topography in that county, 
He was also engaged in illustrating the Danish Coinage, and the 
Domesday Survey, on both which subjects, it is believed, he left 
much valuable matter. It is much to be regretted that he under 
took the ill-supported cause of Rowley, though he certainly did 
not deserve the illiberal retorts of Critics, who, if they were 
better masters of the subject, certainly shewed themselves his 
inferiors in candour, good-breeding, and indeed common hy 
Danity. 
O£v dt wavdapelup Aofw sdev oiov eitar 
Oppals mAENS oAo(uioy pl ov Epsvyuc. . 
Amongst the most formidable of his antagonists on the subject 
of Rowley were the anonymous author of the “ Archeological 
Epistle ;" and George Steevens, esq. whose ridicule on the ocea- 
sion was uncommonly witty, but unpardonably severe.—The 
Dean died Feb. 13, 1784 ; and was buried on the 19th in the 
church of St. Ednund the King, where an elegant monument 
by Bacon is thus inscribed : 
** In memory of 
JEREMIAH Mirrzes, D. D. 
Dean of Exeter, 
Rector of these united parishes, 
and President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
who died Feb. 13, 1784, aged 70 years. 
And of Enitu his wife, 
daughter of the most Rev. Dr. John Potter, 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who died June 9, 1761, aged 35 years. 
Among the Scholars of his time he was conspicuous 
for the variety and extent of his knowledge : 
and, to the cultivation of an elegant and correct taste 
for Poiite Literature, 
superadded the most judicious researches 
into the abstruse points and learning of Antiquity. 
His public character was distinguished 
by an unremitted zeal and activity in those stations 
to which his merit had raised him. 
In private life he was beloved and respected 
for the natural swcetness of his disposition, 
the piety of his manners, and integrity of his conduct. 
Blessed with a Consort worthy of himself, 
amiable, affectionate, and truly pious, 
they mutually fulfilled every domestic duty 
with chearfulness and fidelity : 
and their grateful children have the fullest confidence, 
that they are gone to receive in a more perfect state 
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Oct. 33," 1764. 


* As I had no great expectations from the Dean of 
ceter’s papers, I. sat down to them with more in- 
Terence than they deserved ; for he has read much 
on the subject, and with a particular attention to 
2 Saxon nummulary estimates. I found nothing 
his observations upon the third chapter (i. e. the 
lling) that gave me any trouble; though he 
uld not be persuaded that there ever was such a 
in, or that it was reduced from five to four pence ; 
d.yet he admitted the very premisses that made 
is reduction very evident ; viz. that the Saxon 
und,consisted of two hundred and forty pence; 
d that there were sixty shillings in the pound. 
awever, I think myself much obliged to him for 
ing over even the references in this chapter so mi- 
tely, and giving his sentiments so freely. It is 
eonly way to clear up such obscure questions. 

But im the next chapter (the Mark) I found myself 
uch more obliged to him. I had fallen in with the 
mmon opinion, that the mark and marcus were 
nonymous terms, and used for the same coin; 
d thought that the eight half marks in Alfred's 
xs and four mancuses immediately following were 
e same estimates. But I am inclined to think, as 
2 Dean of Exeter does, that the mark was never 
2d among the Saxons, but for a nummulary weight, 
a terminus ; that applying it to their coins was an 
"or. The only séruple that remains with me, is 
2» frequent mention of marks in Alfred's will; the 


the certain and final rewards 
of their exemplary lives upon earth." . 


Jean Milles had three sons ; Jeremiah, of Lincoln's-inn, and of 
hioburyin Hertfordshire, who married, June 9, 1780,the heiress 
“dward Gardiner, esq. of that place ; and by her had a daughter 
l son; John, of Lincoln's-inn, fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Ford ; and Richard, M. A. student of Christ-church 1778, pre- 
ary of Exeter, chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter, rector (sine- 
e) of West 'l'erring in Sussex, and vicar of Kenwyn in Corn- 
4; and two daughters, Charlotte, the eldest, who died June 
1777 ; and Amelia. 
version 
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version is wery antient, and he allows that marcus 
there must mean coins, and not weights *. How- 
ever, as the other opinion is in all appearance right, 
do manus—I come into it, and thank him for it. 
is makes rio alteration in the value of the mancus, 
nor ts the least objection against the utterance of. 
those coins. But if the mark is only a nummuhary 
weight, the consequence is, that the oras connected 
with it are onlv the lesser divisions of the same 
weight, and must be considered (whatever was the 
oxiginof the same) in that light only. This will of ne- 
sity occasion the whole fourth chapter to be cast 
into a new form. What air and exercise may bring 
me to is uncertain ; but it will certainly be 
against the grain antiquo me includere ludo. Now 
eadem est mens, non ctas. Trebati, quid faciam © 
prescribe." 


Jan. 3, 1765. 

* How much am I obliged to you for a mot 
elegant and agreeable present 4- to our Church-library, 
which I received on Tuesday morning! It gave me 
the more pleasure, as it was opening the new year 
so auspiciously with a book that will be as much 
looked into as any in the library ; and upon a sub- 
ject that does not seem to admit of many more im- 
provements. Iam likewise commissioned by the - 

an ar:d the rest of our body to make their very 
grateful acknowledgments for the favour you hav 


* * Carried away by the current of these great authorities, I bad 
followed imnlicitly, and continued ia the same mistake, if it 
not been for the friendly admonition of the very worthy Desnd 
Exeter. Hecouvinced me that it was an error ; and will, } hope 
excuse the liberty I take in making this public acknowledgmett. 
All that can be said in favour of that universally prevailing op- | 
rion, is, that it was of long standing, and by this prescripti 
had acquired an indisputed possession, which by Dr. Milles's mat 
acute and decisive examination must be given up at last." Clarke 
on Coins, p. 307. 

+ This was Mr. Folkes’s ** Table of G:ld and Silver Coins;" # 
is stated in a former volume. 


done 
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nethem. You may be sure that I had not the 
st scruple about terms or ceremonies, in ordering 
> loose leaf to be prefixed. Jt was making me a 
npliment that I ought to be pleased with, and 
2refore from a principle of self-love willing to per- 
tuate ; though at present it puts me under some 
advantages, | cannot shew the book with so much 
edom, as I should otherwise do. You have cer- 
rdy disposed of it in these two volumes to the 
st advantage you could. The coins and the ex- 
nations are much the better for being separate, 
d may be turned to with more ease. The word 
illing was used very soon after the Conquest for 
e twentieth part of the pound sterling. The 
nglish, fond of their own language, applied it to 
ie Norman solidus, or solt, and called their own 
ulling the groat; which was, agreeably to the 
oman custom, the £remissis of the shilling. 

[have done nothing this two months. My thoughts 
we been called off to very different objects. "My 
tfe has been very ill of a fever occasioned by a 
vere cold, which she neglected so long, that it 
‘ought her to death’s door. I thank God, she is 
w quite recovered ; but as long as she goes to 
tly prayers in the winter, she will be in danger of 
king cold perpetually, which ends in rheumatic 
mplaints, and makes her scarce able to walk. 

warm contests about the government of Mi- 
rca have affected us. My son, as secretary to 
e Deputy Governor, could not properly avoid 
wing some concern in them, and may perhaps lose 
is post ; though it is a little hard to make persons 
iffer for what they do by the direction of their su- 
Priors in office. 

Lam glad Mrs. Bowyer rubson so well. I advise 
er to fight all her weapons through, and die with 
§ much skill as she can; though I hope at a very 
istant period.” 


* The 


UARGAA-VAMLIUCIAMCUA MA, AER RS Uu wuun 
over, I¢ is submitted to your decision, like 
chancery, which you may dismiss, or d 
upon the points in question at leisure. I h 
will be able to read it, though it is copied 

aughter ; for writing is not so agreeable to 
used to be; my hand tires, and especially wi 
tired of the subject. The Dean has read ag 
of this middle-age learning, weighed almost 
coins in England, sent to Paris for the w 
those in the French king’s library, and dea 
in Danish Antiquaries, &c. ; but his sentin 
not seem to be so clearly digested as migt 
pected. His reading seems rather to puzz 
explain a question. But you will see wha 
offered in answer to his objections, and will 
know what you think of it, whether it 1s sat 
or not. The thoughts of new-modeling tk 
fourth chapter distresses me much. 

I find that you are the only person at last. 
to assist poor Mr. Wright *: he seems to b 
tired out ; I could not have thought that a s 
been such a difficulty. Mr. Gerison seem: 
what he says you are, all spirits.” 


March. 19 
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favour you have done poor Mr. Wright, for I do 
not know that he could have been accommodated 
‘any other way : all his other friends wanted either 
- interest or inclination ; and it is really hard that the 
incumbents of livings under value must be obliged 
to dispense. ‘The law says, that livings must be 
-eight pounds or upwards in the King's books. These 
are no longer in the King’s books ; they are dis- 
charged, they pay no first fruits; and in point of’ 
equity, as they are no longer in the King's books, 
one should think they should be discharged from 
this onus, as the other. But the observation in old 
Dean Colet's Clerwm will be always true : “ Super- 
stitiosa est observatio legum istarum que lucrose 
sunt, posthabitis iis que ad emendationem morum 
spectant." 
I hope vou received the copy of the letter to th 
Dean of Exeter, which I sent by the coach, and 
_ that you will at leisure give me your opinion how 
far my answer 1s satisfactory or not: and then you 
may do what you please with it. The chief points 
in dispute are, the incrementum, the solidus of four 
pence, the ¢hrymsa, and the reduction of the man- 
cus. The mark I give up—but think it a horrid 
thing to have a whole chapter to new-model, and 
write all over again :—though I am much obliged 
to the Dean of Exeter; for, to prevent you from 
. Funning into any mistakes is being very much your 
friend.” 







May 4, 1765. 


€ “I thank you for your letter, which came full 
& “me enough for any purposes that I had in view, and 
Much sooner than my own resolutions. My business 
does not require much dispatch. The papers that 
" You obliged me with, for making some alterations in 
second and third chapters, are not yet entered, 
; Tor] have never seen those chapters since the be- 
- ginning 
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ginning of last November, and so had no opportunity 
of entering them. Besides, many different principles 
concur in producing the present state of suspence; 
the disagreeable office, the repetita crambe 1n re- 
viewing these Danish estimates, the trouble of new- 
modeling and new-writing a whole chapter, the- 
gloom of the winter, having no eyes for candle— 
light, or hands for very cold weather, bring on suc. 
a state of indifference to these pursuits, that I murit— 
wait for alittle more warm sun, tortoise-like, before 
I can put myself in motion. However, having— - 
& good opinion of the principles and judgment off 
your old friend the late Speaker, I suspected that E- 

ad treated the intermediate state of the Parliament... 
between the conclusion of the Saxon governmen® 
and the beginning of the two houses, a little toa» 
concisely. I have therefore reviewed it, and sent- 
you up all I am able to discover of any moment im 
that question. "i'his appears to me to be the ra 
state of it; and you may put it into his hands s 
from yourself, as a reform made from his animad— 
versions ; though, to tell you the truth, all the pa— 
sages he appealed to were, like the de apibus in the 
Confessors laws, mere general terms, that prove 
nothing at all. 

I think at present to send you up the second andl 
third chapters to put into the press as soon as you 
are at leisure after the rising of the Parliament. É 
shall get the fourth ready by the time you ha@ 
printed off these. But, in the mean time, Tapprore 
your thought much of having little head-pieces 
ad captandum populum, which I beg you would 
provide by a pretty good hand. Those in Dr. Ri- 
chardson's edition of ** Godwin de Preesulibus” are 
well done, and might minister good hints to the 
engraver. 

‘or the first chapter : 

1. Domitian’s commissary paying subsidies to th© 
German princes ; on one side a Roman town, wi 

tables 
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tables on the outside the gate, with bags of money, 
a Roman delivering one to a German prince ; tents, 
troops at a distance behind. ! 

2. A view of the Western part of the Empire, 
with part of the Danube, ships unloading, and 
traffic carrying on with the Getze—distinguished by. 
their dress, quivers on. 

3. Roger bishop of Salisbury sitting in the Ex- 
chequer, and raising the incrementum to the Crown. 

4. Athelstan and the Dane, with their booty about 
them, making the new ordinances about money. 
A. table with a clerk before them, with the uaa 
moneta on a scroll. , 

5. Mr. Vertue's ornament a little altered ; ruins 
of Roman buildings pulled down to erect Gothic. 

6. The emblems of the Roman coinage, from one 
of their coins. 

Pray what is in the three new volumes of the 
Bishop of Gloucester *? Do not the two first stand 
unimpeached of any great incorrectness ? and is the 
argument concluded, and wound up at last r” 


July 3, 1765. 
“JT am much obliged to you for giving me leave 
to employ so much of your time, and exercise your 
be so often, upon these trifling amusements. 
if 1 am incorrigible, you must excuse me, 1 
do not know how to part with a liberty that makes 
me such advantageous returns. I assure you that I 
profit much by your sentiments, as they teach 
me how to correct or explain my own. But, though 
i trespass so much upon your time and patience, [ 
cannot forbear telling you, that you sometimes, 
though undesignedly, pay me in kind. Your con- 
versation with the Dean of Exeter, though I was 
much pleased with what you said, has produced 
terrible effects. I have just now received a letter of 
60 pages, which was very kindly intended to save 


* Dr. Warburton's ** Divine Legation.” 
me 
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me the trouble of any farther researches upon this 
dark subject. You had pleased him much in saying, 
that he knocked iny project at head; and this, I dare 
say, encouraged uim to give it the coup de grace. 
You shall judge by the beginning of his letter : he 
says, The business of Proselytism is of a bewitching 
nature ; there is a sort of compliment paid to our 
reason in every conquest of this kind; you are not 
to wonder, therefore, if 1 endeavour to work farther 
conversions," &c. But to be obliged to be armed 
upon all occasions, and take the field whenever 
these conquerors take a pleasure in attacking you, 
is just like living in the neighbourhood of old Rome, 
and be forced either to submit, fight, or fly. ‘These 
are a sort of slavish conditions, and I wish I could 
get quit of them ; but that is not at present in my 
power: I must bear with them—/oc mihi eredendun 
est. All the lamentations in the world will not | 
make it less. He has got some strange fancies in 
his head, about Danish weights, Danish pennies, 
&c. He has read much upon the subject, and some 
of his observations are not without their use. 

But the chicf business of this letter was, to tell 
you that I have just got my liberty ; and, if you 
have a mind to make a visit at Dorking, and my 
company is not disagreeable to Mr. Markland, 
would meet vou there for two nights and a day- 
What disgust Mr. Markland has taken I know not 3 
and it puzzles me a little to think that there shoul 
be so much candour with so much credulity : fo* 
I can truly say, though saving it generally signifie 
very little, that I have done nothing that ought t€? 
offend him or any body : but there is some pleasure" 
in saying it, because it is true, if there be any suck® 
thing as truth— | 

Si qua est que restet adhuc mortalibus usquam 

Intemerata fides. 

e Under this seal, you will give me leave to assur 
you that I am, dear Sir, your most obliged an 
obedient W. CraRKE." 

e J than | 


4. 
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June 11, 1766. 


* [ thank you for the books, and the sheets you 
rent with them. I see nothing wrong that has es- 
caped your notice. I wish I was nearer to you ; it 
-might save you some trouble : but that is unpossible 
——you must be content to correct as yougo. When 
I make the notes aud text differ, you see I cannot 
promise for any great exactness. But I think, now 
the House is up, and you possibly may have some- 
thing more leisure, if you would read over as much 
of the copy as makes a sheet before-hand, and send 
me an account of the doubts you raise, or the errors 
you discover, they might be adjusted before the 
sheet was sent to press, and consequently no delay ; 
but this as you see most expedient. For my part, 
I have just now fallen into very unexpected troubles: 
Bishop Ellys*, in his “ Discourses on Liberty,” has 
a whole chapter on the English Parliament ; and 
says, “ before the Conquest, during the Saxon Con- 
stitution, the Commons had always a share in the 
Legislative Authority,” p. 203, ad finem. 

I cannot let this pass unnoticed ; and therefore 
must beg of you to send ine down the fifth chapter, 
as soon as you can, that I may go to work, and 
reply to all his arguments. This is the consequence 
of getting into the press: if ever vou get me in 
there again, you shall squeeze me to death +. 

I own I was pleased to see Grzvius and you, two 
great masters of punctuation, puzzle a passage by 
mere skill, and make the sentiment not quite so 
obvious, nor the language so easy as before, 

Iam sorry Mr. Markland thinks of leaving Milton 
court. What will become of him? He will not 
easily find such airy rooms, dry soil, and in many 
respects a desirable situation. Besides, I do not love 
removing old plants : and the very trouble of packing 
up must be disagreeable. lam sure it would be so to 

Yours, &c. | W. Cranxz." " 

* Dr. Anthony Ellys, Bishop of St. David's; see under 1768. 

1 See “ Tbe Connexion of Coins," p. 454—467. 
Vor.IV. . | ] 1 corm V 
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July 5, 176. 
* Though I dread the appearance of one of your 
» packets, and am so busy in the Saxon Parliaments, 


that I might plead privilege, and be excused from. 


all other business, yet I thank you for sending me 
this sheet. 

I am as callous in some things as Dr. Swift, but 
notinall. I would not trouble the publick with the 
nasty ideas that he has done. 

I am sorry to hear the melancholy tale about 
Milton court, and could heartily wigh that I wes 
able to meet you there ; but I dare not venture. M 
feet are very tender—I have not been on horsebac 
above these seven months. If the exercise should 
give me the gout, and lay me upat an inn, I should 
not know what to do, or how to get back again; 
and am at present much concerned about getting to 
Buxted. 

If I can contrive any way, or think myself able 
to go to Dorking, it cannot be before the 7th of 
August; but you shall hear before that time. 

] should be proud to have a sheet or two printed 
under your approbation, without traversing these 
two Counties; perhaps the following pages may want 
less correction." 


1766. 

'* T thank you for the alterations you have made 
in this sheet, and approve them all—1 wish vou had 
made more—more lam sure were necessary, at least 
in the fosmer sheet. But I take it for granted that 
these were my mistakes, and can say nothing in ex- 
cuse, but that from the beginning f very honestly 
advertized you of these two things : First, that, the 
same idéas occurring so often, there would probably 
be such a sameness of expression, as would be dis 
gusting. Secondly, that, as I had never read it over 
" but with regard to the matter, many expressions 
might be incorrect, and such as ought to be alteréd, 
and would occasion no great trouble in alterne 


- 


J 
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"This you have now done, to my great content, in 
this sheet ; pray go on triumphantly, as if you were 
just mounting your car of immortality. e have 
no such carriages in the country. Whenever that 
rattling car of yours comes to our door, I am 
ten times in a worse condition than Gracchus's wife 
at the soutid of the Fasces. Itrembleall over, and 
expect to be carried immediately into some airy 
region, God knows whither! For my part, I would 
almost as soon ride Skymmington, as be riding 
about in the clouds. It always gives me the vapours. 
I would not part with the ease and repose of the 
Country for any of those airy equivalents that you 
can give us in Town. Iam entirely of the same 
miud with that unambitious antient Sage, Quz ve- 
tulum protulit immortalitati. But how was I re- 
lieved, when, after so much rattle, I ventured to look 
into your packet, and found there nothing worse 
than two or three blunders or omissions! =~ 
I have never seen the sheet F. When another 
packet comes down, pray let me have it; though I 
ope that will not be, till you can send four or five 


. sheets together : heartily wishing that those sheets 


od! | ae ae Aa 


of Heraldry, which come on next, will not give 
you much trouble ; as that office is held only in 
Greece, where you will easily find admittance. 

You have done me the honour to put my senti- 
ments about the digamma in the note to p.42. I 
should have been just as well content with your own, 
and that delay saved. 

For God’s sake get Mr. Markland out of that house 
as fast as you can. Betwixt villainy and folly, they 
will tease him to death. Cannot he pack up his 
books, and put them into some friend's custody, till 
he could get into a new lodging? I should be glad 
to see him here till these matters are settled. e 
are quite snug, not a soul in the lane but ourselves. 
I will promise him he shall see nobody ; and we have 
is much garden to walk in as hecould wish. Pray 
persuade him to it. I do not care to write, because 


I12. lwouM) 


- 1 
"o -—— Fn» 
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I would not enter into this wretched affair. I thought. 
Mrs. Rose a quiet, honest, indolent woman, but not 
fit to govern a family. “What do you mean by Mr. 
Markland's burning his two Plays * ; what othew 
besides the “ Supplices ;” and are they really burn® 
by order? You see the fate we must all come to * 
hat have you to do now but burn your press, that 
produces such an offspring, that so well deserves, 
. and yet must not bear the light? I, who am just 
| going to the place of execution, cannot take my 
eave of you without some emotion and penitence. 
Adieu, therefore, dear sir ; and believe me to be, 
&c, &c" 
Aug. 30, 1766. 

.. * Now you have succeeded. so happily in your 
very charitableintentions to serve poor Mr. Goodwin, 
‘what a melancholy thing is it for me to tell you, 
that I am the only person left to thank you for it! 
The good honest man is just dead: the loss of his 
eye-sight obliged him to use much less exercise than 
before; and his sedentary life, and perhaps some 
disconsolate reflections upon the present state of 
his family, hastened his death. He has left a widow 
and five children ; and if Mr. Sinith’s Trustees are 
impowered to bestow any part of this charity upon 
Clergymen’s widows, they cannot perhaps find 8 
more deserving object. You may suggest this to 
them, and hear their answer. You will have the 
pleasure of doing good, though you do not always 
see the fruits of it. 

If my name has ever been mentioned to the Trus- 
tees upon this occasion, I beg you would in a most 
respectful manner present my very grateful acknow- 
ledgments, and thank them for their good office 
We are just as much obliged to them, as if Mr. 
Goodwin had lived to receive this benefaction. 

. * The two Iphigenia ; which Mr. Markland scriously talked 
of burning; but they were afterwards published. Scep.2%i 
and, whilst this sheet is printing, a new edition of them is ad- 

ertised from the Oxford press. 1 wish 


6 
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I] wish you jov of Mr. Nichols's prospect of doing 
so well in his hazardous complaint *.” — 
Sept. 30, 1766. . 
* [thought you would have hazarded a proof- 
sheet, as we did a journey, to Chichester. We had 
a very safe, but fatiguing expedition ; came through 
in a day, an experiment which I shall never try 
again. It would be the easiest and most convenient 
thing in the world, if we could change*horses at 
proper stages. But, as that cannot be done, we 
were above an hour in the dark, when the weather 
and roads were both so fiue. What must we have 
done, 1f both, or either of them, had been bad? 

I had an accident the night before I set out, which 
made iny journey much more troublesome, though 
I very mercifully escaped doing myself any great 
hurt. I went up on Wednesday evening, to help my 
wife to lock our linen chest; and, having had a little 
touch of the gout a day or two before, had the heels 
of my shoes down. In coming down the garret- 
stairs, I trod upon one of the shoe-straps ; and this 
fixing the foot that was to move, but did not stir, I 
lost my balance, and fell headlong down stairs into 
the room, and was surprised to find my head on the 
floor, and my heels on the stair-case. I got up, and 
was very thankful for receiving so little hurt, only a 


broken shin, and an elbow a little bruised ; when — 


I might have broken a leg or an arm with all the 
ease 1n the world, and been laid up at Buxted the 
whole winter. A very merciful escape! But 
hanging down my leg all the next day has made it 
angry ; and I dare not stir out, for fear of provoking 
it still more; so that at present nursing a broken 
shin is my chief business. 

I hope this will find your inside in a better way, 
and reduced to a state of tranquillity. I lost almost 
all the benefit of the summer ; was not on horseback 

* Avery severe and dangerous fever and sore throat; which 
had very nearly prevented the present Writer from furthestob- 
truding himself on the publick, . 

mE above 


hi 
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above three or four times, all my mornings almost 
being taken up in making a rough catalogue of Mr. 
Medley’s books. He is so very civil that I could not 
refuse him. I have got a new curate, who pleases 
the parish very well; but I find there is like to be 
no harmony between Mr. Gerison and him. I 
doubt Mr. Wright left some bad impressions. It is 
strange what an effect our own passions often have 
upon other people's, with which they had no sort of 
connexion; but this will end probably in nothing 
more than in a cool and distant dislike, which is 


much better than fire or faggot.” 


Dec. 11, 1766. 


* [n humble imitation of your more spirited pro- 
ceedings, I have written a sober remonstrance to 
Mr. Sylvester, Clerk of the Sussex roads, telling him 
how well disposed we were to encourage the revenue 
of the Post-office: willing to pay 6d. a sheet for 
going up and down ; but, if we must be charged with 
double duties, the business of publishing would not 
well bear such impositions. 

Say what you will of * Gloria Anglie," how the 
coin is to be read; but certainly, as such a curi 
osity, itis worth exhibiting, though I do not see 
how ET can connect with the reverse at all, 1 should | 

take the first opinion to be right. 

Do not spend too much time in your Laboratory 
at the Friars* : it is not worth it. “You have almost 
an equal mixture of confidence and suspicion, which 
is apt to run into either extreme, as your objects 
vary, which delude and seize you by turns. 

i: shall send up the fifth chapter to clear my hands 
of it. Ihave finished the account of our Parli- 
ments as well as I could; read it over, and sy 
whether it answers Mr. Harrison’s directions.” 


* Mr. Bowyer's Printing-office was then in White-Fryars; 
whepce he removed in the beginning of 1767, to Red Lion Pa» 


sage, Fleet-street, 
« J have 


cf. 
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Dec. 16, 1766. 


* I have made sad havock with this sheet, which 
will give you a great deal of trouble; but I believe 
I may promise to do so no more. I could not bear 
this, it was so awkwardly put together ; and therefore 
I have parted the sentiments, to dispose of them, as 
I thought, to moreadvantage- I hope you will un- 
derstand all the alterations ; for, as the margin of the 
page would not hold them all, I have sent the prin- 
cipal alterations of the threc first pages upon another 
sheet by themselves, which I send you here inclosed ; 
and in it I have sent the two engravings of Pepin 
and Charlemagne's coius, and must beg of you to get 
that little coin of Theodebert’s (the second in p. 22 
of Le Blanc) engraved by Mr. Lodge, to roll off 
with them, and shew the great difference. When 
this sheet has been in the press again, I must beg to 
see it.once more, to exercise your patience and 
mine." 


* You may tell Dr. Heberden that Dr. Wilkins's 
letter is at hisservice. The account must be as au- 
thentic as it is unexceptionable. That he should be 
for altering the Confessional, I can easily believe. 
But that a Physician should be for no Confessional at 
all, is to me quite incredible. If the College had no 
power to publish JDispensatories, or reject bad 
drugs, but every apothecary had the liberty of doing 
what seemed good in his own eyes, I am afraid many 
of his Majesty's good subjects would be great suf- 
ferers. It would be just so in the Church without a 
Confessional: there would be strange doings. Nor 
can I think that a man who has so little charity as to 
suspect Wake and Butler of Popery can have (what- 
ever his professions may be) much Religion." 


| Feb.11, 1767. 
* [ doubt you think me very dilatory; but I assure 
ou that I lose no time in my short mornings, and 
ave no time at all in the afternoon. | 
| Linke . 
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I like your beginning very well, especially what 
you say of Gronovius; only I have altered yield, 
as if that implied some rivalship. 

After this, I think what you have said wants am. 
little more opening, especially for common readers... 
as it would make them understand the doctrine ofi 
Sesterces much better. | 

I would have you alter any thing that I have said 
for better expressions ; only keep this method." 








Aug. 16, 1767. 

* | do not like this long silence. How do you 
do? and how did vou leave our old friend at Dor— 
king?. If he complains, he is a thousand timesss 
worse off than you or me.— There is nothing to re— 
lieve him but the reflections of his own mind. Ous- 
family connexions administer such comforts as he= 
can never expcrience, They help to soften the an—- 
guish of infirmities, by that tenderness and assistanceme 
which are themselves excellent medicines. J re— 
member with what compassion I used to look uponmsm 
the old invalids in Colleges, who were perhaps scarcez—- 
able to move, and had seen nobody for several dayssss 
together but a bedimaker. I believe that solitude== 
may be the nurse of sense, but not of the complaintasss 
which must in some degree or other attend old age.- 
I look upon old Mr. Baker * as one of the happiest of 
those recluses, who, without being confined to his 
bed, was found dead upon his back on the chamber- 
floor. 

I keep on rather mending, but feeble, and scarce 
able to bear the fatigue of riding above five or six 
: miles. But I intend to persist, though this weather 
and a variety of trifling visits have hindered me 
much. But perhaps the winter may undo all that 
has been done. If it does, we must submit, and 
have 4 due thankfulness for the lessening those com- 














* The celebrated Antiquary, of St. John's college, Cambridge; 
of whom see the Essays-and Illustrations, vol. V. p. 106. 
, 
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plaints, which, perhaps, are not to be entirely re- 
moved. Pray favour me with à line or two to let 
me know how you go on. 

P.S, I wish Toup would tell you why the expli- 
cation ofsudpéves is wrong. ‘The other sense seems 
to be an object much below a painter’s notice. Who 
| would think of describing in any figure, what could 
never possibly be seen, or, if it was, could not add 
the least beauty to it. It is just as if we were 
describing a graccful full-iength portrait of Van- 
dykes, and then saying that part of its drapery 
consisted of two pair of breeclics.” 


sept. 14, 1767. 
* What is become of you?) We have been im- 


Rent to know how you got to town, ever since 
r. Gerison told us that you mounted the box, 
and drove all before you to London, rather than 
return to your friends in the Country. I begin to 
doubt that something is not as it should be in the 
mner regions ; and that your back settlements are 
molested by some untoward accident or other. 
You would have made us very happy, if you would 
have taken a week's exercise upon one of our Rosi- 
bantes. We have no press-men, no politicks, no 
Pursuits to molest us. ‘Che only difficulty we are 
under, is to procure such fluids as pass smoothly ; 
every thing die m the country quiets the spirits, and 
makes us satisfied with all occurrences but bad 
Weather. Whiat escapes have I had, in all my little 
Farcuits, to come home without one shower !” 


( 460 ) 


No. XIII. 


DR.JOHN TAYLOR. (See vol. I. p. 229.) 


This eminent Scholar was born at Shrewsbury, 
where his father was a tradesman. 


“He was baptized at St. Alkmund’s church in 
Shrewsbury, June 22, 1704, at which church his 
father John "Taylor was married to his mother Anne 
Jarvis, on the 21st of September in the preceding 
year. | | 

*'Dlhe father was, I apprehend, admitted to his 
freedom as a ‘ barber chirurgeon, in the company 
of those artisans in Shrewsbury, on the 3d of Janu- 
arv 1694. I express this with some doubt, because 
it 1s not always eusy to distinguish the father of our 
learned Civilian from another person of the same 
names and trade, exactly a contemporary with hun 
in our town. In fact, another John Taylour (so the 
name is written in the document immediately to be 
quoted) was admitted to his freedom as ‘a barber 
chirurgeon and periwig maker’ in the same Com- 
pany, on the 23d of January 1699. I conceive 

owever the former entry to refer to our Doctor's 
father, as he was baptized (at St. Mary's) Oct. 11, 
1670. and the age of 29 seems too far advanced for 
a person to take up his freedom. 

* Though his occupation was humble, he was not 
without some pretensions to pedigree, if his father, 
the Rev. John Taylor, B. A. third master of Shrews- 
bury school, was, as there seems reason to believe, 
son of Andrew ‘T'aylour, a younger brother of the 
antient family of Tayleur of Rodington (now of Bun- 
tingsdale) of which I find a John Tailour, son of 
Galfrid, as early as 1313. Andrew ‘Taylour was 

) | admitted 
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adinitted a scholar of Shrewsbury school in 1588 ; 
the Doctor had an uncle of the same name. 

** As to the manner in which Taylor's destiny 
came to-soar above the res angusta domi, my grand- 
father, who was but four years his junior, used to 
relate that it wàs in consequence of lis father being 
employed to dress the wigs, and trim the beard, of 

Owen of Cundover, esq. * That gentleman 
was accustomed to converse with his barber con- 
cerning his fanuly, and his future prospects for his 
children : to all which the old man used to answer 
cheerily, except as to his son Jack, whom, he said, 
he could not get to take to the business, or to handle 
either the razor or comb. Hence, Mr. Owen de- 
termined to give young Taylor a learned education, 
in which expence he was, however, I doubt not, as- 
sisted by one of the exhibitions established from our 
school to St. John's college in Cambridge. I have 
been told that Dr. Taylor used to complain confi- 
dentially to his intimate friends, of the scenes of 
riotous festivity, of which gratitude obliged him to 

artake at the house of his Patron; whose favour he 
Js said to have at length forfeited by refusing to drink 
a Jacobite toast on his knees --.” 


Young Taylor took the degree of B. A. at St. 
John's in 1727; M.A. 1731; S. T. B. 1738 ; was 
chosen fellow in 1730; and became D. D. in 1760. 


One of tlie earliest, if not the first of his publi- 
cations, was, ‘ Oratio Y. habita coram Academia 


* « Edward Owen, esq, succeeded his father Roger in the Cun- 
dover estae in 1717, and died himself in 1728. I have no 
mneans of ascertaining whether the credit of this good-natured 
action belongs to the father or the son; but I suppose to the 
former.” 

+ These particulars in the early life of this eminent Scholar 
were given, in 1807, ina letter from a respectable gentleman, in 
answer to some enquiries made for me at Shrewsbury by my late 
very good friend Mr. Gough. 

$ '" Thomas Bentley, an aukward imitator of his uncle Richard, 
attacked the Letinity of this Oration, criticising anonymously in 
-$ Bews-paper the first sentence, as an unusual construction, 

| j without. 
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Cantabrigiensi * in Templo Beate Mariz, die so- 
Jenni Martyrii Carol: Primi Regis, A. D. 1730, à 
Joanne ‘Taylor, A. M. Collegn D. Joannis Evéh- 
geliste socio. Lond. Typis Gul. Bowyer, Sen. et 
Jun. ++ 1730," 8vo. ‘This was followed the same 
year by “The Music-speech at the Public Com- 
mencement in Cambridge, July 6, 1730. To 
which is. added, An Ode, designed to have been set 
to Music on that Occasion.” | 


« Mr. Taylor was appointed Librarian t in March 
1732 (an office he held but a short time), and was 


w-thout two infinitive moods after fore; which the Doctor vindi» 
cated in conversation, by authorities both antient and modern. 
He was abused in the: same channel for saying the Scots sold 
their King; a fact well attested.” Mr. Bowyer, MS.—May 21, 
1713, was advertised, in a neat pocket volume, the most correct 
and beautiful edition ever yet printed, of ** O. Horatius Flaccus, 
ad nuperam Ricardi Dentleii editionem accurat? expressus. Notas 
addidit Thomas Bentleius, A.B. Coll. S. Trinitatis apud Cant 
brigienses alumnus.  Cantab. typis Academicis, impensis C. 
Crownfield." In 1718, he published “Cicero de Finibus." Jn 
1741, an edition of *CallimacLus" for schools, in which sre 
contained the Hymns and several of the select epigrams, was 
published by the s:me 'Thomas Bentley; and not by his truly 
great uncle, to whom it was ascribed in the first edition of the 
* Biozraphia Britannica.” 

* Having in a former edition of these ** Anecdotes" suggested 
a doubt whether this Speech was actually delivered in the Senate- 
house, I was favoured with the following anonymous ln 
formation : ** Your doubt concerning Dr.Taylors Music-speech 
is easily cleared up: many now living heard it spoken in the 
Semate-house, on the Commencement-day ; among them the 
Writer of this, one of the Doctor's earliest friends, who also re 
collects that the dclivery of the verses was universally and very 
justly admired; and, what is morc of an anecdote, that thef 
were not finished many hours before they were heard in publick. 
Dr. Long's Music-speech was spoken at the Public Commence- 
ment in 1714; and was published under the title of * The 
Music-speech spoken at the Public Comniencement in Cam- 
bridge, July 6, 1714, by Roger Long, M. A. Fellow of Pembroke 

all." - 

+ I have found no other title-page with the names of the father 
and son. 

t ‘There are at present two, a Principal Librarian and s Li 
brarian. The fact is, there never was but the letter till Dr, 

Middleton § 
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afterwards Registrar. Either whilst he was Li- 
brarian, or rather before, and perhaps after, he took 
great pains, as did some others, before Booksellers 
were obliged to be called in, in classing the noble 
present of George I. to the University, consisting of 
30,000 volumes of the best books, besides MSS. 
formerly belonging to Bp. Moore. The Catalogue 
of the Bible class, which is so large as to form a 
moderate folio, is still preserved in his neat hand- 
writing, and affords full proof of his industry and 
knowledge in that branch of learning in. which he 

articularly excelled and delighted. I have often 

eard him say, that he would undertake to shew 
the Library to the best scholar in Europe, or a girl 
of six years old. Even this dull and laborious em- 
ploy furnished him with some pleasant stories ; for, 
among his many other good qualities, that of telling 
a story well was too remarkable to be entirely omitted 
here. He used to say, that, throwing the books 
into heaps for general divisions, he saw one whose 
title-page mentioned somewhat of height, and 
another of salt; the first he cast among those of 
Mensuration, the other to those of Chemistry or 
Cookery ; that he was startled, when he came to 
examine them, to find that the first was ** Longinus 
de Sublumitate,” and the other “ A ‘Theological Dis- 


/ 


Middleton's time, whose friends, taking the advantage of the 
accession of Bp. Moore's books, created an entire new place, to 
give the Doctor 50l. per annum, and to plague Dr. Bentley ; and 
be took an early opportunity in a publication to style himself 
Protobibliothecarius ; but the place has not the least superiority 
over the old one. Luckily this sounding title did not occasion 
the same animositics as that of Protorates, assumed by Whitting- 
ton, did between him and Horman and Lilly. The two Libra- 
rians jointly examine cvery book yearly, beginning the Monday 
after the Commencement. The Under Librarian is always iu 
the way, at proper hours, to deliver out books to the Members 
of the Senate that send for them, and shew the place to strangers 
who give him a fee.” I owe this remark to 4 Friend of Dr. 
Tuylor ; to whom I have been indebted for much useful informa- 
tien in re progress of these volumes, distinguished by the 


COutsc 
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course on the Salt of the World, that good Christ 
ians ought to be seasoned with." One day shewing 
the Library to the late Lord B. who was recom- 
mended to him, but of whose understanding the 
reports were unfavourable, he began by producing 
such articles as might be most likely to amuse such 
a person ; but, observing him very attentive, though 
silent, he ventured to go a little farther, and at 
last, as the jewel to the whole, put Beza's MS. of the 
Gospels into his Lordship's hands, and began telling 
his story ; but, in the midst of it, his Lordship broke 
his long silence, by desiring to know whether they 
were then in the county of Cambridge or Hertford. 
The Doctor added, that he snatched the MS. from 
him, and was very glad when it, was in its proper 
place, as thinking it not unlikely but that it might 
have got tossed out of the window the next minute *.” 

In the year 1732 appeared the Proposals for liis 
* Lysias 4- ;" on which Mr. Clarke writes thus to 
Mr. Bowyer : “Iam glad Mr. Taylor has got into 
your press : it will make his Lysias more correct. 
[ hope you will not let him print too great a number 
of copies. It will encourage a young Editor, to 


* This paragraph is by Dr. Taylor's Friend. 

t About the same time came out Proposals for a new edition of 
Robert Stephens's Latin Thesaurus (which was published in four 
volumes folio, 1734).—** If Mr. Taylor (says Mr. Clarke,. May 5, 
1733) is the author of the Proposals for the new Thesaurus, Jam 
truly sorry for him. I have by accident seen the Grub, which 
1 do not at present take in, being engaged deeper in the Dutch 
Gazette and Politicks. The ambition of being in the press. cf 
the little advantage that can be squeezed from it, spoils many 
hopeful young fellows. He must now be under a necessity 0 
doing something handsomely to recover his eredit. J reckon 
you have him now a sure press-man. By what the Grub say^ 
the Proposals are not only ill-writ, but the work very ill ext 
cuted."—The Editors were, Messrs. 'Toylor, Johnson of Magdalen, 
Hutchinson of Trinity, and Law of Christ's. (See vol. V. p. 176.) 
—The Proposals were attacked by an anonymous writer D 
** The Grub-street Journal ;" and the anonynious Editors defende 
themselves in **The Weekly Miscellany.” The controversy B 
preserved among Mr. Bowyer's ** Miscellaneous Tracts, 178% 
Ito, pp. 986—143. 


have 
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ave liis first attempt rise upon his hands. I fancy 
ou have got him in the press for life, if he has any 
lerable success there ; he is too busy a man to be 
lle." lt was published, under the title of ** Lysize 
rationes et Fragmenta, Grecé et Latiné. Ad 
dem Codd. Manuscriptorum recensuit, Notis cri- 
cis, Interpretatione nová, cateroque apparatu ne- 
»ssario donavit Joannes Taylor, A. M. Coll. D. 
oan. Cantab. Soc. Academiz olim à Bibhothecis, 
odie à Commentaris. Accedunt cl. Jer. Markland, 
oll. D. Pet. Soc. Conjecture *.” 

At the end of this volume were advertized, as just 
ublished, “ Proposals for printing by Subscription 
new and correct edition of Demosthenes and ZEs- 
uines, by John Taylor, A.M. Fellow of St. John’s 
ollege, and Registrar of the University of Cain- 
ridge.—N. B. On or before the 24th day of De- 
2mber next will be published (and delivered to 
ubscribers if desired) Oratio contra’ Leptinem, 
hich begins the third volume of the above men- 
oned work.” The Dedication to Lord Carteret, 
itended for the first volume (which Dr. Taylor did 
ot live to publish) is dated Dec. 3, 1747; tbe third 
dlume (published nine years before the second) 
748 ; and the second 1757. 

Earl Granville, then Lord Carteret, had before 
tis time intrusted to Dr. Taylor's care the education 
fF his grandson, Lord Viscount Weymouth, and 


* See vol. If. p. 183.—*'* Reiske, when he is finding fault with 
e English Editors of Demosthenes in partnership, says, thac 
fax kland is continually running away from his Author to St. 
aul's Epistles, which was owing to his being a. Clergyman. 
ould he make this mistake from Cl. prefixed to his name ? One 
annot wonder that the same person should blame in Dr. Taylor 
s frequent digressions to explain other authors, gems, or in- 
riptions ; (o us these form the very nectar and ambrosia of his 
ritings. Let any body read his own edition of his ** Elements 
'Law," and the late abstract of it, and then judge. I apyre- 
mid that if it had been intended to give a favourable representa- 
yn of tne Doctor's learning, the direct contrary practice should 
we been observed ; i. e. the digressions should have been pre- 
nted to the reader by themselves.” T. F. 

Nir. 
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Mr. Thynne ; and, as the Doctor informs us, at the 
same time laid the plan, and suggested the methods, 
of their education. In consequence of this Noble- 
man's recommendation, “ to lay out the rudiments 
of civil life, and of social duties; to inquire into the 
foundations of justice and of equity ; and to examine 
the principal obligations which arise from those se- 
veral connections into which Providence has thought 
proper to distribute the human species,” Dr. Taylor 
was led, as he says, to “the system of that people, 
who, without any invidious comparison, are allowed 
to have written the best comment upon the great 
volume of Nature.” These researches afterwards 
produced his ** Elements of the Civil Law," printed 
in 4to, 1755, and again in 1769: and this latter work, 
it is well known, occasioned a learned, but peevish, 
preface to the third volume of the “ Divine Le 
tion." 

Dr. Taylor was admitted an advocate in Doctors 
Commons, Feb. 15, 1741; and in 1742, he pub- 
lished ** Commentarius ad Legem Decemviralem de 
inope Debitore in partes dissecando: quein in Scholis 
Juridicis Cantabrigim, Junii22, 1741, recitavit 
cum pro gradu solenniter responderet, Johannes 
Taylor, LL. D. Collegii D. Joannis Socius. A€ 
cedunt à viris eruditissimis confectis, nec in lucer™ 
hactenüs edite, Note ad Marmor Bosporanuxr * 
Jovi Urio sacrum. — Dissertatio de voce JPonane^ 
Explicatio Inscriptionis in antiquo Marmore Oxor 
De Historicis Anglicanis Commentatio." 4to. 

In 1743 the learned world was gratified by the 
publication of * Orationes Dux : una Demostheni 
» contra Midiam, altera Lycurgi. contra Leocratem 
Grecé et Latiné; recensuit, emendavit, notasques 
addidit Joannes Taylor, LL. D. Coll. D. Johan 
Soc." 

In the next year appeared, ** Marmor Sardvi— 
cense, cum Commentario et Notis Johannis Taylori — 
V. D." * being a Dissertation on a Marble brough 


' Mr. Gough had a copy of this, full of Dr. Taylor's MS note-3185 
int «— 
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into England by Lord Sandwich in 1739; containing 
4 most minute account of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the three Athenian magistrates deputed 
S people to celebrate the feast of Apollo at 
in the 101st Olympiad, or 374 before Christ, 
and is the oldest inscription. whose date is known 
for certain. d 
** Lord Sandwich, on his return from his 
round the Mediterranean in 1738,and 1739, psa ad 
home with him, among many other curiosities, a 
marble vase from Athens, with two figures in basso 
relievo, and a very long inscription, as yet unde- 
cyphered, on both sides of a piece of marble about 
two feet in height. This marble, as a mark of re- 
spect to the Society of which he had been a member, 
he presented to Trinity-college, Cambridge ; and 
it is now preserved in their Library. "Theinscription 
on it has been, with. pda meted 2 explained 
and illustrated by the late learned Dr. Taylor: who 
has made it legible, and intelligible by reader 
of the Greek language. What so res thie: gh 
“son says of the noble Earl, it would be injustice to 
his memory. to withhold : * Nolui certé meam opel- 
lam deesse, tuli potissimüm viro hortante, cujus 
inter postremas laudes olim recensebitur, potuisse 
eum cum fructu, non solüm proprio, verüm etiam 
blico, peregrinari! The circumstances under 
which his Lordship discovered this valuable relic 
are rather singular. ‘He saw it, he tells us, 
lying among some rubbish and lumber, in a sort 
jf. wood- adl belonging to Niccolo i, the 
pe Zonsul, of whom he begeed it. The Consul 
c give no account when or where it was found ; 
| otherwise than it had lain there a good while in 
us father’s life-time. He set no sort of value on 


it, and wondered much that his Lordship would be’ 
at the trouble of carrying it away *.” 


-..* Rev. John Cooke's Preface to the Earl of Sandwich's V. 
| the Mediterranean, 


round the j p.iv.—To the merits of this 
C let the two [5s letters the late truly 
~ Nor. IV. Kk venerable 


po 
} 
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Dr. Taylor succeeded Dr. Reynolds, as Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Lincoln, ini April 1744 ; but did 
‘not then think proper to enter into holy orders. 

In a letter to Mr. Bowyer, without date, but 
written probably in 1744, whilst Lord Carteret 
was Secretary of State, Mr. Clarke says, ‘ if he (Dr. 
Taylor) still persists in not going into orders, though 
an Archbishop would persnade him to it, it is plain 
he is no great friend to the Church, though, as my 
Lord Halifax said when he kept Mr. Addison out of : 
it, I believe it is the only injury he will ever do it. 
I heartily wish he may be more agreeably, he will 
scarce be more usefully employed. Supposing, 
which I am in hopes of, from his Grace’s recommen 
dation, that my Lord Carteret should make him one 
of the Under Secretaries, what will bécome of all 
the Orators of the ages past? Instead of publishing 
the sentiments of antient Demagogues, his whole 
time will be engrossed in cooking up and concealing 


vencrable Bishop Dr. Douglas to the son of the Noble Author 
bear testimony : 

1. “The Bishop of Salisbury, with compliments to Lord 
Sandwich, begs leave to trouble his Lordship with his best 
thanke, for gratifving him with the perusal of the work now re- 
turned ;—a work which does great honour to the noble Writers 
who presents to the reader throughout, a variety of the most 
striking instances of sn mtimate acquaintance with Classi 
Learning, and History both antient and modern. There is no— 
thing trifling recorded, but only such topicks selected as must 
please every reader Who would wish to be instructed while he 22? 
entertained." 

9. ** My Lorp, Permit me to trouble you with my thank? 
for the honour your Lordship has done me in favouring me witE3— 
a copy of the Voyage; a present which I owe entirely to you 
partiality to me, and not to anv effectual service which I coulh® 
perform in forwarding the publication. The work, I am con 
fident, will afford instruction and entertainment to every canda 
and capablercader, and do honour to the memory of the great— 
mean, whom the publick will now consider as a learned Author, 
as well as an able Statesman. I have the honour to be, witlgse 
great respect, your Lordship's obliged and most humble servants" 


J, Sarum. 
"rafton-strect, Wednesday, April Vf, 1799.” 
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the many finesses of modern politicks. But, how- 
ever, I should rejoice to see him so employed, and - 
hope there is some prospect of it." | 
The fact is, the Doctor intended to be a Civilian ; 
and, to enable him to keep his fellowship, without 
ing into orders, as all are obliged to do at St. 
ohn's, except two Physicians and two Civilians, he 
was nominated to a Faculty Fellowship on the Law 
line: but, continuing in College to superintend his 
edition of Demosthenes, he probably saw that, in 
order to make the figure he could wish in that pro- 
fession, he should have devoted bimself to the prac- 
tice of it earlier; and the prospect of a valuable 
» College-living becoming now near, he took orders, 
and the rectory of Lawford being vacant, he claimed 
it: this wasa new case then, and has never happened 
since. It was thought by many of the Society at 
least hard, that a person should be excused all his 
time from reading prayers, preaching, and other 
Ecclesiastical duties in College and the University, 
which must be performed in person, or another paid 
for doing them ; and then, when the reward of all - 
this long service seems within reach, that another, 
Who has not borne any part of the heat and burthen 
of the day, should step in before you, and carry off 
the prize. The Doctor was however so lucky, as 
he generally was, as to carry his point, but not 
Without much difficulty. His friends indeed, who 
pt up the credit of the house for punning, said 
from the first, that the Doctor would certainly go to 
w for ’t *.” 
u/ preferments, after he entered into orders, 
. were, the rectory of Lawford in Essex, in April 
1751; the Archdeaconry of Buckingham, 1753; 
| the Residentiaryship of St. Paul’s in July 1757, 
^ Succeedin Dr. 'T'errick, who is said to have been 
raised to the See of Peterborough expressly to make 





_ * This is related on the authority of the friend who assumed. 
. @hesignatureof T.F. — 

i . 

l 
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the vacancy * ; and the office. of Prolocutor to the 
Lower House of Convocation the same year. He 
was also Commissary of Lincoln and of Stowe ; and 
was esteemed one of the most disinterested and 
amiable, as he was one of the most learned, of his 
profession +. 

Browne Willis, in a letter to Dr. Ducarel, 1757, 
expresses his expectation that Dr. Taylor was to 
have had Dr. Neve's great prebend of Lincoln. 


After he had actually entered into the Church, 
he continued to dine in. common with the Advo- 
cates in Doctors Coinmons four times every térm 
with their unanimous consent, except on those days 
in which the learned Civilians transacted the busi- 
ness of their Society, of which he always had notice; 
and this he did to the end of his life f. 


* «One would imagine that Dr. Terrick, who afterwards got 
London, could not have got Peterborough but that Dr. Taylor 
might get the Residentiaryship ; but, if Taylor was the only 
person to be served, there was no occasion for disturbing Ter- 
rick, as Taylor would certainly have no objection to stepping 
oyer his head into the Bishoprick. Will you say that Dr. Terrick 
would not have got Peterborough if there had been no such per- 
son as Dr. Taylor? lIown, it was part of the arrangement. 
Such language was used when Dr.Law was made Bishop of 
Carlisle, as if it was for the sake of making Dr. Ross prebendary of 
Durham.—A better story from the Doctor himself. When Earl 
Granville asked the King for it, the King said, that he had never 
heard of Dr. Taylor, and that he understood it was a grood piece 
of preferment, and was usually given to a Scholar of note. The 
artful Statesman took the hint, and said the Doctor's fame for 
learning was celebrated all over Germany. There was no occa- 
sion to say morc." 7. F. 

T ‘In a conversation at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, Dr. Johnson 
said, ** Demosthenes Taylor was the most silent man, the merest 
statue of a man, that I have ever seen. I once dined in company 
with him ; and all he said during the whole time was no more than 
Richard. How a nian should say only Richard, it is not easy to 
imagine. But it was thus : Dr. Douglas was talking of Dr.Ze 
chary Grey, and ascribing to him something that was written by 
Dr. Richaid Grey. So, to correct him, Taylor said (imitsting 
his affected sententious emphasis and nod), Richard I’ 

Bosw: ll's Life of Johnson, vol. II. p. 340. 

1 This circumstance was communicated by Dr. Ducarel. 

In 
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In 1748, one volume (the third) of the long-ex- 
pected labours * of Dr. Taylor appeared, under the 


* A copy of the original Proposals for the whole work, dated 
Cambridge, March 10, 1739, shall here be given, for the satis- 
faction of the curious : 

** [t is proposed by John Taylor, M. A. Fellow of St. John's 
college, and Registrary of the University, to print by subscrip- 
tion, a new and correct edition of the Orations, Epistles, and 
other remains of Demosthenes and /Eschines, diligently collated 
with the former impressions, and most valuable MSS. (not yet 
compared) that can be procured in Europe.—Plan: Particular 
care will be taken throughout to conform to the editions of Jerom. 
Wolfius, more especially with regard to the order and distribution 
of the Orations. In pursuance of which division, it is appre- - 
hended that this Work will consist of four nearly equal volumes, . 
of the same size with the edition of Lysias published at London 
in April last. [t is intended to represent the text of the edition 
set out at Frankfort MDCIV, on a neat Paragon letter; to which 
will be immediately subjoined the Latin version of Wolfius, as in 
the specimen annexed to this Proposal. The Greek Scholia will 
be added at the close of their respective Orations ; not only those 
of Ulpian, revised and corrected, with proper distinctions of 
wLat is more material from what is less so; but likewise those. 
of Zosimus Ascalonita upon Demosthenes, at present in MS. in 
the Vatican Librarv, and that of the King of France, and of Apol- 
lonius upon /Eschines, in the possession of the Editor. The 
notes are intended to be such as shall either vindicate the true 
reading of the text, or occasionally explain some particular cir- 
cumstances of the Athenian Constitution ; in which will be com- 
prehended not only all the material and necessary observations of 
Wolfius, but likewise a proper regard will be had to the labours 
of Erasmus, Bud:cus, H. Stephens, Lambin, Obsopzus, Sal- 
masius, Palmer, Tourreil, Lucchesini, and whoever else to this 
time has contributed towards the illustration of these authors, 
as well in the way of translation as comment. These will follow 
in the same order with the Scholia ; sothat whatever shall con- 
cern each particular Oration or Epistle will be found in its 
proper and most natural situation. To the whole Work will be 
prefixed a distinct account of the lives of Demosthenes and /Es- 
chines, faithfully collected from the best writers, and other mo- 
numents of Antiquity ; which is designed to serve for an his- 
torical comment upon the text, and to comprehend the most 
important transactions of that very remarkable period of Greek 
history, viz. from the reduction of Athens by the Lacediemonians 
under the command of Lysander, and its restoration by Thrasy- 
bulus (with which the life of Lysias concludes) to its overthrow 
by the Macedonians. In which wil be interwoven whatever: 
pieces of Antiquity more immediately relate to those livés ; such 
are those of Dionysius Halicaynassensis, Plutarch, Lucian, Phi- 

lostratus, 
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title of “ Anporbives, Alo yia, Asiwaoxya, xal Anuase 
ra cwpoutyu. Grace et Latiné. Tomus Tertius. 
Edidit Joannes Taylor, LL. D. Col. D. Joan. Cant. 
Socius, et Cancellarius Lincolniensis. Cantabrigiz, 
Typis Academicis ;" to which was prefixed (as has 
been before noticed, p. 195) the Dedication to Lord 
Carteret, originally intended for the First Volume. 


In a letter to Mr. Upton, dated July 24, 1739, 
the very learned Mr. Harris says, “I was much 
leased to find in Taylor's Preface to Lysias, that 
he intended also to publish Demosthenes *. Before 


lostratus, Hermogenes, Libanius, Photius, Zosimus, Apol 
Jonius, Suidas, Eudocia, &c. The last volume will conclude 
with a large and complete Index of the Attic words and pbrases 
to be found in both authors. The Editor humbly submits this 
plan of his intended cdition to the public consideration ; and 
makes this Proposal as well to receive their direction, as to soli- 
citate their encouragement. He also takes this opportunity ear- 
nestly to intreat the assistance of those gentlemen that shall be 
willing to communicate their observations, or an account of such 
MSS. as may escape his notice: and to return his thanks fot 
the signal favours he has already received in both those parti- 
culars. Ile lastly begs leave to assure his Subscribers, that this 
Work shall be conducted with such care and application, asi 
suitable to the reputation of those eminent Writers, whose me- 
mory he is endeavouring to preserve ; to the credit of that Uni- 
versity, of which he has been for some time an obliged Member ; 
and to the honour of that very illustrious Character that presides 
over the edition. Conditions: I. The price to Subscribers for 
one copy in quires, printed upon a fine Genoa demy, of equal 
goodness with that of the Specimen, will be Three Guiness 
(which is somewhat under the rate of two-pence per sheet) ; twq 
of which to be paid down, and the other at the delivery of a cam- 
plete book. II. The price to Subscribers for one coj.y in quires, 
printed upon a superfine Genoa royal, will be Five Guineas ; st 
the payment of three upon subscription, and two at delivery. 
III. The usual allowance will be made to booksellers, and such 
as shall subscribe for several sets. N. B. The names of the Sub- 
scribers will be prefixed as encouragers of the edition.  Subserip- 
tions are taken in, and receipts delivered, by Messrs. Innys and 
Manby, Vaillant, Gyles, Bathurst, Nourse, booksellcrs in Lon- 
don ; Thurlbourn, in Cambridge ; Clements, in Oxford ; Hild- 
yard, in York ; and by the Editor, at St. John's College in Cam 
bridge." 
x The following clegant and affectionate compliment was paid 

by the writer of the above letter to his two friends after ve 
s 7 thi 
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I received your letter, I went to collating, and have 
finished the four Philippics ; these, if you will tell 
me how to direct to him, I will send; and if: 
from the specimen he thinks the rest worth having, 
care shall be taken of having it performed *. ‘Taylor 


death: “Nor must | forget Dr. Tavlor, Residentiary of St. 
Paul's, nor Mr. Upton, Prebendarv of Roche-ter. The former, 
by his edition of Demosthenes (as far as he lived to carry it), by 
his Lysias, by his Comme::t on the Marmor Sandvicense, and 
other critical pieces ; the latter, by his correct and elegant edi- 
tion, in Greek and Latin, of Arrian's Epictetus (the first of the 
kind that had any pretensions to be called complete) have ren- 
dered themselves, as scholars, lasting ornaments of their 
country. These two valuable men were the friends of my youth, 
the companions of my social as well as my literary hours. I ad- 
mired them for their erudition ; I loved them for their virtue. 
They are now no more.— 
** His saltem accumulem donis, et füngar inani 
Munere.—" 
Harris's Philological Enquiries, Part P. Chap. 6. 

* The learned Mr. Merrick of Reading, in a letter to Dr. 
Warton, Dec. 21, 1765, thus expresses his sentiments on a sub- 
ject of no small utility to young scholars : 

** Dr. Gregory Sharpe has lately informed me, that a yor 
gentleman under his care is ready to undertake any work that 
might recommend to hin. A youth of 18, now in Reading, 
has transcribed the whole of Xenophon’s Cyri Expeditio, in 
order to an Index ; and has entcred upon Thucydides, for the : 
same purpose, as I have advised him not to cut in pieces his 
collections from Xenophon, till bis return to London. Another 
young man here has attacked Harduin's folio edition of The- 
mistius ; and the senior youths of Magdalen school in Oxford 
are jointly composing an Index to the first volume of Dr. Battie's 
Isocrates. Could the first volume of Dr. Taylor's Demosthenes 
be procured in sheets, I should hope that feur or five of the 
young gentlemen at the head of Winchester school might very 
willingly (mstead of «ome other exerci:e) take each a share of 
. the volume, and when it was transcribed, might join in forming’ 
an Index to it. I have received from Mr. Harris, the author of 
Hermes, and from Dr. Lowth, strong expressions of approbation - 
on the subject of this exercise ; but how tar it may be consistent 
with other more important employments established in any pare 
ticular school, I can by no ineans say. Give me leave to ob- 
serve to you (what I knew not when I took the liberty of ad- 
dressing you publicly) that experience has shewn us a way of 
saving much timc (perhaps more than half of the whole time re- 
quired) in transcribing an Author for an Index, by first trans- 


eribing all the words of a page, and then getting down the 
number 
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is a man of sense, and a scholar; but there is a 
crabbedness in his style, from an affectation of 
phrases, and a pedantic way of triumphing over his 

rother Commentators, which I could wish away. 
This last he apologizes for himself in his Preface, 
but in my opinion he had better not have made such 
an apology ‘necessary *.” 

The Second volume was published in 1757, with 
a title similar to the third ; but the Editor is there 
styled, * Joannes Taylor, LL. D. Ecclesize de Law- 
ford, in agro Essexiensi, Rector; Archidiaconus 
Buckinghamiensis, et Dioceseos Lincolniensis Can- 
cellarius.” This volume, which has neither Intro- 
duction nor Preface, is inscribed to John Earl 
Granville; and bears this colophon: ** Excudebat 
Cantabrigie Josephus Bentham, Academie Typo 
graphus, Mense Maio MDCCLVII." 

. Taylor published two single Sermons; one, 

preached at Bishop's Stortford on the Anniversary 

chool-feast, Aug. 22, 1749 ; the other, before the 
House of Commons, on the Fast day, Feb. 11, 
1757. | 

He was for many years a valuable member both 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, his name 
being distinguished in the publications of the 
former 4 ; and was appointed Director of the latter, 
April 23, 1759, and at the next meeting one of 
their Vice-presidents. | 

In a letter to Mr. Bowyer, Feb. 21, 1766, MY: 
Clarke says, he is “sorry to hear Dr. Taylor hie 


number of the page, and line after each word of the page insteas®™ 
of adding the number immediately as each word is written." 
Wool's Life of Warton, p. 310. 

* Wool's Life of Warton, p. 211. 

+ He was the author of the three following papers in thess 
- Philosophical Transactions: 1. ‘An Explanation of an antiens 
Inscription at Rutchester, upon the Roman Wall, 1744," XLIV— 
344 ; 2. “Account of an Earthquake, March 18-19, 1749-50, 
felt at Portsmouth," XLVI. 649; 3. ‘‘ Observations on twos 
antient Roman Inscriptions discovered at Netherby in Cumber- < 
land," LIIIL. 133. E 

) still 
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‘still on his couch; that is but the first step from 
the bed." And on the first of April following, Mr. 
Clarke addressed the following letter to the Rev. 
Samuel Pegge : | 


** Reverend Sir, I am very sorry that I cannot 
give you a better account of our friend Dr. Taylor; 
he grows weaker and weaker every day. His phy- 
sicians have given him over ever since Sunday 
sennight ; when he was taken with such a violent 
shaking fit, that the bed trembled under him, which 
lasted near half an hour. The very medicines that 
relieve in one respect, lay a weight upon him in 
others ; take away his appetite, and; without some 
nourishment, it is impossible he should last long. 
How Jong it may be, God knows. But he bears it 
with great composure, and an ‘entire submission to 
the divine will. I have been detained here by the 
gout much longer than I could conveniently stay, 

ut it has been some little amusement and relief .to 
him : and it has all the inconveniences arising from 
my confinement very greatly pver-paid. He was 
much pleased with your ingenious and just expli- 
cation of verimas *, and says it is certainly right, 
He sends you his kindest remembrance and best 
wishes; and I will only add, that though I am 
doing him this melancholy office, it gives me the 
pleasing opportunity of saying how much I am, &c. 

ILLIAM CLARKE." 


Dr. Taylor died, universally lamented and be- 
loved, at his Residentiary-house, Amen-corner, 
April 4, 1766 ; and was buried in the vaults under 
St. Paul's, nearly under the Litany-desk, -where 
there is an inscription on a marble slab, which merely: 


* * Mr. Pegge reads it verinas from French verre; id est, glass 
windows. 'lhe corrupted word occurred in a Record, 17 Hen. 
IH. cited by Mr. Walpole, ** Anecdotes of Painting," I. p. 3, and 
was very puzzling to that gentleman ; but it is found nevertheless 
jn Du Fresne, v. verrine ; and verina with a single r, as in the 
emendation, is a glass window in R. Swapham, p.107. It is 
properly an adjective, fenestra being understood. 

. enumerates 
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enumerates his titles. But, by way of monument, 
memorial, his friend the Rev. Edward Clarke sug— 
gested the following inscription : 


* Plorate, Linguarum, Artium, Scientiarum, 
vos O doctissimi Cultores! 
quotquot huic marmori funereo 
aliquando accesseritis, 
desiderio quaerentes lacrumabili 
quale quantumque corpori caduco 
hic sit superstes nomen. 

Quippe hic jacet Hellas propria, 
hic Lepos Atticus, 

hic Dorices *ibugiopa, | 
hic suave mel Ionicum. 
Scriptores Gracie veteris et Latii numerosos, 
Jus Civile, Urbanum, Municipale, 
Leges, Ritus, Ceremonias, Mores, 
reconditissime Antiquitatis, 
quis illi par sic unquam expedivit ? 

Te sublato! mancus, debilis semper Jacet, 
ille tuus Djemosthenes wasevseuc, 
imperfecta restant ra /Eschinis ew$6p.eva, 
solus integer et superstes Lysias *. 


* ** So much praise is lavished by this panegyrist on the Doctor, 
that one would think that Salmasius, Scaliger, and Bently, 
might have becn glad to have exchanged learning and fame with 
him : vet, if we believe Reiske, who has published the text of 
Demosthenes since, and had all Dr. ‘Taylor's papers put into 
his hands, the latter knew so very little of the matter, that be 
could adopt only five of his emendations in so large a work. He 
allows him indeed a little knowledge of Attic Law ; but that, he 
says, was very easy after Petit, &c. It would not be difficult to 
give Reiske a trimming for the fault he finds with Dr. Taylor fof 
the mode of his edition. His making a Parson of Mr. Markland, 
and, as such, accounting for, and excusing, his frequent Re- 
marks on St. Paul's Epistles have been noticed, p.495. Reiske 
sights all, but treats Jurin best, and trims Toup ; thinks Jurin 
might have done somewhat well, 3 he had not died young; 
which, however, was not the case. Jurin was master of the 
Free-school at Newcastle in the former part of his life, till be 
had got money enough to follow his favourite profession. He ac- 
quired by it a fortune at Hackney ; and as he did not begin very 


early, he could not be young at his death, If other people! bt 
| ) ang 
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. Hzc solummodo quí legerit - 

nemo non possit non exclamare, 

Hic situsest ~ 
JouHannes TavLonus, Salopiensis, 
- . Ecclesie Lincolniensis Cancellarius, 
Sancti Pauli Canonicus, 
obiit annum agens sexagesimum tertium, 
4 Aprilis, 1766." 

kt the time of his death, though a very large 
nber of the quarto edition of Demosthenes * re- 
ned unsold, an octavo edition of that work was 


ight to be angry or sorry, Reiske was the last man in the 
id that should have uttered a syllable; but ‘I have not the 
t desire to provoke his manes, or enter into a dispute with 
learned Relict." T. F. 

' Dr. Taylor's assets are like to run short at last; at least 
nll be difficult to make them answer all the demands upon his 
cutors. Dr. Ogden takes 200/. for dilapidations ; and there 
314. now due to the University press. Buf his stock in their 
ehouse will more than answer all their demands. There are 
rethan 700 of his Quarto Demosthenes to dispose of. 


374 Copies Demy 
Of Vol. IL. ("35 Ditto Royal 


355 Copies Demy 
| Of Vol. III. ("17 pito Royal 
Qf his 8vo Demost- f 500 Copies Demy 
henes, in 2 vols. t. 50 Ditto Royai 
his Appendix to Suidas, SN 
rhich contains only 4 100 Dio in Lee Paper. 
heets. . 


ippose these last are the property of the University ; but the 
nosthenes ure must be his—when the University press is 
1 Butlainamazed to think how few Copies are sold of 
se Two Volumes ; but 196 of the Second Volume, and 145 of 
Third. It is absurd to publish pieces of books that never 
t be finished. And what are all the remaining Copies worth, 
. 719 of the Quarto, and 600 of the 8vo in two volumes ? 
d I should be obliged to you, if you would tell us, which is 
st probably the best manner of disposing them. To let them 
there as lumber any longer, would not be right. I would not 
re this affair of Dr. Taylor's take air among the trade, perhaps it 
ght hurt the sae. Rev. W., Ciarke to Mr. Bowyer, Oct.'24, 1766. 
'* 779 Copies at 7s. would fetch 2701. sure ; and 600 Copies of 
: 9 Volumes at 4s. 1201. i.e. 390/. Would that be more than 
:y would come to at market, or less ?"' 


just" 
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just finished at the University press * ; and an “ A 
pendix to Suidas --” was begun, of which only four 
sheets were printed. 


Some Remarks of Dr. 'Taylors (and also of Mr, 
Markland's f) were inserted in Mr. Foster's ** Essay 
on Accent and Quantity, 1763." 

A Latin Poem of his in 1723. on the Death of 
Mr. Robert Eyles §, has been already given. In 
1725, he adcressed some verses to Brownlow Earl 
of Exeter, on the birth of his son ; and in 1734 he 
also presented an excellent Poem, “To the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
upon the Marriage of his only Daughter, the Lady 
Margaret Harley, and William Duke of Portland.” 
Both these, with some other Poems by Dr. Taylor, 
shall be given at the end of this article; 


A Letter in explanation of a scarce gold coin, 
supposed to be Saxon, addressed to him in 1756, 
by his “ old and invariable friend," the Rev. Samuel 
Pegge, is printed in The Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1756, vol. XXVI. p. 284. 


* 'The notes only were wanting. These were afterwards added, 
and the book published in 1769. “Without drawing an invidious 
comparison between the typographical labours of the two Uni- 
versities, Dr. Taylor's editions of the Greek Orators will do im- 
mortal honour to the Cambridge press." P? G.— 7. F. adds, “If 
there is any doubt of the merit of the Cambridge press, leok at 
Virgil, Terence, &c. 4 volumes in 4to ; Bentley's Horace ; 
of Tully by Davies ; Caesar by thesame ; Bentham's Ely, &c. &e.” 

T It was thus advertised at the end of the Svo Lysias, 1741: 
*In the University press, and shortly will be published, 
pendix Notarum ‘in Suide Lexicon, ad paginas Edit. Cam 
A.1705, accommodatarum : colligente, qui et suas etiam ali 

multas adjecit, Joanne Taylor, A. M. Coll. Joan. Soc." 

t It should have been noticed before, that Dr. Squire's edition 


of Plutarch ‘ de Iside et Osiride," was not collated with any - 


new MS. but much improved by the corrections of the Jearned; 
particularly R. Bentley and J. Markland. Sce Wyttenbach's list 
of cditions of Plutarch's Works. 

$ See vol. I. p. 229; where Mr. Tavlor is on this occasion 
styled ** a junior soph, a pretty modest lad,” 


Having 
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Having shewn the preceding part of this Memoir 
to the Friend of Dr. Taylor to whom I had before 
been,so much obliged, I was favoured with the 
following particulars: ** You have mentioped that 
Dr. Taylor was too busy a man to be idle. This is 
too shining a particular in the Doctor's temper and 
abilities not to be a little more insisted upon. If 
you called on him in College after dinner, you 
were sure to find him sitting at an old oval walnut- 
tree table entirely covered with books, in which, as 
the common expression runs, he seemed to be 
buried : you began to make apologies for disturbing 
a person so well employed ; but he immediately 
told you to advance, taking care to disturb, as 
little as you could, the books on the floor; and 
called out, ‘John, John, bring pipes and glasses ;' 
and then fell to procuring a small space for the bottle 
just to stand on, but which could hardly ever be 
‘done without shoving off an equal quantity of the 
furniture at the other end ; and he instantly appeared 
as chearful, good-humoured, and degagé, as if he 
had not been at all engaged or interrupted. Suppose 
now you had staid as long as you would, and been 
entertained by him most agreeably, you took your 
leave, and got half-way down the stairs; but, re- 
collecting somewhat that veu had more to say to 
him, you go in again; the bottle and glasses were 
gone, the books had expanded theinselves sc as to 
re-occupy the whole table, and he was just as much 
buried in them as when you first broke in on him. 
J never knew this convenient faculty to an equal 
degree in any other scholar. His voice to me, who 
know nothing of music, appeared remarkably plea- 
sing and harmonious, whether he talked or read 
English, Latin, or Greek prose, owing to his ;peaking 
through his lips much advanced, which always pro- 
duces softness : this practice, or habit, I believe, he 
Jearned from a speaking-master, to whom he applied 
to correct some natural defect ; for which purpose he 
always kept near him an ordinary small swing-glass, 

' ° the 
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the use of which was unknown to his friends; but. 
in preaching, which he was fond of, one might per- 
ceive a shrillness or sharpness that was not agree- 
able; perhaps he could not speak so loud as was 
required, andat the same t:me keep his lips advanced 
and near together, as he had learned to do for com- 
mon conversation. He understood perfectly, as a 
gentleman and scholar, all that belongs to making 
a book handsome, as the choice of paper, types, 
and the disposition of text, version, and notes. He 
excelled in many small accomplishments. He loved 
and played well at cards ; was fond of carving, which 
he did witli much elegance ; an agreeable practice, 
but which, notwithstanding what Lord Chesterfield 
says, some persons who have frequented good -tables 
all their life-time cannot do, though they can blow 
their nose passing well. He always appeared hand- 
somely in full dress as a Clergyman, was grand it 
his looks, yet affable, flowing, and polite. Latterly 
he grew too plump, with an appearance of doughy 
palencss, which occasioned uneasiness to those who 
oved him, whose number, I think, must be consi- 
derable. He wrote a large, fair, elegant hand; 
was a perfect master of Dr. Byrom’s short-hand, 
which he looked upon as barely short of perfection, 
and which he taught to as many as chose to lear, 
for the benefit of his friend. He never made a blot 
in his writing: always, besides his Adversaria, kept 
a proper edition of most books for entering notes m 
their margin, as the Louvre Greek Testament in 
folio. These were what Dr. Askew was entitled to 
by his will, besides his common-place books, which, 
I think, in his open way of writing, for he neret 
spared paper, amounted before he left College to 
forty volumes in folio * ; in those he had put down 


* Among Dr. Askew's MSS. were sold 38 volumes of Dr. 
Taylor's MSS. on paper, containing notes on 1 Homer, 2 Xeno 
phon, 3 C. Nepos, 4 Apoll. Rhodius, 5 Juventl, 6 JEsop, 7 Pot 
phyry, 8 Cicero, 9 Aristophanes, 9b Index to Philes Carmin$ 
40 Nonni Dionysiaca, 11 Thryphiodorus, 12 Dionysius Pere 

gete* 
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ist variety of philological learning, without neg- 
ing matters of pleasantry ; and 1 should think it 
st be impossible, if one that knew his manner and 
rt-hand had liberty to examine them, butthatthey 
st furnish an excellent Zaylortana *. I donot 
hember that he had any ear for music +f; no more 
ithe excellent Dr. Powell, late Master of St. John's, 
*the justly celebrated Linnzus, nor the equally 
famed Moralist and Philologer Dr. Johnson, and 
housand others whose organs were in other re- 


'5; 13 Nicandri Theriaca et Alexipharmaca, 14 /Eschylus, 15 
limachus, 16 Oppian; of which No. 1 for 3/. 10s. 9 for 
5s. 4 for 101. 10s. 5 for the same, S for 12s. 14 for 71. 7s. 
€ bought by the University of Cambridge, together with MS 
es relating to the Civil Law of the Romans, 2 vols. for 
tis. 6d. Analecta Critiea, 8vo, for 1l. 16s. Gd. other common- 
xe books with passages from various writers, 5 vols. for 4l. Qs. 
tarchi «olo» jux; » cwpalo: tmibnuim n Avan, ex MS. Har]. 
9. with MS notes, 10s. Gd. Analecta Critica, 2 vols. folio, 
M.15s. The Indexes and two volumes of Inscriptions were 
chased for the University of Oxford ; a volume on old manners 
leustoms, as were many of his MSS. partly in short-hand, 
Gough, as also a copy of Middleton de Medicorum Conditione. 
ew went to the British Museum. 

* In a communication from the same gentleman 920 years 
‘tthe above was first printed, he says, ** Dr. Taylor's MSS. 
"e numerous and fairly written: many of them were bought 
Mr. Gough and the University ; and though it is now many 
rs since, I do not remember that a single critícal emendation, 
ight bon-mot, has ever been produced; which puts me in 
ad of what Mr. Masters has advanced in his Life of Mr. Baker: 
ntioning the numerous MSS. he divided between the University 
| Lord Oxford, he says, * there must be many valuable things . 
ongst the latter ;' these he never saw, and so was not compe- 
t to speak of them ; and of those in the University, which ha 
fht see every day, he is silent: so what encouraged him to 
ak so favourably of the others, I cannot tell. I never read 
m myself; but Dr. Ross, Bishop of Eacter, after reading, 
rather turning over the volumes, assured me, that there was 

worth noticing in them ; and his judgment is confirmed 

nobody's having thought proper to publish a single paper from 
her collection, which are very numerous. This reminds me of 
ne strange things said in the Biographia Britannica, that Mr. 
ker should have kept a transcriber, &c. which shew a perfect 
lorance of College-rooms, and the habits of their inhabi- 
its.” T.F. 
+ Ihave been well informed that he had. EpiT/ 


spects 
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spects happily formed and arranged. He was also of 
remarkable sang-froid in very trying cases. Once 
being got into a coach and four with some friends, 
for a scheme as we callit, the gentleman driver, the 
late Rev. Roger Mostyn, who was remarkably short- 
sighted, picked up the reins as he thought, but left 
those of the leaders below, who being smartly 
whipped to make them go off at an handsome rate, 
soon found that they were at liberty, and went off 
with a speed bevond what the rest of the party could 
desire. ‘They proposed to the Doctor to juinp out, 
who replied with the utmost coolness, * Jump out: 
why jump out ? have not I hired the coach to carry 
me? This looks more like the language of Jac 

Tar, than of one bred in the softening shade of Aca- 
demus' grove; yet I have little doubt of its being 
literally true, as he used much the same language to 
me when the fore-wheel of the post-chaise came off 
twice in one stage. He also told me himself, that 
when the last of the two earthquakes at London 
happened (I mean that at six in the morning), he 
was waked by it, and said, * This is an earthquake! 
turned himself, and went to sleep instantly. Yet 
nothing of this appeared in his common behaviour; 
but all was soft and placid. When we used to joke 
with him on the badness of his furniture *, which 
consisted of the table aforesaid, and three or four 
ordinary chairs, and they always filled with books, 
he used to say that his room was better and more 
expeusively furnished than any of ours ; which wss 
certainly true, as he satin the midst of an excellent 
library, containing a very fine collection of philo- 
logical, classical, and juridical books, which formed 
the proper furniture of a scholar’s room, though 

cannot say that it is the usual or fashionable furniture | 


—. of the times. 


* «In St. John's, and I b.lieve most Colleges, the Under . 
graduate that first had a set of mahogany chairs is still well r€- 
membered." T.F. 

« This 
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‘This fine and large collection he increased 
atly after he got to London, as all those who knew 
it in Ámen-corner will bear me witness. This was 
the more necessary for him to do, as he no longer 
had the command of the well-furnished libraries of 
Cambridge ; and, as it was his taste and passion 
to do so, he was enabled to gratify them by his 
ly income, which, had he lived, would have 
n very sufficient, even though it had received no 
farther increase. His testamentary disposition of 
this valuable library gave me less satisfaction than 
any other act of his life. The general fault consisted 
in not keeping them together, thereby depriving his 
admirers of the suite and connexion of his ideas, as 
he had put them down in different books, but with 
references backwards and forwards. It is plain that 
he could not be actuated by the low fears and policy 
of Cujacius, who, to prevent this, ordered his books 
to be sold separately ; because the Doctor entrusted 
the complete sett with Dr. Askew, where any thing 
of this kind might be practised with more likelihood 
of success and secrecy, than if deposited in a public 
library, where every person that consulted them 
would know the use that was made of them by others. 
He probably meant well, and thought that the surest 
way of keeping them together for a long time was to 
lace them in his learned friend's princely collection. 
ut the futility of this provision quickly appeared ; 
and it would have been inuch the same whether the 
hammer had sounded over them immediately on his 
death, or in the very few years after, when it did *. 
—-* Dr. Askew's magmificent library produced, at the sale by 
suction, about 4000/. to which add the MSS. and books with 
MS notes, amounting on the whole to near 6000/.—His Majesty 
"offered 50001. for it entire; but, though there were not above 
S000 volumes, they were mostly sq curious and well collected, 
that his executors preferred the risque of public sale. Craftsman, 
Sept. 14, 1774.—This Dr. George Scott believed not true. His 
Majesty was a purchaser to the amount of about 300/.; Dr. 
Hunter about 5001. ; and M. De Bure (who had commissions to 
the amount of 15001.) about 500/.—Some valuable articles were 
bought by Dr. Maty for the British Museum, 
JA Vor. IV. Lr. The 
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The folio Terentianus Maurus *, Mediolani, 1497, 
which cost the Doctor four guineas out of the Har- 
leian Collection, and which, I dare say, long before 
he was in easy circumstances, an hundred would not 
have got from him, was purchased for twelve guineas 
by Dr. Hunter, and is for the present at least safe 
lodged in that noble repository of curiosities of all 
kinds +. Nor do I much more approve of his dis- 
posal of the other part ; had he given one, two, or 
three sets of the most useful Classics, with Dhic- 
tionaries, &c. to the School t, this would have re 
mained a testimony of his gratitude, and been very 
serviceable to the Masters, Scholars, and neighbour- 
hood, without any prejudice to the University, which 
is well supplied with these writers. Not so with the 
many curious articles that he had picked up singly at 
a great expence from foreign parts as he could hear 
of them. These are not likely to be of much ser- 
vice in the Country; but might probably have been 
looked into in the University, which also would have 
been the proper place for distant Literati to have 
inquired for them, where access would be remarkably 
easy and agreeable. Upon this occasion one can 
hardly help mentioning, that when he heard of Dr. 
Newcome’s death, whom he did not love (and, as 
we hope lis aversions were not many, they might 
be the stronger) he inquired how he had disposed of 
his books; and though the account was a very good 
one, he received it with an air of contempt; upon 
which one of the company said, ‘Then, Doctor, do 
you now take care to do better ;? upon which he 


* In this book is the following MS note : ‘ This is judged to 
be the only copy of this edition in England, if not in the whole 
world. If so, it is worth any money.—Dr. Askew could find no 
copy in his Travels over Europe, though he made it his earnest 
and particular search in every Library which he had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting. Jonn 'TAvrLon, Cantabrig." 

T Since consigned to the University of Glasgow. 

t At Shrewsbury. He was born in tbe parish of St. Alkmond 
in that town. 
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sunk into seriousness, and said softly, ‘I wish I 
may! He was silent in large companies, but fond 
of dealing out his entertainment and instruction , 
before one, two, or three persons. He entertained his 
friends with an hospitality and generosity that bor- 
dered upon munificence, and enjoyed himself in the 
convivial hours. | 

* | could add much more about the Doctor ; as, 
a defence of him against Reiske, and those who 
blame the order of his publications, from himself ; 
some pleasant tales, for he was an excellent story- 
teller ; also others of a contrary nature. But please 
to take notice, that whatever I say of him, I neither 
do it through adulation, or any bad motive; having 
never received the value of a Denarius, further than 
perhaps dining with him once or twice in Ave-Maria 
Lane, where he kept a noble table; the only fault 
of which was, that it was too open to all comers ; 
some of which were the dullest companions possible. 
One of them, who, I think, had been a school- 
master, was, of all men I ever met with, the stu- 
pidest; and this man used to go about, and declare 
to every body, that he made it a point frequently to 
call on the Doctor, and sit long with him, to pre- 
vent his being dull, &c. ; whereas the Doctor's known 
character was, that no one knew how to employ his 
time better. 

* [t may be a means of prolonging some worthy 
man's days, to mention, that he shortened his own 
by a modesty or shyness that prevented him from 
making his case fully known, and submitting himself 
to the direction of a physician, though he was inti- 
mately acquainted with several of the most eminent 
in the profession. He one day mentioned to me 
with some peevishness, that he was costive ; I asked 
him why he would not consult Dr. Heberden: he 
said, * How can I do so? he will not take any thing, 
I replied, ‘that he would certainly give him the best 
advice out of friendship and regard ; but that there 
Were others to whom he might apply, who might 

LL2 ; not 
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mot have the same delicacy.’ The misfortune was, 
that he had applied to three, and smuggled a receipt 
for a purge from each, and used them all alternately, 
and almost without intermission, at least in a manner 
they never intended ; I think there were 175 charged 
in the Apothecary's bill for the last year. “This ca- 
lamity had hardly happened had he lived in a family, 
I mean with friends and relations about him, and 
not servants only, as the former could never have 
consented to his treating himself in such a strange 
manner." Y 


In letters written by Mr. Markland about two 
years after, he says: 

1. * If Dr. Taylor could have attained to the gout, 
pe probably would have had no need of the surgeon's 
cnife,” 

2. * What Mr. Clarke told me that he died worth 
14 or 1500/. surprizes me, in so learned and generous 
3 man *." 


— 


Dr. Ta4vLon to Mr. Bowyer, 


* Fabricius, tom. 3, Bibliotheca Greca, in his 
treatise concerning the Commentators on the New 
Testament, delivers, that Musculus commented 
upon Matthew, John, and all St. Paul’s Epistles; 
so that you may be pretty secure, that there is no- 
thing upon Mark, Luke, and Acts. But query if 
upon a4/ St. Paul's Epistles ? 

A pretty exact writer that I have by me, giving 
an account of Musculus and his Works, reckons up 
his Comments upon Matthew, John, Rom. et Co 
rinth. (sic.) Gal. Ephes. Philip. Coloss. Thess. 
1 et 2.. Timoth. 1. 

St. John’s College Library : Musculus, in Mat 
: theum, Bas. 1578 et 1611 ; in Joh. Bas. 1545€ 


, 


* Letters to Mr. Bowyer, March 24, April 18, 1766. , 
15 


- 
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1580; Rom. et Cor. Bas. 1566—1600 ; Gal. et 
Ephes. Bas. 1569 ; Phil. Coloss. Thes. et 1 ad Tim. 
Bas. 1578. So the Libraries here: University Li- 
brary, Royal, &c." | 


Dr. Taytor to Dr. DucareEt. 


. Nov.93, 1750. 
* The reason why I troubled you with the ques- 
tion to Mr. Gale was, to know if there were such 
things preserved as Dean Gale's collated books, &c. 
which 1 was sensible did not come down with his 
MSS. And if they were, secondly, to know how to 
« get at them, for there is one or two that I should 
be Bae to consult. ! 
ere is an Hungarian here at Cambridge, who 
brought me a copy of a Greek Inscription in Mr. 
Ames's custody, consisting of two lines, and two 
words over them, namely 


ZEAAPIOI MOPMIAAONEZ. 


I wish you would send to Mr. Ames for an exact 
copy of it, or a fac-simile, which I am sure he will 
be very willing to communicate, and also the con- 
dition and circumstances of the stone, as whether 
the Legend be intire or not. The first word, I am 
satisfied, should be EZEAAPIOI or EXZEAAPIOI. 
Perhaps a careful inspection will confirm it. Desire 
him also to let me know where it came from. 

I am, Sir, Your most obliged and obedient hum- 
ble servant, J. TAyLoR." 
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. Specimens or Dr. TAYLOR'S Poerry. 


1. To Bonny Brook. 


Say, my Celinda, if thy soul divines 
What ardent purpose breathes the following lines, 
Does not the Lover and his verse proclaim 
The idle message of a well-known flame ? 
Or has not yet the fair her power survey'd, 
And in my conduct read the waste she made? 
(When smooth discretion from the helm withdrew, 
And youth's unguarded follies blaz'd anew) 
Mark’d the fond wish, and met the rising fires, 
Something beyond what cool respect inspires, ) 
Beyond the even pulse that just admires ? 
Have I not lovd in terms more clear and strong 
Than all I ever said, or ever sung ? 
Has the soft sigh no message to impart, 
And love no language nearer to the heart ? 
In Beauty's triumphs, though we bow to you, 
Some share of glory is our sex's due. 
The nymph for whom no well-bred lover sighs, 
No sword-knot quarrels, and no garter dies, 
. That only learns the lightnings of her face 
From the spread canvass, or the unconscious glass, 
Just shares conditions with the cloister'd fair, 
Who waste an angel's bloom in work and prayer; 
Whose useless eyes the task of life forsake, 
And only are employ'd to weep and wake. 
"Tis yours in soft engagements to excel ; 
"Iis ours to lend thein life by suffering well. 
Embalm'd by vows, gay beauty never dies, 
And Lovers' incense wafts it to the skies. 
Yet let the fairest of her sex beware ; 
Hear the soft whisper, but suspect the snare ; 
Check the fond heart that offers but to glow 
At the fool's incense, or the coxcomb's vow ; 
Lest sorrowing Loves the fatal waste lament, 
| ^dge the lavish beauties they had lent. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps betray'd (forgive a lover's fears) - 
To lace, to folly, impotence, or years, 
Some tasteless rival shall those beauties bless, 
That never lov d, hke Damon, to excess. 
In vain for him has Love those lustres shed, 
W eav'd the soft tresses, and the forehead spread, 
With gay delight enrich'd the damask cheek, 
And turn'd the column of the marble neck: 
He feels his bosom with no raptures swell, 
Nor hears the music which thy lips distil. 
To all that wit or beauty can endear 
Lifts the fool's eye, and turns the adder's ear. 

Or, oh! imagine that thy false-one flies —— 
To light forbidden fires at other eyes, 
Unaw'd by beauty, unrestrain'd by shame, 
With guilty damsels shares a vulgar flame, © 
Brings cold indifference to thy widow'd bed, _ 
And starves where Love has all his plenty spread, 
"Then all too late (neglected, loath'd, betray’d,) 
"To call the sex’s softness to thy aid; 
“Thine nor thy sex’s softness well can bear 
"The curse of pity from the happier fair. 
Unmiss'd at balls, and at the ring forgot, 
Slow wasting nights and silent tears her lot, 
"The scorn'd unnoted beauty blooms in vain, 
And wants the last sad refuge to complain. 

In such an hour—shall lost ideas yin, 
And raise the image of a love like inine? 
When cold reflection lifts to fatal view, 
Whose heart you weep for, and whose bled for you, 
And the just scale, by pitying Loves upborne, 
Weighs Damon’s fondness with the husband's scorn ; 
Then for tliat awful fear one sigh may break, 
Which check'd my passion when I died to speak. 
One tear, in many dropt for his neglect, 
Chide the cold distance of my dumb respect ; 
Then could thy wish, did vows permit, remove 
‘The fool of nature for the fool of love ! 

W hen age her hoary livery shall have spread, 
“Those lilies faded, and those roses shed, 

Or, 
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Or, oh! more fatal yet, when forward care 

Lays waste the bloom that age would learn to spare, 
Then shall thy lover, whose unwearied eye 

Now thinks it rapture but to gaze and sigh, 

Ask where the thousand Loves and Graces hung 
That shap'd his manners, and that smooth'd his song; 
Shall wonder that his soul could e’er forget 

All that the sober world calls grave or great, | 
Ambition, business, books, and friends disclaim, 
And, next to Love, the best of passions Fame. 


N 


— 


2. To the Right Hon. the Earl of Oxronp and Mok. . 
TIMER, upon the Marriage of his only Daughter, 
the Lady MARGARET Harry *. and WILLIAM 
Duke of PonrLAND. 


WuiLE you, my Lord, a fleeting age repair, 
And glad a Kingdom in a Father's care, 
Your ripen'd honours to your Country lend, 
. To future virtue raise the future friend ; 
Your Britain loudly speaks, with glad consent, 
The thanks that Harley asks—her own content ! 
His course of glory well has Oxford run ; 
He ow'd his Cauntry nothing but a Son. 
Down through the line of Mortimer and Fame, 
Fondly the Muse pursued the flattering theme; 
From Sire to Son the rich succession drew, 
And Oxford's manners copy'd out anew. | 
There, purg'd from noisy zeal and public strife, 
Blaz'd the bright honours of a useful life : 
Unaw'd the heart, and uncorrupt the hand, 
The frown undreaded, and the place disdain'd : 
- There sprung to light the honest Arts that fled, 
And silent Virtue rear'd her drooping head. 


* Afterwards Duchess Dowager of Portland. 
There, 
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‘There, as in purest streams the lineage roll'd, 

A thankless and forgetful world was told 

How Anna taught her blessings to extend, 

And in her Harley’s was her Country’s friend. 
How oft beyond their line our wishes fly ! 

"Tis fix'd, nor Oxford’s better name shall die: 

Superior beauty scorns the vulgar lot, 

‘To please one race, and be the next forgot. 

‘Thus Harley bids her charms to ages last, 

And bless succeeding, as they warm'd the past. 
So Fate of old plann'd out the fair design, 

And built the glories of the Julian line: 

"There, as the rising leaf display'd to sight 

The nation's wonder, and the world's delight, - 

Consign'd the task to Cytherea's eyes, 

And match'd the fairest daughter of the skies. 
Marriage, the coxcomb's jest, has fed too long 

The slanderous novel, and licentious song ; 

Our age, in notions sunk of mutual love, 

This pair shall wake, where precepts could not move, 

And future mothers moralize their youth, 

With Portland's virtue, and with Harley's truth. 
Betray'd by Celia's cheeks, or Chloe's eyes, 

To pains and penance heedless Damon flies ; 

Awhile his thoughts like fluttering insects rove, 

. In gawdy suminer and a waste of love. 

But, oh '— i 

When wint'ry age has each fair gloss consum d, 

Or cankers winter where carnations bloom'd, 

' Love with those graces spreads the faithless wing, 

And Love, like Beauty, knows no second spring. 
In vain, of either age thou best delight ! 

Insulting Time shall meditate the ilight ; 

Nor Love shall weep the havock of his way, 

But plead a great exemption from his sway. 

W hen age shiall bid thee those briglif looks resign, 

(If age can triumph o'er a form like thine,) 
€n every grace, and all those softer powers, 

That ever bless'd thv sex, or melted ours, 


The 
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The mind's sweet lamp shall feed the generous fire, 
Nor want the aid of beauty to inspire : 
Portland thro' years shall court thy hoary truth, 
And age shall mellow every wish of youth. 

Titles and place the weaker maid invite, 
And tie two souls that never can unite. 
Thus poor Cosmelia, neither slave nor wife, 
Yet each by turns, blaz'd an unenvy'd life : 
Swift round the King bade twice three coursers fly, 
. Yet ill at ease gave all her state the lie: | 
Glar'd in the side-box, but from thence survey'd 
No greater wretch—except the wretch she wed. 

Thus, by mistaken roads, from real bliss 
We range; that sex betray'd, or injurd this, 
Harley, to every grace as Portland dear, 

With softer lessons disciplines the fair, 

And shews how vows may bind, and passion be 
sincere. 

While, strictly weigh'd with honour and desert, 

She chose the equal partner of her heart, 

Selected from mankind the youth to prove 

The mutual rival of her mutual love. 

Thus spoke the Muse—and the connubial powers 
With every blessing charg'd the rosy hours; 
Sweet-smiling Concord weaves the nuptial veil, 
And little Loves support the golden scale. 


— -—PPÓ 


3. To BRowNLow, Earl of Exeter, 
on the Birth of his Son. 


* My root was spread out by the waters, and the dew lay di 
night upon the branch : my glory was fresh in me, and my bow 
was renewed in my hand.". Jos xxix. 19, 20. 

From this auspicious hour let glory trace 

The lengthen'd honours of the Cecil race ; 

And, as her eyes indulge the purple scene, 


The glad procession, and the shining train, " 
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Of ermin'd ancestors, and Burleigh's son, 
And annals ever-blending with her own ; 
Weigh every worth, and each distinguish'd claim 
To the vast splendour of superior fame ; 
"Till fairest omens check her fruitless care, 
And fix the long-disputed lustre here. 
To polish worth, and fill the glowing heart 
‘With purest strains of honour and desert ; 
Till finish'd merit can refine no more, 
And Nature gives the generous conflict o'er ; 
Till the last touch completes the labour'd piece, 
And Glory cries, ** I’m satisfied with this :" 
.* The toil of rolling seasons must engage, 
_ The pang of years, the labour of an age. - 
In this fair pledge of Burleigh's endless name, 
This happy earnest of continuing fame ; 
Let generous Cecil lend one falling tear, 
lj - And read the narrow date Mortality must share. 
Pass but a year, an age, or era by, 
Ourselves, our merits, and our names, shall die: 
The poor capricious beings of a day, 
The slender vassals of a swift decay. 
Like shadowy heroes of a theatre, 
orn for a while to blaze—and disappear ; 
he mouldering subject of a scanty date, 
rais'd in this age—and in the next forgot. 
But gracious Heaven with healing care ordains 
Or transient merit still its kind remains ; 
€ hus god-like stems she labours to retrieve 
*' roin the dark bosom of the silent grave ; 
nd by successive blooms of worth repays 
he hasty flow of quick-expiring days. 
His course of glory well has Cecil run ; 
e ow'd his Britain nothing but a Son, 
O speed th' immortal glories of his line 
A lone the flood of ages, and the flow of time, 
1f. Patriots claim an interest in the praise, 
And share the future glories of their race : 
he father blooms with triumphs of the son, 
And all the distant merit is his own ; 


Repaid 


/ 
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Repaid is he that watch'd for Britain's Queen, 
Nor has great Burleigh merited in vain. 
Illustrious Youth! to early fame appear, 

And answer all Eliza’s forming care ; 

Here in thy own Britannia’s annals learn, 

What time and glory ask from Cecil’s Son. 
Already I survey this watchful care, 

To crush the embryo seeds of rising War ; 
"To prop the awful pile of Britain's state, 

To curb the Rhine, and balance Europe's fate : 
Hear thee proclaim'd thy Country’s best defence 
And chose to speak a loyal Nation's sense. 

But, oh! when Heaven grows envious of his joys, 
"And re-demands her blessing to the skies ; 

Let Burleigh join his labours with thy own, 
And be the tutelary saints of Britain's throne. 


J. Taytor, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambr. 





^ 


. 4. To the Farr Unknown *, on seeing her at the 
Musick-booth at StuRBRIDGE Farr. 


Cour» these faint numbers glow with equal fire 
To that which in his breast the writer feels ; 
Could Phoebus like the Farr Unknown inspire, 
Or verse but emulate the flame it tells, 
The Lover some success had found, and she 
Been known to Fame, though lost to Love and me, 


Wound not that love with too severe a name, 
Which was not chance, but passion in excess, . 
Conceal the shaft from whence the arrow came, 
My hopes may be, but not my anguish less ; 
Strikes not the lightning with a fate as true, 
Though baffled Reason wonder'd whence it flew? 
. Tf not in pity to your Lover's woes, 
For your own sake, at least, yourself reveal, 


* In a copy which J have seen, the name of Mrs, Abthorp is | 
added in MS. | j 
Let 
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Lest, when I die, and thou the latent cause, 
You lose a triumph you deserve so well ; 
Nay, ev'n repaid will all my sufferings be, 
And envied be my fall—if known, | fall by thee. 


Yet more—a thousand Loves may lurk behind, 
And half the course of glory yet to run ; 
A flowing wit, discreet and beauteous mind, 
May crown the conquest which your eyes begun ; ; 
Nor bid me dread the thousand deaths in store, 
T 1ook'd, I sigh’d, and lov'd—and was undone before! 


Jn vain the midnight anchorite may boast 
Of rugged maxims and pedantic rules, 
For what is life, its best enjoyment lost 
In the dull mazes of insipid schools ? 
«Ove must refine what Science scarce began, 
i1 d mould the letter'd savage into man. 


Ket lazy Hermits dream in College-cells, 
Severely great, and indolentl “good, 
‘Whose frozen breasts such glimmering ra ture 
As lifeless, dull Platonics understood. tells, 
x0, tell that doating Sage, who looks on thee 
W ith Plato's eyes, may question if he see. 


Judge now my passion by severest truth, 
^. And read what rigorous justice cannot blame ; 
If I have errd, inform a willing youth, 
At least, mistaken only wa: my flame: 
as Love a crime ? then teach me to adore. 
And zeal shall be what passion was before. 


— Bü 


5. IN PRAISE OF SILENCE *. 
To Mrs. of Duruam. 


Go, gentle verse, and to.the fair 
Thy master's bashful soul reveal, 





* The verses were given to me by the late Rev. George Ashby ; 
who copied them many years ago in short-hand, and suspected 
t some faults mizht have arisen in the decypheripg. 


A tale, 
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Thither when Fate shall point my way, 
To turn the tasteless volume o'er, 
Then dies the thought that 's brisk and gay, 
Then calls to smile no more. 
Forgot, how studious once to please, 
I turn'd the verse to buy my peace. 








6. OvE ox Licur. 


“« And God said ; Let there be Light, and there was Light." 
‘Gen. 1. 3. 
ALL hail! illustrious Parent of the day, 
Hail! thou of Heaven first-born 
To glad Creation at her dawn, 
And gild the growing harmony. 
Source of Ages, flow of Time, 
By thee the Hours have fledg'd their wing, - 
JEras start, and Seasons spring ; 
From thee they spring, by thee they glide. 
Light ! ever fleeting, ever gay, 
Light! their spring, their lamp, and guide : 
(hou measur'st out their line, 
And chalk’st their destin'd way. 
By thy nimble speeding, 
Wearied wish exceeding, 
Rayon ray succeeding 
ill we trace, 
"Thy furious bound, thy eager pace, 
*If that all-forining summons to appear, 
Lat spoke thee to exist, and bade thee canton out 
the year. 


Say, to what friendly aid we owe 

Those gleams that in the mind's fair rairror play ; 
From what rich fountain flow 

Those ripening beams of intellectual day ? 


* “This certainly should be In ; the first propagation of light 
"ang almost equal to the /íat that spoke it into being." 
, KYNASTON. 

By 
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By whose fair pencil is each image wrought, 

— That teems to birth, and burnishes to thought; 
How Fancy every shape puts on: 
How kindling sparks her form compose, 
And whence the constant shining train, 
That memory, or experience shows ; 

How Reason’s lamp burns with incessant toil, 


To light the judgment, and to guide the will. 
Yet where benighted Reason strays 


In Faith’s unnavigable ocean lost, 
There Heaven a bounteous light displays, 
. And steers the scatter'd vessel to the coast. 
First, in the hallow’d signs, , 
The glimmering truth in mystic notes we trace, 
Till, gather'd in a full meridian blaze, 
- The swelling prospect shines. 
Thus mimic colours, on the canvass laid, 
' Rise, by degrees, in nice distinction spread, 
The light itself displays, and animates the shade. 
Muse, must the light of Learning die? _ 
Muse, forbid obscurity ; 
Lest, what the rolling flood of years had swept away, 
Rust, and tarnish to decay ; 
Muse, the fleeting hours retrieve, 
And bid forgotten eras live : 
Bid the sister-arts advance, 
Swell the pomp, and crown the dance. 
Hark ! the strings obsequious move ; 
See ! the bounding singers rove ; 
Now the majestic Epic sails along, 
Hail the great notes, and bless the rising song! 
Now, in sadly-pleasing strains, 
Weeping Elegy complains : 
Now, now the giddy Lyre 
Gives life to sound, and sense to wire ; 
Blending notes, and accents changing _ 
In broken airs, and wild tumultuous fury ranging; 
Distemper'd Darkness rears her lazy head, 
' Oblivion quits her gloomy bed : | 
Science 
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Science blooms, and Arts refine, 
Letter'd ages know 

fair array to glide ; 

ns revives where Cam and Isis flow. 





- Poetical Part of a Music Sprecn 
at CAMBRIDGE, 1730. _ 


now a while let sterner Science rest, 

Terse and Music hail the softer guest : 

ity sacred are the chord and song, [sprung; 
ymage-numbers speak from whence they 
s the well-tun'd verse and glowing note, 

er Orpheus swell'd, or Prior thought : 

| inspird, I draw th’ adventurous line ; 

ll its graces, all the failings mine. 

s! our homely simile would say, 

the model of this single day, , } 
mial Doctor shapes his awkward way, 

'ts, disputes, and thinks his compass througli, 
‘winters mellow on his brow. 

1 of Life in reverend slumber past, 

ting soul to Love awakes at last ; 

, the closing science is a wife, 

iuty only cheers the verge of life. 

will those Oxford wags be apt to fleer 
old-fashion’d tricks we practise here, 
aterprising Clerks, I "ve heard them say, 
ind a better and a nearer way : ° 

th Hymen they have learn'd to blend, 

iture early—on their Dividend. 
[arriage-deeds. with Buttery-books can vie, 
rm and conquer, —whilst we toast and sigh. 
;! we own our Elder Sister's merit, 

rard girl had e'er a bustling spirit. 

e politeness every genius fits, [ Wits : 
eads are Courtiers, and their "Squires are 
V. MM There 
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There Gentleman 's a common name to all, 
From Jesus College down to New Inn Hall : 
"Ts theirs to soar above our humble tribe, 
That think or love as Statutes shall prescribe: 
They never felt a fire they durst not own, 
Nor rhim'd nor languish'd fora Fair Unknown *: 
Nay Verse, that earnest Pleader with the Fair, 
Has found a Portion and Professor there ; 
Whilst We our barren, widow'd bays regret, 
And Cambridge Muses are but Spinsters yet. 
By this plain-dealing will the Fair-ones guess 
Odr clumsy breeding, and our lame address. 
"Iis true, our Courtship 's homely, but sincere, 
And that 's a doctrine which you seldom hear. 
Nay, Lexpect the flatter'd Fair will frown, 
I see the pinner o'er the shoulder thrown : 
See every feature glowing with disdain, 
The awful rap of the indignant fan, 
The head, unmindful of its glories, tost, 
And all the business of the morning lost. 
I hope the charge is not so general yet, 
As no good-natur'd comment to admit. 
Pray, cast your eyes upon our youth below, 
And say, what think you of our purpled Beau? 
For, if the picture 's not exactly true, 
The thanks to white-glov'd Trinity are due. 
What though our Johnian plead but scanty wort— 
Cold and ungenial as his native North, — 
Who never taught the Virgin’s breast to glow, 
Nor rais'd a wish beyond what Vestals know ; 
The Jesuit cloister'd in his pensive cell, 
Where vapours dark with contemplation dwell, 
Dream out a being to the world unknown, 
And sympathise with every changing moon ; 
Though Politics engross the sons of Clare, 
Nor yields the State one moment to the Fair ; 
Though Ben’et mould in indolence and ease, 
And whist prolong the balmy rest of Kay's ; 


* See p. 524. 1 
An 
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d one continued solemn slumber reigns, 

om untun'd Sidney to protesting Queen's : 

t, O ye Fair '— 

t this one dressing, dancing race atone 

r all the follies of the pedant gown. | 

e Templar need not blush for such allies, - 

t jealous Christ Church this applause denies. 

How sleek their looks! how undisturb'd their air, 

‘midnight vigils, or by morning prayer ! 

) pale reflection does those cheeks invade, 

' hectic Student scares the yielding Maid. 

ng from those shades has learned dust retir'd, 

id Toilets shine where Folios once aspir'd. 

Pass but an age—perhaps thy labour *, Wren, 

ard to the Muse, displays a softer scene. 

lite reformers! luxury to see 

e pile stand sacred, Heidegger, to Thee. 

here Plato undisturb'd his mansion keeps, 

d Homer now past contradiction sleeps, — 

e Vizard Squire shall hear the Concert's sound, 

d Midnight Vestals-trip the measur'd round. , 

2e the Classes into Side-boards flung, 

d musty Codes transform'd to modern Song ; 

e solemn Wax in gilded sconces glare, 

ere poring Wormius dangled once in air. 

Yet still in justice must it be confess'd, 

u ‘Il find some modern Scholars here at least. 

»found Adepts, which Gallia never knew! 

c who would seek Ambassadors in you ¢ 
handsome Envoy is no blunder yet, — ' 

»ell-dress'd Member, or a Treasury Wit : 

upees in Britain's Senate may have rose, 

t who e'er read of balance-holding Beaux ? 

t, oh! unhappy to your powder'd heads, 

& sure that Brancas thinks, and Fleury reads. 

Tis yours in softer numbers to excel, 

watch how Modes, not Empires, rose and fell ; 


* Trinity College Library, built by Sir Christopher Wren. 
MM 2 Prescribe 
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Prescribe the haughty Prude a narrower sphere. 

And sigh whole years in treaty with the Fair ; 

To parley ages on a Snuff-box hinge, 

And mark the periods of the Bugle fringe. 
Memoirs, like these, well gilded, may adorn 

The ebon cabinet of Squires unborn ; 

With what serene composure of the brain 

Shall future Beaux turn o'er the rich remain! 

The well-spelt page perhaps with rapture dwells 

On Pepys’ gilded shew, or Woodward's shells: 

Important truths are couch’d in every line ; 
What Cambridge Toast excell'd in Twenty-nine, 
What new Embroidery this Commencement gracd, 
And how complexions alterd since the last. 
Ev'n China Nymphs shall live in Sonnet there, 
Or Polly Peachum stroll'd to Sturbridge Fair. 

_ Perhaps, though schemes ill suit so soft a pen, 
The gilded leaf some secrets may contain : 
What shower-drench'd Sinner, reeling from the Rose, 
Did first the hint of Hackney-chairs propose : 
Who bade Sultanas clasp the well-shap'd Maid: 
Who first projected Cisar's Cavalcade : 

Who, fond of planting Opera Statutes here, 
Struck out the modish thought of ticketing the Fair. 
The moral of my tale might fairly show 
The Northern Vicar that commences now, 
How Alma Mater better days expects, 
And Reformation thrives against the next. 
But oh, ill-fated Youth! he sees the last, 
And Trent, like Styx, for ever holds him fast : 
Before him flits the visionary scene, 
He sees Commencements rise on every green : 
The red-rob’d Doctor struts before his eyes, 

And Galleries of Southern Beauties rise ; 

Then moulds his scanty Latin, and less Greek. 

And Iereboords * his parish once a week. 


* [n quibusdam Codd. 
* And Harry-Hills his parish once a week." 
Hills was a retaikr of cheap-printed Sermons. 


X Perhaps. 


^ 
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Perhaps, if flames can glow beneath the Pole, 
»1ne distant Celia fires his youthful soul, 
roud to retail the little All he knew, 
-@ vends his College-stock in Billet-doux ; 
? hate'er his T'utor taught his greener age 
f Muses breathing o'er the letter'd page ; 
7 hate'er our legendary Schools instill'd, | - 
f rapturd Bards with holy transports fill'd, | 
Ihe Tale, ye Fair-ones, with distrust survey, 
rere ’s not one word of truth in all they say. 

En Ledger-rolls indeed of antient Writ, 
" «€ find a Grecian Factory for Wit ; 
d musty Records give some dark accoun£ 
EF’ one Director Phoebus of the Mount : 
my, from our files, I Il venture to supply ye 
Ath several bills endors'd by Banker Clio. 
at whether Stocks declin'd, or Dealers broke, 
me Trade is now an arrant South-Sea joke ; 
»: sure the modern Bank of Love and Wit 
"what we mortals mean by Lombard-street. 

JBut more exalted numbers wake the chord, 
cd flying sounds inform the melting word ! 

ear the glad string explains the Poet's thought, 
md Greene express how Pope with justice wrote *. 





8. ODE FOR MUSIC, 


| 
)n opening the new Regent House at the Publie | 
Commencement at CAMBRIDGE, 1750. 


Goppzss of the Brave and Wise, 
On whose divided Empire wait 
The martial triumphs of the Great, 
And all the tuneful throng 
hat wake the vocal chord, and shape the flying song! 
A while successive to thy trust 
Let Britain's Genius, great and just, 


* Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia, set to Musick by Dr. Greene. 
inted in Nichols's Select Collection of Poems, vol. V, p. 312. " 


The 
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The fate of Empires guard: | 
A while let Arts, thy other care, 
To toils of Glory be preferr'd ; 
And say, amidst the waste of War, 
Did ever to thy wondering eyes 
A fairer scene of Triumph rise ? 
Then swell the verse, and let it be 
Sacred to Science, Harmony, and Thee. 


Let widow'd Empires speak thy sterner sway, 
The moulderjng arch, the ruin large, 
The column faithless to its charge, 
And bitter waste that marks the Conqueror's way : 
But be thy softer, better praise, 
Be thine, and Music’s toil to raise, 
To mend the soul, and melt the heart : 
| Music ! the Founder Art, ! 
Music! the soul of Verse, and Friend of Peace. 


Who pois'd the well-tun'd Spheres, 
And led the chorus of the circling years, 
When Chaos held distemper'd sway, 
And jarring atoms, Cold and Heat, 
The Light, the Grave, the Dry, the Wet, 
In sullen discord lay? 
"T'was Harmony, 'twas Builder Harmony : 
"Iwas Harmony compos'd this Concert frame, 
"T was Harmony which upwards flung the active flame, 
Prescrib'd the air in middle space to flow, 
And bade the Wave and grosser Earth subside below. 
Then all yon tuneful restless Choir 
Began their radiant Journeys to advance, 
And with unerring symphony torollthecentraldance. . 


CHORUS. 
Whilst we the measur'd Song decree, - 
Builder Harmony, to thee, 
Tune every chord, and every note inspire. 


But hark! Amphion shakes the yielding strings, 

And animated rocks around him throng, 

The Marble from his veiny cavern springs, 
| Tw 
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The Flint forsakes his drowsy cell, 

À wad, all obsequious to the potent spell, 

I ears the commanding strings, and listens to theSong. 
"Twas, Cadmus, thine the eldér fate, 
To mould the infant growing stute ; 

Bast Dircé still laments the fenceless shed, 

#@-11l Thebes inglorious rears her fowerless head. 

_ There wants the vocal Patriot yet. 
-"«5 make thy labours by his own complete, 
a.nd fix the Warrior's and the Muses’ seat. 


Now by the sweetly-plaintive Lute, | 
Warbling broken faith and slighted Love : 
By the sprightly Violin, and mellow Flute, 
That teach the measur'd dance to move: 
| By the hallow'd fire, [Poet's lyre ; 
K^ Rhst shakes the Prophet’s Harp, and strings the 
By the Trumpet's loud alarms, 
That rouse the nations up to arms; 
EX y holy strains that deep-mouth'd Organs blow, 
To whom the pious use is giveh 
To wing the silent glowing vow, 
And waft the raptur'd Saint to Heaven : 
Be, Music, thy peculiar care 
To shed thy choicest blessings here ; 
Let every Muse and every Grace, 
Soft-smiling Joy and rosy Peace, 
And all the verdant, faithful train, 
That wait thy balmy,. happy reign, 
^V ith tuneful Seraphs guard the hallow'd place. 
So, when at Britain's wide command, 
The Austrian Eagle learns to fear, 
*The pile to Thee shall sacred stand, 
Thy genial Empire founded here. 


"Then every arch, with faithful verse 
Inscrib’d, shall joyfully rehearse 
"K& ow Granta’s arts with Britain's conquest swell : 
- "Then thou, beneath her guardian wing, 
To either praise shall tune the string, 
Amd Britain's clories shall inform the shell. 
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No. XIV. 


THE GALES *. (See vol. I. p. 249.) 


The family of Gare, which was of eminence tex 
the North and East ridings of Yorkshire in the 
16th Century, contributed so much in the 17th andl 
18th to adorn the list of British Antiquaries, thatit 
would be inexcusable not to preface these anecdotes 
of the two learned brothers RocErR and SaMuExZ 
Ga e with a short account of them. 


Their father Tuomas Garz, celebrated for his 
knowledge of the Greek language and antiquities, 
was born in 1636, at Scruton in Yorkshire. Átz 
proper age he was sent to Westminster-school { $ 
and, being admitted King’s-scholar there, was electecl 
in 1655 to Trinity-college in Cambridge, and became 
Fellow of that Society. Having taken his first 
degree in Arts in 1656, he commenced M. A. ir& 
16626. In the prosecution of his studies, he applieck 
himself to classical and polite literature ; and hiss 
extraordinary proficiency therein procured him early? 
a seat in the temple of ‘Fame. This extraordinary? 
knowledge in the Greek tongue recommended hime 


* These memoirs, originally begun in the first edition of these 
Anecdotes, were enlarged to nearly their. present. form in thcz 
** Bibliotheca Topogranhica Britannica," No. II. 

+ James Gale, the carliest of the nae that occurs, was seate 
at Thirntoft near Scruton, in the hundred of East. Gilling inca 
North Riding, 1523; his eldest great-grandson Robert, 037 
Francis, at AKeham Grange, in the hundred of Ansty in the Est 
Riding, 1590. 

t From this school, Richard Gale had been etccted to Oxford 
in 1638 ; and William Gale to Cambridge in 1640. 

§ University Register. He was incorporated M. A. at Oxford; 
on the opening of the Sheldonian ‘Theatre there, in 1669, Woods 
Fasti, vol. II. col. 177. . 
In 


o face vol. IV. p. 536] 


vel - og & 


the hands of Mr. Govcnu *. 


DA 


D ;==Mary, daughter of Robert 
i] lord of Kendal. 


nr rere my 

v, mar. first, John Rokesby, esq. ; secondly, 6, Elizabeth, mar- 
ioinas Fairfax, by whom she had Thomas ried Thos. Gar- 

airfax of Cameron in the kingdom of Scot- _ bray, of Beverley. 
d mother to Thomas Bellasyse, the first vis- 6. Ursula. 

Fauconberg. 


er of Jn. Frank, Mary —Thomas Meynell, of 
dicd 1624. Kilvington, esq 
of London. — 4. John Gale,--Joanna, da. of Miles Margaret. 







born1601; | Dodson, esq. of Dorothy. 
d.Feb.1685-6. | Kirkby Overblows. 


wughter Miles Gale, M. A.-—Margaret, daughter Henry Gale. 
ys, esq. rector of Kigh- | of Dr. Chiistopher Francis Gale. 
n, CO. ley 1712. Stones, chancellor of 

d. 1689. Yorkfrom1060t01687. 


pher Gale,==Sarah, relict of Miles Thomas Edmund Mary. e. 
ey - general, . . Harvey, esq. Gale. Gale, Gale. | 
ief justice of governor ofCa- rector of John Gale. 
Carolina fT. | rolina. inton. 







“| 
, daughter —— MilesGale. Elizabeth. . William Gale. 
Conyers, 


Convers Gale. Jane, Corde- Henry Jane==Thomas Samuel 
Roger Gale. died — lia, Gale. Harle. Gale, 
s.p. d.s. p. . d. s. p. 


1739. 


his descendants during the rebellion there transplanted themsclves 
Thoresby, Ducatus Leodensis, p. 583. 
; Gale, esq. of the Inner Temple, and of Taunton Dean in Somer- 
ion of Granger, vol. IIT. p. 341. was a relation of the Dean, and 
elative to polemic divinity. He died, says Bromley, in 1742, but 


Northallerton in 1708; also " commissioner of the excise. 
and treasurer of that Society 21 years ; a learned judicious writer. 


North Carolina; Bibl. Top. Brit. vol. IT. p. 451; on todinn axe, 
1 Major Gale, p. 616. 


' 6 . , —— hu e lli 
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in 1666 to the Regius Professorship of that language 
in the University * ; and Ins Majesty’s choice was 
approved, by the accurate edition which he gave of 
the antient Mythologic Writers, as well physical 
as moral, in Greek and Latin, published in Cam- 
bridge + in 1671, 8vo. 

This brought his merit into public view ; and, - 
upon the death of Mr. Samuel Cromblehome the 
following year, our Professor was appointed to. suc- 
ceed him as head-master of St. Paul's-school f. in 
London; soon after which, by his Majesty’s direc- 
tion, he drew up those inscriptions which are to be 
seen upon tlie Monument, in memory of the dreadful 
conflagration of the Metropolis in 1666; the ele- 
gance of which will be a perpetual monument of his 
literary merit, for which he was also honoured with 
a public testimony, in a present of plate made to hin 
by the City. His excellent conduct and commen- 
dable industry in the School abundantly appear 
froin the great number of persons eminently learned 
who were educated by him; and, notwithstanding 
the fatigue of that laborious office, he found time to 
publish new and accurate editions of several antient 
and valuable Greek authors, 

* He resigned it in 1672. 

T His name is subscribed to a Greek copy of verses in the 
© Epicedia Cantabrigiensia, 1671," Svo; and at that period he 
was ''Taxator Academic Sen. Coll. Trin.” 

+ « Ad Thomam Galum, M A) Pauline Schoke Archididas- 
ealum nuper clectum, Gratulatorium. 

Prudens Pauline Moderator, Gale, Juventz, 
Verum tuin fausti nominis omen habe. 

Tu pueris sis ergo ftc, aura secunda, 
Doctrine ad portum quos, Palinure, vchas 

Det Deus ipse yt uhr 417.947.710; btpetvoy zov, 
Et tibi, Pauline ct prospera vela rati, 

Undique sic verum noinen, doctissime Gale, 
Seu Pauluwurus, seu Palineru:s eris. 

Paulinum * appellat Palinurum Dilbilitanus, 
Quam belle quadrat nomen utrumque tibi ! 

Pauline Seneca, Praceytor Casaris, olim 
Conjux : Pauline tu Se.:eca esto tue," 

Duport, Musa: Subseciva, 1676, p. We. 
* Martial 1 Epig, iii, 74, 


We 
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He accumulated the degrees of Bachelor and Doc- 
tor of Divinity in 1675 * ; and, June 7, 1676, he 
was collated to the prebend Consumpt. per mare 
in the cathedral of St. Paul +. He was also elected 
into the Royal Society, of which he became a very 
constant and useful member, was frequently of the 
Council, and presented them with many curiosities, 
particularly a Roman urn, with the ashes, found 
near Peckham in Surrey. Part of these burnt bones 
he gave to Mr. Thoresby f : and on St. Andrew's- 
day 1685, the Society having resolved to have ho- 
norary Secretaries, who would act without any view 
of reward, Dr. Gale was chosen with Sir John 
Hoskyns into that office, when they appointed the 
celebrated Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Halley for their 
clerk assistant, or under-secretary $, who had been 
a distinguished scholar of our authors at St. Paul's- 
school ; at the head of which Dr. Gale continued 
with the greatest reputation for thé space of 95 
years, till 1697, when he was promoted to the 
deanry of York ; and, being admitted into that dig- 
nity Sept. 16, that year, he removedthither. - 

This preferment was no more than a just reward 
of his merit; but he did not live to enjoy it many 
years. On his admission, finding the Dean's right 


... to bea Canon-residentiary called in question, he was 


at the expence of procuring letters patent, in 1699, 
to annex it to the Deanry, which put the matter out 
of all dispute. On his removal from London, he pre- 
sented to the new Library, then lately finished at his 
College in Cambridge, a curious collection of Arabic 
manuscripts. During the remainder of his life, 


* University Register. 

t Newcourt's Repertory, vol. I. p. 144. 

t See his '* Ducatus Leodiensis," p. 499.—Thoresby appears 
to have had in his Museum ** Memoirs of the Family of Gale,” 
particularly of the Dean, and Christopher Gale; see the Bibl 
Top. Brit. xo. II. p. 542. 

§ Birch's ** History of the Royal Society, under the yer 
1695," volIV. 

^ which 
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which was spent at York, he preserved an hospitality 
suitable to his station ; and his good government of 
that church is mentioned with honour. Nor has the 
care which he took to repair and adorn that stately 
edifice passed without a just tribute of praise *. 


Having possessed this dignity little more than- 

four years and a half, he was taken from thence, and 

. from the world, April 8, 1702, in the 67th year of 

his age. He died in the Deanry-house, and was 

interred in the middle.of the choir of his cathedral ; 
where a black marble is thus inscribed : 


« JE. M.S. 
Tuom Gate, S. T. P. Decani Ebor. 
Viri, si quis alius, 

“ob multifariam eruditionem, 
apud suos exterosque celeberrimi. 
Quale nomen sibi conquisivit, 
apud Cantabrigienses 
Collegium S. S. Trinitatis, et 
Grece Lingue Professoris Regii Cathedra ; 
apud Londinates, 

Viri literatissimi in Rempublicam 
et Patri: commodum 
ex Gymnasio Paulino emissi ; 
apud Eboracenses, 
hujus res Ecclesize 
heu! vix quinquennio, 


* ** After the Reformation, some avaricious Deans leased out 
the ground on each side the steps on the South side, for building 
houses: These were standing, just as they are represented in 

- Hollar's draught in the Monasticon ; and were of great discredit . 
as well as annoyance to the fabrick, till the worthy Dean Gale, 
among other particular benefactions, pulled down the houses, 
and cleaned this part of the church from the scurf it had con- 
tracted ky the smoak proceeding from these dwellings." Drake's . 
JEboracum, pp. 480, 572.—'* On the wall on the North aile of 
the choir, Dean Gale, who had the interest of the fabrick much 
mat heart, caused a large table to be erected, with the names and 
@ates of the several founders and benefactors to this church. 
*Y'here has been no addition to the catalogue since his time." 
Drake, p. 527. 


at 
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at dum per mortem licuit, 
seduló et fideliter adininistrata ; 
et ubicunque agebat donata luce 
veneranda Lingu:e Grecz 
et Historie Anglicane 
Monumenta, Marmore loquaciora, 
perenniora, 
testantur. 
Obiit Ap. viii. A. S. H. mpccit. etat. suse LxvrI." 


**'The loss of this great man,” says Mr. Drake *,. 
“would have been irreparable, did not the father’s 


genius still subsist 1n the son." 


From the list of his publications +, it is evident 
that Dean Gale was a learned Divine, aud well 


* p.565. 

T 1. * Opuscula Mythologica, Ethica, et Phvsica, Gr. et Lat. 
Cantab. 1671," 8v0; reprinted at Amsterdam, 1688, Svo, with 
great improvements. This collection consists of Palzphatus, 
Heraclitus, ct Anonymus de Incredibilibus ; Phurnutus de Na- , 
turà Deorum; Sallustius de Diis; Ocellus Lucanus ; Timeus 
Locrus de Aninià Mundi; Demophili, Democratis, et Secundi 
Philosophorum Sententie ; Joannis Pediasimi Desiderium de 
Muliere bonà et mala; Sexti Pythagorei Sententiz ; Theophrasti 
Characteres ; Pythagorcorum Fragmenta; et Heliodori Larissei 
Capita Opticorum. 2. ** Historiz Poetice Scriptores Antiqui, 
Grece ct Latine, Accessere breves Nota, et Indices necessarii," 
Paris. 1675, Svo. These are, Apollodorus Atheniensis, Conon 
Grammaticus, Ptolomaeus Hephiestion, Parthenius Nicuensis, 
et Antoninus Liberalis. 3. ** Rhetores Selecti, Gr. et Lat. viz 
Demetrius Phalereus de Elocutione ; Tiberius Rhetor de Sch- 
matibus Demosthenis ; Anonymus Sophista de Rhctoricà ; Seven 
Alexandrini Ethopeei. Demetrium emendavit, reliquos & MSS. 
edidit, ct Latine vertit; omnes Notis illustravit Tho. Gale, Sc. CO. 
M. Oxon. 1676," Svo. 4. ** Jamblichus Chalcidensis de Mysc— 
teris /Egyptiorum, Epistola Porphyrii de codem Argument» 
Gr. et Lat. Interprete T. Gale, Oxon. 1678," Svo. 5. ** Pat— 
terium juxta exemplar Alexandrinum. Oxon. 1678," 8vo. <= 
« Herodoti Halicarnassensis Historiarum libri X. ; ejusdem Naae™ 
rauio de Vità Homeri ; excerpta à CtesiA, et "s Stephani Ap 
lozia pro Herodoto: accedunt Chronologia, Ta gra 
plica, variantes Lectiones, &c. Lond. 1679," fol. 7. An edit 
of Cicero's Works was revised by him, Lond. 1681. 1684, 2 
folio. | Mr. Robertson, in the Critical Review, vol. LII. p. az 
ubserves on this work ; ** We are not informed upon what Ay 


, 
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versed in historical knowledge. This gained him 
the esteem of most of the learned men his contempo- 


thority this is said, nor what share Dr. Gale took in the revisal. 
"The Preface to the edition of 1681 was written by Adam Littleton ; 
but Gale's name is not mentioned ifi it. It is included. we sup- 
pose, in the word correctoribus : * exactissima cura in correct oribus 
on defuit, We know of no edition in 1684."] 8. ** Historie 
Anglicane Scriptores Quinque, &c. Oxon. 1687,” fol. This 
volume contains Annales de Margan, from 1066 to 1232. Chro- 
nicon Thome Wikes, from 1066 to 1334. Annales Waver- 
leienses, from 1066 to 1291. G. Vinisauf Itinerarium Regis Ri- 
cardi in Terram Hierosolvmitanam. Chronica Walteri de He- 
mingford, from 1066 to 1273. He reserved the remainder of 
this last Chronicle for another volume, which he intended to 
. publish, but did not live to execute. [Concerning this, sec 
Hearne's Preface to his edition of Hemingford, p. xxiii.) 9. 
** A Discourse concerning the Original of Hfuman Literature with 
Philology and Philosophy ;" Phil. Trans. vol. VI. p. 2231. 10. 
** Historie Britannice, Saxonice, Anglo-Danicw et Anglicane 
Scriptores XX. ex vetustis codd. MSS. editi operà Thome Gale, 
S. Th. Pr. Prefatio ostendit ordinem. Accessit rerum et ver- 
borum Index locupletissimus. Oxon. 1691," folio. ‘This work 
consists of three volumes, though Dr. Gale published but two. 
The first (containing Ingulphus, Petrus Blesensis, and three 
other writers) was compiled by Mr. William Fulman (not Falconer) 
under the patronage of Bp. Fell, 1684. This volume contains 
Gildas de Excidio Dritannie, Eddii Vita Wilfridi, Nennii His- 
toria, Asserii Annales, IHigdeni Poly-chronicon, G. Malmesbu- 
riensis de Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesi: et Libri 5 de Ponti- 
ficibus Anglie, Hi-toria Ramesiensis, Historia Eliensis, Chronica 
Joh. Walliugford, Historia Rad. Diceto, Forduni Scotichronicon, 
Alcuinus de Pontificibus Eboracensibus. [This is called by Gale 
the first volume, and that which contains the Quinque Scriptores 
(Ingulphus, Petrüs Blesensis, Chronicon de Mailros, Annales 
Burtonenses, et Historia Crovlandensis) thouzh published in 
1684, is called the second, as the authors are of a more modern 
"date. It has no connexion, as Mons. Fresnoy and others have 
imagined, with thc volume of English writers compiled by Mr 
W. Fulman, under the patronage of Bp. Fell, in 1684. W. of 
Malmesbury, Hen. of Huntingdon, Roger Hoveden, Chronicon 
Ethelwardi, Ingulphus Lib. I. were published by Savile 1696. 
Decem Scriptores were published by Twisden, 9 vols. in 1652.) 
He left in MS. “ Origenis Philocalia, variis Manuscriptis collata, 
emendata, et novà Versione donata ; Jamblichus de Vith Pytha- 
gore ; and Antonini Iter Britanniarum ;" the latter published 
afterwards by his son, as were his ‘ Sermons preached on Public 
Occasions" in 1704. Mr. Drake, quoting a letter from him to 
Mr. Morris, rector of Aldborough, on a Roman road in York- 
shire, calls him “ that great antiquary Dean Gale ;"' Ebor. p. 95 : 
in 


*- 
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raries, both at home and abroad. With some of 
them he held a particular correspondence, as Father 
Mabillon *, Monsieur Baluze, Peter Allix, James 
Cappel, Sebastian Feschi, John Rudolf, Wetstein 
of Basil, Henry Wetstein of Amsterdam, J. G. 
Grevius, Louis Picques, and the celebrated Peter 
Huet, who had a singular respect for him, and de- 
clares it to be his opinion, that our author exceeded 
all men he ever knew both for modesty and learning+. 

It appears by Ballard’s Collection . of MS Letters 
in the Bodleian Library (XV. 32.) that Dr. Gale 
had an intention of continuing Abp. Parker's 
* Antiquitates Britannice.” 

In * The Philosophical Transactions,” No. 251, 
Is a letter from Thoresby to Lister, 1697, concerning 
two Roman altars found at Collerton and Blenkinsop 
castle in the county of Northumberland, with notes 
by Dr. Thomas Gale f. 

The late Dr. Ducarel had several MS Prayers by 
this very pious and learned Divine. 

Dr. Gale married Barbara daughter of Thomas 
Pepys, Esq. of ‘Trumpington $, in the county of 
Cambridge, who died 1689 ; by whom he had three 
sons and a daughter, of whom in their order. To 


in the next page “ that profound antiquary ;" in p. 371, ** that 
most industrious antiquary ;" and p. 37, quotes some MS papers 
of his.—Fabricius, in his '* Bibliotheca Greca,” XIII. 640, has 
very properly distinguished our author from a very eminent Dir 


| senting Divine, Theophilus Gale; but with thisinaccuracy, that 


Theophilus is made to be the father of Thomas ; whereas Theo- 
philus was son of Theophilus prebendary of Exeter, and ofs 
good fainily in the West of England. This and some following 


pages in Fabricius should be carefully perused. 

* Krom him he received the MS. of Alcuin de Pontificiba 
Éboracensibus, published in his Hist. Brit. Scriptores, 1691. 

T This eulogium is in the Comment. de rebus ad eum perti- 
nent. l.v. p. 315. Agreat number of Huet's letters to Dr. Gale 
were in the possession of lis eldest son Roger. 

t This was the Greek Inscription to Hercules. See Horsley, 

. 245. | 

§ “Tho. Gale, M. A. of Trin. Coll. and Barbara Pepys, mar- 

ried Jan. 1, 1672-4." Trumpington Register. 
| - ‘his 
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his eldest son he left his noble library of choice and 
valuable books, besides a curious collection of many 
esteemed manuscripts, a catalogue of which is printed 
in the **Catalogus MSStorum Anglie et Hiber- 
nie *.” . | 
Rocer Gate, Esq. F. R. and A. SS. eldest son 
of the Dean, was educated under his father at St. 
Paul's school; admitted at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 1691; made scholar of that house 1693, 
and afterwards Fellow (being then B. A.) in 1697. 
He was possessed of a considerable estate at Scruton, 
in Yorkshire, now in the possession of his grandson 
Henry Gale, Esq. ; and represented North Allerton 
in that county, in 1705, 1707, 1708, and 1710. 
His name was added to the Commissioners of Stamp. 
Duties, Dec. 20, 1714; and was continued in a 
subsequent commission, May 4, 1715 ; and he was 
appointed. a Commissioner of Excise d Dec. 24, 
1715. He was the first Vice- President of the Society 
of Antiquaries T, and ‘Treasurer to the Royal Society. 


* III. p. 185. 

T In the year 1735, though he was (except one) the oldest 
Commissioner, he was wautonly displaced, without any other 
reason given by the then Premier (Sir Robert Walpole) than that 
he had wanted to provide for one of his own friends—a mode of 
ministerial politicks occasionally adopted in later times. 

t When Peter Le Neve, esq. was President, 1721, it was pra- 
posed to collect accounts of all the antient coins relative to Great 
Britain and its dgminions. Dr. Stukeley undertook the British ; 
Mr. Georze Holmes the Saxon in the possession of Counsellor 
Hill; Mr. James Hill those in Lord Oxford’s possession ; Mr. 
Rogtr Gale the Roman; his brother Samuel the Danish. "This 
design was resumed in 1724, when the Earl of Hertford was Pre- 
sident ; when Lord Winchelsea was associated with Dr. Stukeley, 
Mr. Ainsworth with Mr. Roger Gale; Mr. Wanlev undertook the 
Saxon; the President, Mr. Le Neve, Mr. William Nicholas, and 
the Rey. Mr. Creyke, the English. 


The following extract of a letter from Mr. Roger Gale to Sig. 
John Clerk at Edinburgh, dated April26, 1726, willexhibit a 
view of this learned body in its early state : 

** As for the Autiquarian Suciety, I cannot but look upon it 
23 in its infancy, and scarcely formed into such a body as it 
should be, though of five or six years standing. It was first 


begun 
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Though he was considered as one of the most learned 
men of his age, he only published the following 


books : 


begun by a few gentlemen, well-wishers to Antiquities, that 
used to meet once a week, and drink a pint of wine at a tavern 
for conversation, from which we have not yet been able to rescue 
ourselves, through difficulties we have always had to encounter 
àn providing ourselves with a private room to hold our assemblies 
in, though long endeavouring it, and now in hopes of obtaining 
commodious chambers in Gray's Inn for that purpose *. I think 
it will be of more advantage to us than is in general view: for 
by this means we shall not only be honoured with the accession of 
some persons of the first quality, who object with a great deal of 
reason to our present place of meeting; but I am sure it will 
cut off a great many useless members, that give us their company 
more for the convenience of spending two or three hours over a 
glass of winc, than for anv love or value thev have for the study 
of Antiquities. Our nuinber is too large, being limited to no 
fewer than 100; and I believe there are 90 actually entered as 
Members into our books, though we have had two or three re- 
views and expurgations. We have some few rules as to admis- 
sions, and other regulations. Every body proposed to bea Mem- 
ber is to be nominated one Wednesday-night, and a character 
given of him by his proposer, that the Society may have time to 
enquire into it before they ballot fur his admission the Wednesday- 
night next following ; but I do not recollect that any one pro- 
posed was ever rejected. As soon as any new Member is elected, 
the proposer pays down his admission fee, which is 10s. Gd. to be 
applied to the expences of the Society. No clection or new re- 
gulation can be made, except nine Members are present. Besides 
the halfguinea paid upon admission, one shilling t is deposited 
every month by each Member ; and this money has been hitherto 
expended in buying a few books, but more in drawing and en- 
graving, whereby a great many old seals, ruins, and other me-. 
numents of antiquity, have been preserved from oblivion, and 
the danger of being lost in a little time. As for the expences of 
wine, every body pays for what he calls for. We have a Trea- 
surer, to collect and keep our money, and make all payments as 
ordered. A Secretary, that takes minutes of what passes or is 
read before us, and enters all that we judge proper in a register- 
book. A Director, that oversees all the drawings, engravings, 
éc. and keeps all our copper-plates, papers, and prints, 
manages the ballot, when requisite. A President, who pro- 
poses every thing to. be done to the Society, who governs us, 
and keeps us in as good order as he can. He nominates three: 
Vice- Presidents for the year, that one of them may be always 
* Chambers were procured in Gray's Inn in the October following bu: 
they were too little, and inconvenient. 


+ ‘This was inercased to two shillings after the meeting in Gray's fes 
ther 
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1. * Antonini Iter Britanniarum Commentariis 
illustratum Thome Gale, S. T. P. nuper Decani 
Ebor. Opus posthumum revisit, auxit, edidit R.G. 
Accessit Anonymi Ravennatis * Britanni: Choro- 
graphia, cum Autographo Regis Gallia MSo,.et 

ice Vaticano collata: adjiciuntur Conjecture 
plurime, cum Nominibus Locorum Anglicis, quot- 

juot iis assignari potuerint. Lond. 1709,” 4to.—In 
be Prefíce to this book, Mr. Gale very properly 
points out what parts of it were his fathers, and 
what his own. 

Mr.Gough had three cópies of this edition, 
enriched with many valuable MS notes, by 
Mr. Roger Gale, Nicholas Mann, Esq. and.Dr. 
Abraham Francke, Fellow of Trinity Col EST Cam- 
bridge, and rector of West Dene in Wiltshire, 
1728; and a fourth, with MS various readings from 
the two MSS. whence Henry Stephens first printed 
this Itinerary ++. , 


curious laid before us, or some Aj read to 
the com; Our discourse is limited to the topicks proper to 
our Constitution all politicks, news, and other fot not 


we so 
accidentally among us, he mot sus| any dic 


publish any prints, &c. every Member has a dividend of them us 
agreed oni the rot wes vo wea, and the mone is paid a 
"Treasurer 


* On this writer, see Gent. Mag. 1807, vol. II. p, 1009. 
xri a pire Se daa 

^" which ‘he! entitles «Iter 
‘have to address the 

. OF 

he 


prone: 


Dr, Stukeley, 
te of his “Itinerarium Curiosum,’ 
Septimum Antonini Aug.” “The 
following journey to you are both 
^ Vor. IV. Wx 
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2. * The Knowledge of Medals ; or, Instructions 
for those who apply themselves to the Study of 
Medals both antient and modern, by F. Jobert ;" 
translated from the French. Two editions of this 
work were published by Dr. Gale without his name; 
one of them in 1697, the other in 1715, 8vo *. 


3. * Registrum Honoris de Richmond tt, Lond. 
1722,” fol. 


the first sort, the title affixed to it could not but put me in mind 
of the claim to those kind of disquisitions from any hand, whose 
excellent Commentary on Antoninus’ Itinerary has deservedly 
given you the palin of antient Learning, and rendered your cha- 
racter classic among the chief restorers of the Roman Britain 
But Iam apprehensive it will be easier to make these papers of 
mine acceptable to the world than to yourself, both as the most 
valuable part of them is your own, and as I purpose bv it to 
, remind you of favouring the world with a new edition of your 
' work, to which I know you have made great additions ; and in 
this Lam sure they will join with me. The honour you hare 
indulged me of a lone friendship, and the pleasure and advantage 
] have reaped in tray elling with you, and especially a part of this 
journey, are par ticular reasons, or rather a debt from inyself and 
the world; if any thing of antique enquiries 1 can produce that 
are not illaudable ; ; if w what time I spend in trav clling may not 
be wholly a hunting after fresh air with the vulgar citizens, but 
an examination into the works of Nature and of past ages. I 
have no fears that aught here will be le:s acceptable to you, 
because perhaps in some things I may di*r from vour senti- 
ments. The sweetness of your dispos sition and vour great judg 
ment, I know, will discern and applaud what is really just, and 
excuse the errors. Difference of opinions, though fale, is ofteg 
- of great service in furthcring a discovery of the truth. To think 
for one's selí is the prerogative of learning, and no one buta 
tyrant in books will persecute another for it. ltis certain Anto- 
ninus' Itinerary is an endless fund of enquiry. 1 doubt not but 
in future rescarches I shall be induced as much to vary from 
myseif as now from others, and. after our best endeavours suc- 
ceeding writers will correct us all." — tin. Cur. Y. 168. 

* The original work was re-printcd, after the author's death, 
with large additions and improvements, in two volumes, 12mo. 
Paris, 1759. 

' See vol. I. p. 949. This curious muaiment was published 
by subscription, under the auspices of the Suciety of Antiquaries, 
who directed Mr. Gale to get it transcribed from the original in 
the Cotton Library. See Mr. Gough's Anecdotes of British To- 
pography, vol. IL. second edition, p. 444. 


His 


¢ 
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His Discourse on the Four Roman Ways in Bri- 
tain is printed in the sixth volume of Leland's Iti- 
nerary *. 

His Remarks oif a Roman Inscription found at 
Lanchester are printed in the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions, vol. .p. 823; and in vol: XLIII. p. 
265, are extracts of two of his Letters to Mr. Peter 


Collinson, F. R. S. concerning the Vegétation of. 


Melon Seeds 33 Years old, and of a Fossil Skeleton 
of a Man, found at Lathkill-dale near ree in 
the County of Derby, dated in 1743 and 17 

In Phil. Trans. 1731, No. 420, is * An extract 
of a Dissertation, de stylis veterum et diversis char- 
tarum generibus, by Roger Gale, Esq -.” 

Explanation of a Roman Altar found at Castle 
Steeds in Cumberland, in Gent. Mag.. 1742, vol. 
XII. p.135. 

In Horsley's * Britannia Romana," p. 332, &c. 
is published, * An Account of a Roman Inscription 
found at Chichester. By Roger Gale, Esq.” 

* Observations on an Inscription at Spello, by 
Fred. Passarini and Roger Gale, Esq." are printed 
in the Archzologia, vol. HI. p. 25. 


* «The author is a gentleman of excellent learning and great 
judgment in these affairs. He hath studied the subject with all 
possible care and diligence ; amt as this Essay is written with 
abundance of modesty, and without any affectation, so I do not 
question but it will be a standing monument of the author's fame, 
and will meet with a favourable reception from all such as have 
a just value for lcarning and antiquities.” Hearne's. Preface to 
Vol. VI. In the Preface to Vol. VIT. he savs, the author “ left 
no means unattempted to trace the course of the fous great mi- 
litary ways through this isle, and to that end made ail wthe en- 
quiries he could after them, which he reduced into tiis dis- 
course, which hath inet with due approbation from the best 
antiquarics." . 

T Ata meeting ofthe Royal Society, March 4, 1751, Aly. Roger 
Gale read a earned Discourse concerning the Papyrus and Stylus 

- of the Antients, extracted in English m om a larger Discourse iz 
Latin, composed by Sir John Clerk, Baron of the Exc heguér in 


Scotland ; and at the same time he presented them with the 
original, . 


NN2 ( OM. 
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luable addition to Aio LED Pad 
originals are still in the i Henry: ,Esq. 
|y Ae hts Rev. Wm. of Milton had several of * 
his letters to Mr. Browne Willis, concerning various 
matters of Antiquity; with a MS History of the 
Town of Northallerton in Yorkshire. It is of a 
good length, being written on two or three sheets of 
and was probably drawn up by Mr. Gale for 
Mt. Willis, cole 




















we been inserted in his Notitia 
i eene, EH ACRE dara 
volumes of that work ; the design being altered 
in his next volume of 1750, it was omitted. How- 
ever, Mr. Gale has given the princi occurrences 
ing to that Borough in his “ iones in 
icem. Regista Honor de Richmond," pp. 
173, 174, 175, 176; and in * Observationes in 
istrum" at the end, p. 237, 238. The curious 
ill not be displeased to find it copied at large in 
Bibliotheca eae ritannica * ;” in 
which also is included Mr. Gale's history of his own 
parish at Scruton +; his Tour in Scotland { ; his 
account of Rollrich Stones $ ; his Essay on the Earls 
of Richmond ||; and a considerable number of his 
letters to his antiquarian friends. ! 
Ita by Mr. Ballard’s Collection of Letters 
in the Bodleian, Library, that Mr. Roger Gale offered 
t, Thwaites the loan ofan antient MS. of Ephraim 
rus ; and Mr. Tanner, his father's improvements of 
and de indi aide xvii. 27 ; that he accompa- 
nied Dr. Stukeley to view Stonehenge, 28; several 
| particulars concerning the publication of Registrum 
Fr emorie de Richmond, 29, 30, 32; he gave an 
€ description of Warburton's fine Map of York- 
^ 32; and presented Dr. Charlett with his 
edition of Antoninus, 33. fog v1 j 
Mr. Gale had a manor in Cotenham near Cam- 
prides, left to him by Mrs, Alice Rogers, for whom 
he erected an elegant monument in that church ; 
* No. II. pp.200—219. +t, Ibid, pp.215—219, 
f Ibid. pp.393, 541, 388, 393, § lid. p. A Rn 


En 
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but, this lying at a great distance from his other pos-. 
Sessions, he sold it many years before his death. 
-. . He married Henrietta daughter of Henry Raper, 
Esq. of Cowling, who died 1720; by whom he fad 
Roger-Henry, born 1710, admitted Fellow-Com- 
moner of Sydney College, who married Catharine, 
daughter of Christopher Crow, esq. of Kipling ; and 
had issue Catharine, born 1741, died 1744; Roger, 
born 1743, died 1751; Henry, born 1744, now 
living at Scruton; Harriet, born 1745 ; Samuel, 


born 1746, admitted at Trinity College, 1769 ; Fe : 


low-Commoner of Bene’t, 1770; presented to the 
rectory of Everinghart, in the East Riding of the 
county of York, 1752; and Christopher, born 1756. 

Dr. Knight, who had been with Mr. Gale at 
Scruton not long before his death, told Mir. Cole, 
that he ordered himself to be buried in the church- 
yard there, in a vault by himself, about 8 or 10 feet 
. under ground ; and that a plank of marble should be 
laid over the vault under ground ; with an inscription 
deeply cut, with his name, station, and time of 
decease. | 


CuanLres Gare, the Dean's second son, was ad 
mitted pensioner of Trinity College 1695, and scho- 
lar of the House April 23, 1697. [He was afterwards 
rector of Scruton, and died in 1738, having married 
Cordelia, daughter of Mr. Thomas Thwaits of Burrel, 
who died 1721, leaving four sons, of whom the 
eldest, Thomas Gale, M. A. succeeded to his father's 
rectory in 1738, and to that of West Rumton in the 
same county in April 1742, and died July 7, 1746. 


SAMUEL, the youngest of the Dean's sons, was 
born in the parish 

don, Dec. 17, and baptized Dec. 20, 1682 ; Samuel 
Pepys *, esq. béing one of his godfathers. He was 


* This gentleman gave his library, containing a number of 
antient and modern political tracts, particularly those relating 
to the Admiralty, of which he was Secretary, to Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He was probably Mr. Gale's maternel ar 


a 


| of St. Faith, near St. Paul's, Low. 
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educated at St. Paul's school, when his father was 
master there, and intended for the University ; but 
his elder brother Roger being sent to Cambridge, 
and his father dying 1702, he was provided for in 
the Custom-house, London, and at the time of his 
death was one of the Land Surveyors there *. He 


Mr. Pepys' library contains every thing that is wanting in the 
other libraries, so as to be their complement. To instance in a 
small particular: in three or more volumes, according to their 
sizes, he has collected almost every writer on short-hand, with 
a complete catalogue of all that he could ever hear of. His col- 
lection of Calligraphy is large : and all the articles are got to- 
gether, and arranged and catalogued in a scicntifical manner ; 
so that nothing is wanting to make it very valuable, but the 
being able to sce it without the presence of a Fellow ; as the 
present mode, directed by the founder, occasions an unrea- 
sonable confinement to a good-natured resident-member of a 
small Society ; and disposes many to decline the benefit of using 
it, rather than be troublesome. One curious article in this Li- 
brary is, a Collection of original letters of Henry VII. Edward 
VI. Queen Elizabeth, and of many noblemen of those times, 
bound up in one volume; an abstract of which is given in the 
catalogue of that Library; with a fac-simile, or apograph, of the 
namcs of the writers of those letters, drawn up with great exact- 
ness by one of Mr. Pepyzs clerks. It would reflect great credit 
on Magdalen College, if this abstract was to be engraved at their 
expence : it being, 1 am informed, drawn out properly for that 
purpose.—Mr. Pepys's large collection of prints and drawings to 
ilustrate the history of London (his native city) are likewise 
particularly worth notice. “hey were arranged by him in 1700 
in two large folio volumes, under the following heads: Vol. I. 
miaps, views, and plans—hbuildings, monuments, and churches 
—Vhames and its views, Vol. IL Reyalia and habits of ther 
city——ioca in ers shews—companies arms—Sessions house, New- _ 
gate, àc.—panimnent and convecation—coronations and public’ 
entrics—cavalcades and triuni hal arches—proces-ions—habits 
—cries—sulearia, or inixcellancous articles. Mr. Pepys was 
president of the Royal Society (where an oricinal portrait of him 
is preserved? from 1680 to 1682 ; and died May 26, 1703. See 
more of aim in Granger, IV. 393 ; who describes two well-exe- 
cuted portraits, both engraved by R. White from a painting by 
Knelicr. ; 

* Mr. Drake, in his Eboracum, Pref. p. 9, says, ** What has 
served zreatly to enrich the Ecclesiastical part cf this work, are 
the collections of Mr. Samuel Gate. That g&entleman had a design 
of once publishing something on this subject himself; and, from 
his father’s papers and his own industry, he had inade a consi- 
derable projress in at. Being called trom an attention on these 

PALE Ta 
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His Essay on Ulpbus's Horn at York * is in the 
Archeologia, vol. 1. p. 168. 


Another, on Crsar's Passage over the Thames, 
Ib. p.183 ; which-is criticized in vol. IT. p. 145. 


In the Antiquarian Society's * Rerum Elenchus," 
the third plate is, ** Baptisterium in Templo D. Ja- 
cobi apud Westmonasterienses, ex Delineatione So- 
cietati à Samuele Gale armigero, ejusdem Questore, 
exhibita.” 

To Mr. Peck's History of Stamford Mr. S. Gale 
gave the plate of the seal of the Bishop of I:lphin. 


Mr. S. Gale's Tour through several Parts of Eng- 
land in 1705, as revised by him in 1730, is printed 
im the “ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica ++ ;” 
with his Essay on the Birth of Constantine the 
Great; and several of his Letters, on antiquarian 
subjects, to Dr. Stukeley and Dr. Ducarel f. 


he acknowledges favours, having no date. Probably he gave it 
to Dr. Rawlinson, as he did his Collections relating to York to 
Mr. Drake, to do what he would with it; for he was living at 
the publication in 1715, and long: after. Vander Gucht the 
engraver, in his inscription on his five plates of the curious old 
font in this Cathedral to him, where he calls him, in 1793, 
** Samuel Gale of London," Gent. 

* ‘Chis Essay was read before the Society, and ordered to be 
printed; but Mr.Gale, for a particular reason, declined it. 
After his death, Dr. Stukeley, being his executor, found it among 
his papers, and it to Dr. Ward for the use of the * 
"The Horn had been engraved by the Society from a drawing 
in Mr. Gale's possession by B. M. and is drawn in Drake's Ebo- 
racum, in the Appendix to which Mr. Drake was in hopes of 
inserting it. See p.481. A Latin Dissertation on this horn 
Mr. Gale was in MS. in the hands of Dr. Ducarel, and 
of Mr. Gough, with this title: ** De Cornu Antiquo Anglo-Da- 
nico in Basilica Divi Petri Eboraci adservato ; sive de investi- 
turf eidem Ecclesim ab Ulpho Principe concessa, Dissertatio 
Historica; auctore Sam. Gale, arm." The same Society en- 
graved the font in St. James's church from another drawing in 
the same collection, by C. Woodfield, exhibited to them by Mr. 
Gale while treasurer. Woodfield made the drawings for the 
History of Winchester cathedral ; and the Society are 
pf his originals of two of them, puer ee Gale. 

+ No. il, pp, 1—48. 1 Ibid. pp. 185, 195, 453—460. 
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Mr. S. Gale died of a fever, Jan. 10, 1754, in the 

75d year of his age, at his lodgings, the Chicken- 
housc at Hampstead * ; and was buried Jan. 14, by . 
Dr. Stukeley, 1n the new burying-ground, near the 
Foundling Hospital, belonging to St. Geor 
parish, Quecu. Square, of which Dr.Stukeley was 
rector. His very valuable library, and fine collec- 
tion of prints by Hollar, Callot, &c. were sold by 

auction in 1754 by Mr. Langford. 

Mr. Gale dy Ing a bachelor and intestate, admi- 
nistration of his effects was granted to his only sister 
EvizssetTu; who m 1739 became the second wife 
of Dr. Stukeley, and died before her husband, leaving 
no children. “By that means all her brother's MSS. 
papers, &c. fell into the Doctor's hands ; who had 

a design in 1760, to draw up an eulogium on him 
and his brother Roger, and to speak it before the 
Society of Antiquaries, to whose revival these three 
able associates liad jointly contributed in 1717 ; but 
I believe it was rot executed 4 T- 


After Dr. Stukeley's decease, (by.the generosity of 


Mrs. Fleming, his daughter by a first wife) Dr. Ducarel 


was favour ed with several of Mr. Samuel Gale's MSS. 
which, at the sale of Dr. Ducarcl's library, were pur- 
chased by Mr. Gough. Among these are, Mr. Gale's 


* (On Thurday last died Samuel Gale, esq. son of the Dean 
ef York, and brother of Roger Gale, esq. tormerly M. P. for 
Scruton, and one of the Commissioners of the Excise ; all three 
eminent Antiquarics, as appears by their printed works. This 
gentleman had the post of lànd-survevor, and more particularly 
searcher of the books and curiosities imported to the Custom- 
house ; an office in which he behaved himself with so great Inte- 
grity, as well as Humanity (two persons not much known in 
public offices) as to iive satisfaction to all concerned. He col- 
lected and preserved Antiquities of various kinds, and was most 
communicative of them for the public benefit. He was one of 
the oldest members of the Society of Antiquaries, of the present 
and first Charter Council. He lived well beloved, and died much 
regr({tted by his numerous and lear ned, as well as other acquain- 
tance. " rom a printed Newspaper. 

T See the Introduction to the Archwologia, I. xxviii. 
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History * of York Cathedral, often mentioned by Mr. 


Drake, who also cites a MS. given him, and drawn up 
by Mr. Samuel Gale, on the City of York + ; his Tour 
through many parts of England in 17051; his 
Account of Sheperton, Cowey Stakes, &c. 1748 $; 
of some Antiquities at Glastonbury, and in the Ca- 
thedrals of Salisbury, Wells, and Winton, 1711; 
Observations upon Kingsbury in Middlesex, 1751; 
Account of,Barden, Tunbridge Wells, &c. with a 
List of the Pictures at Penshurst; Account of a 
Journey into Hertfordshire, Bucks, and Warwick- 
shire, with a List of the fine Portraits and Pictures 
in Lady Bowyer’s Gallery at Warwick Priory, in a | 
Letter to Dr. Stukeley, 1720°; also Mr. Roger Gale’s 
Tour into Scotland ||, 1739. 

The following family-pictures are still at Scruton: 

Dean Gale, by Kneller, in 1689. 

Roger Gale, by Vanderbank, in 1722. 

Samuel Gale, esq. by Whood. 


* In this history he had made great progress so early as 1715. 
See Thoresby, p.497. * 

+ Drake's Eboracum, p. 257. 

4 See p. 553. $ See p. 549. 
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In 1699 he resigned his public situation in West- 
minster-school ; and remained in a retirement he 
loved, because consecrated to Learning. ; 

In 1711, he published * Remarks on Mr. Whis- 
ton's Account ofthe Convocation's Proceedings with 
relation to himself: in a Letter to the Right Re- 
verend Father in God George Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells; 8vo; and also “An Essay against 
Arianism, and some other Heresies; or, a Reply to 
Mr. William Whiston's Historical Preface and Ap- 
pendix to his Primitive Christianity revived,” Byo. 

In 1709 he gave the first specimen of his great 
skill in tynographical antiquities, by publishing 
** Stephanoriim Historia, Vitas ipsorum ac Libros 

‘vo; which was followed in 1717 by 
y orum aliquot Parisiensium, 
Em e. i 
iy, * Annales Typographici ab Artis in- 
veute Origiue ad Annum MD. Hage Com." 4to, 
‘Lo this volume is prefixed. “ Epistolaris de antiqui 
uintiliani Editionibus Dissertatio, clarissimo Viro 

. Johanni Clerico." The second volume, divided 
into two. parts, and continued to the year MDxxxv1, 
was published at the Hague in 1722 ; introduced by 
a letter of John Toland, under the title of * Conjec- 
tura verosimilis de prima Typographize Inventione." 
The third volume, from the same press, in two 
parts, continued to wpLvrr.; and, by an Appendix, 
to MpcLxiv. in 1725, In 1733 was published at 
Amsterdam what is usually considered as the fourth 
volume, under the title of “ Aun:les Typographici 
ab Artis invente Origine, ad Annum MDCLXIV. 
Operá Mich. Maittaire, A. M. Editio nova, auctior 
et emendatior, Tomi Primi Pars posterior." The 
aukwardness of this title has oven collectors 
to dispose of their first volume, as thinking it super- 
seded by the second edition ; but this is by no means 
theease; the volume of 1719 being equally neces- 

to the sett as that of 1733, which is a 
revision of all the former volumes. In 1741 this 
z excellent 
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excellent work was closed at London, by “ Annalium 
Typographorum lomus Quintus et ultimus; Indicem 
in Tomos quatuor prxeuntes complectens ;" divided 
(like the two preceding volumes) into two parts. 
The whole work, therefore, when properly bound, 
consists either of five volumes, or of nine; and in 
nine volumes it was properly described in the cata- 
logue of Dr. Askew, whose elegant copy was sold 
to Mr. Shaftoe for 10/. 5s. I have deviated from 
chronological order to place the ** Annales Typo- 
graphici" in one view. 

In the intermediate years, Mr. Maittaire was 
diligently employed on various works of value. 

In 1713 he published by subscription ** Opera et 
Fragmenta Veterum Poetarum, 1713," two hand- 
some volumes in folio, inscribed to Prince Eugene. 
The title of some copies is dated 1721; but I be- 
lieve there was no new edition. : 

In 1714, he was editor of the Greek Testament, 
2 vols. The Latin writers, which he published se- 
parately, most of them with Indexes, came out in 
the following order: In 1713, Christus Patiens *; 
Justin; Lucretius; Phaedrus; Sallust; and Te 
rence. In 1715, Catullus, Tibullus, and Proper 
tius ; Cornelius Nepos; Florus; Horace; Juvenal; 
Ovid, 3 vols. and Virgil. In 1716, Caesar's Com- 
mentaries ; Martial ; Quintus Curtius. In 1718 
and 1725, Velleius Paterculus. In 1719, Lucan 
In 1720, Bonefonii Carmina. And here he ap 
to have stopped ; ail the other Classics whieh-are 
ascribed to him having been thus disclaimed, by 
memorandum which 1 have under his own hand, 
in the latter part of his life: ** As the Editor of se- 
veral Classics some vears ago printed in 12mo, st 
Mess. Tonson and Watts's press, thinks it sufficient 
to be answerable for the imperfections of those edi- 
tions, without being charged with the odium d 


* An heroic poem by René Rapin, a Jesuit, first printed in 
1674. oo . . 
| claiming 
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claiming what has been put out by Editors much 
abler than himself; he therefore would acquaint the 
publick, that he had no haud in publishing the fol- 
lowing books, which in sonie newspapers have been 
advertized under his name; viz. Sophoclis Tragoedize; 
Homeri Ilias; Musarum. Anglicunarum Analecta ; 
Livii Historia; Plinii Epistohe et Panegyricus ; 
Conciones et Orationes ex Historicis Latinis. M. M." 

In 1721: he published “ Batrachomyomachia 
Grecé, ad veterum .Exemplarium Fidem recusa; 
Glossa Greca ; variantibus Lectionibus ; Versionibus 
Latinis; Commentariis et [ndicibus illustrata * ;" 
8vo. Atthe end of this volume he added Proposals 
for printing by subscription Muszus in Greek and 
Latin, for half a guinea; and Rapin’s Latin works, 
for a guinea, both in 4to; Muszeus to be comprised 
in twelve sheets, Rapin in fifty. But neither of 
these were ever committed to the press, from want 
probably of sufficient encouragement. 

In 1722, he published * Miscellanea Graecorum 
aliquot Scriptorum Carmina, cum Versione Latina 
et Notis," 4to; and in 1724, at the request of Dr. 
John Freind, at whose expence it was printed, com- 
piled an index to the works of Aretieus, to accom-- 
pany the splendid folio edition of that author which 
appeared froin the Clarendon press in 1723. ‘This 
Index is introduced by a short Latin preface. 

In 1725 he published an excellent edition of 
Anacreon in 4to, of which no mere than 160 copies 
were printed, and the few erraéa in each copy cer- 
rected by his own hand. A sccond cdition, of the 
like number, was printed in 1741, with six copies 
. on fine writing paper. 

In 1726 he published “ Petri Petits Medici Pari- 
siensis in tres priores Áretci Cappadocis Libros - 
Commentarii, nunc primüm edit," 4to. This 
learned Commentary was found among the papers 
of Gravius. 


* Of which see vol. I. p. 199. 
Y row 
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From 1728 to 1732 he was employed in publish- 
mg * Marmorum Arundellianorum, Seldenianorum, 
ahorumque Academie Oxoniensi donatorum, una 
cum Commentarüs et Indice; Editio Secunda *,” 
folio; to which an “ Appendix” was printed in 1733, 
of which see under those years. 

The Life of Robert Stephens in Latin, revised and 
corrected by the author, with a new and complete 
list of his works, is prefixed to the improved edition 
of R. Stephens's Thesaurus, 4 vols. in folio, 1734. 

In 1736 appeared ** Antique Inscriptiones duz;" 
folio ; being a Commentary on two large Co 
' Tables discovered near Heraclea, in the Bay of Ta- 
rentum. 

In 1738 vere printed, at the Hague, “ Grece 
Lingue Dhalecti in Schole Regie Westmonas- 
teriensis Usum recogniti Opera’ Mich. Maittaire. 
Prafationem et Appendicem ex Apollonii Dyscoli 
Fragmento inedito addidit J. F. Reitzius.” Mr. 
Maittaire prefixed a Dedication of this volume to the 
Marquis of Granby, and tiie Lords Robert and George 
Manners, his brothers; and a new Preface, dated - 
3 cal. Octob. 1737. This was again printed at Lon- 
don in 1742. o 

In 1739 he addressed to the Empress of Russias 
small Latin Poem, under the title of * Carmen Epi- 
nicium augustissimz Russorum Imperatrici sacrum.’ 

Hisname not havin; been printed in the title-page, 
it is not so generally known that he was Editor d 
Plutarch’s * Apophthegmata, 1741," 4to. 

The last publication of Mr. Maittaire was a 
of Poems in 4to, 1742, under the title of “ Senilis, 
sive Poetica aliquot in Árgumentis varii Gener 
Teutamina." ' 

It may be worth mentioning also, that Mr. Baxter's 
dedication to Ins * Glossarium. Antiquitatum Br- 
tannicarum” was much altered by Mr. Maittaire. 

He died August 7, 1747, aged 79. There is 8 
good mezzotinto print of him by Faber, from 4 


* Secunda is not Xo be understood in respect to Maittaire, but 
to the Marbles. oo. 
NENSNSÉ 
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painting by B. Dandridge, inscribed, ‘ Michael 
Maittaire, A. M. Amicorum Jussu." His valuable 
library, which had been fifty years'collecting, was 
sold by auction by Mess. Cock and Langford at the 
close of the same year, and the beginning of the fol- 
lowing, taking up in all 44 nights. Mr. Cock, in 
his prefatory advertisement, tells us, ** In exhibi- 
ting thus to the publick the entire library of Mr. 
Maittaire, I comply with the will of my deceased 
friend ; and in printing the catalogue from his own 
copy just as he left it (though, by so doing, itis the 
more voluminous), I had an opportunity not only 
of doing the justice I oweto his memory, but also of 
gratifying the curious.” I scarcely need add that 
the printing of it was committed to the care of Mr. 
Bowyer: butshall take this opportunity of observ- 
ing, that the present mode of compiling Catalogues 
of celebrated Libraries for sale, so much more la- 
conic than that practised in the middle of the last 
century (except when Mr. Samuel Paterson exerted 
that talent of cataloguing for which he was particu- 
larly distinguished), cannot possibly do equal justice 
- with the antient mode, either in a literary or pecu- 
niary view. 

Mr. Maittaire very justly prided himself on the 
very useful but laborious talent he possessed as an 
Index-maker: to which his very excellent editions 
of the Classicks bear ample testimony ; as does also 
the Index to his ** Annales Typographici *." 


* On this subject he addressed the following letter : 

** Epistola D. Micu. Mairraire ad D. P. Des Maizgaux, in 

quà Indicis in Annales Typographicos Methodus explicatur, &c. 
Clarissimo Doctissimoque Viro, Petro Des Maisgaux, R. S. S. 

P.S. D. Micu. MaiTTAIRE. 

** Nostra inter libros, vir eruditissime, primüm nata est, et 
deinceps adolevit familiaritas. Juvat meminisse, quantà cum 
voluptate ego, merus @Acos5A0;, in librarià Pauli Vaillant cele- 
berrimi non ita pridem bibliopola officina, codices cüm typo- 
graphorum tum authorum antiquitate venerandos manibus avidis 
té*um et cum aliis tui similibus QiAo€ ($201; et Prroroyoss versando, 
tempus otiosum fefelli, et lucro apposui. Mihi indé exarseraf 
desideriuni de rebus illis nonnihil chartis illinendi ; et in Annales 
Typographicos istam, quam ex frequentatd librorum observatione 

Vor. IV. Oe GQrreseram, 


I 
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He possessed a reputation that few have attained ; 
and was honoured by the friendships of so many men 


corraseram, supellectilem conjiciendi : non quod campum tam 
Jaté patentem falculà mea demeti posse, messémve tam uberem 
in horreolum meum cogi, putaveriin ; sed ut specimen quantu- 
lumcunque exhiberem, et quoddam compingerem chartophy- 
lacium à peritioribus augendum ; quó quivis posset, quicquid 
rarius a-currerit, in mcmoriz subsidium reponere. Diu san? 
est, ex quo hoc saxum volvo: opusque prater spem paulatim 
increiicntum cepit; cuique annum, aut plus eo, duntaxat des- 
tinaveram, decennali obsidione vixdum potuit expugnari. Ad 
metas tandem, quas designavi, perveneram ; cum laborem alium 
animadverti exantlandum. Opus quippe, quod in septem * jam 
Tomos ex multiplici materize farragine intumuerat, postulabat 
Indicem : sine quo facile praevidebam totam, quam impendcram 
hactenus, opcram, si non omnino periisse, at certe lectoribus 
(quorum commodis consulere potiüs quàm suo oleo parcere edi- 
tores omnes oportcret) mints utilem futuram. Mihi calcar ad- 
movit exemplum viri labore, doctrinà, judicio, omnigenáque 
literaturA eximii Jo. Alberti Fabricii ; cujus maxima in. literatos 
omncs merita, «que est infra vires meas, dign? satis laudare, ac 
zequare. Vir ille in librorum notitiàÀ exercititissimus, postquam 
totidem Grece Bibliothecw volumina, quot Philippica Cicero, 
conscripsisset, tantis laboribus exudatis se non defunctum existi- 
mavit, priusquam Indicem copiosissimum perutili artificio con- 
textum adjecisset. Pas sit mihi, viri priestantissimi aliorumque 
multorum codem laboris genere illustrium, quos nominatim 
memorandi hic locus non est, vestigiis pro brevi mez facultatis 
modulo insistere... Moras interim (qua mihi non mints, quàm 
ipsi, sunt admodum molestw) indignatur Bibliopola. Rerum 
ver) nostrarum cursum haud parum retardavit et euspendit preeli, 
sub quo sudant Annales, longinquitas. Si enim tam procul non 
abesset, singuli (uti excudebantur) Quaterniones ad me potuis- 
sent transmitti : negotii onus particulatim divisum humeris leviüs 
ineubuisset, et expeditiüs processisset; cujus moles tota simul 
et semel ingruens me tantiui non obruit. Verdm ne forte, 
quoniam id expectatione (qua dilationem minime gentium pa- 

titur) lentius precedit, ignaviz insimuler ; visum est in ante- 

cessum te certum faccre, qualem velim à me expectes Indicem: 

ut, cüm scias, quàm operosum mihi insistat pensum, haec tar- 

ditas et prucrastinatio mints odiosa habeatur. Index, quem 

molior, non nuda tantim librorum authorümque nomina com- 

plectetur; sed titulos, quantum ad brevem notitiam sufficiat, 

declarabit ; et quo loco annoque, per quem typographum, nec- 

non quà voluminis formA libri prodierint, indigitabit. Paulum 

itaque est, quod intersit aut differat à precedentibus Annalium 

Catalogis hic Index ; nisi quod in illis libri juxta annorum, in 


* Duo Postremi, quibus amplissimum ad priores Supplementum costi- 
netur, jamdiu excusi, unà cum Indice prodibunt, Me 
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. 002 Operam. 
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(2 ^uae cc YXacand had one portrait of him, and 
art Zaus another. Mr. Maittaire possessed 


mma. adio 


2: DUM inizues that can interest ; and in his 


"Be 


Ter cocus xeplures, diversis annis singule : 
‘2 4, apud Michaélem Vascosanum : 
Joan. Lodoicum Tiletanum ; 
Franciscum Gryphium ; 
>. apud Simonem Colinzeum : 
; arud Mich. Vascosanum : 
*7* et 12mo, apud Franc. Gryphium : 
4^». et Svo. apud Sim. Colingum : 
it^. and Jodocum Badium : 
Si £9, et Svo, apud Joannem Roigny : 
$c. 4*5. Evo, et I2mo, apud Rob. Stephanum : 
8ve. apud Franciscum Stephanum : 
4:5. et Svo. apud Carolum Stephanum : 
*. apud Henricum Stephanum : 
2mn, apud Mamertum Patissonum : 
Svo. apud Rob. Stephanum juniorem, 
Antonium Stephanum : 
zz 4ta. et 8&0, apud Gulielmum Morclium : 
zx 4to. spud Adrianum Turnebum, 
Joannem Bene-natum, 
Federicum Morellum : 
:m 4. et 8vo, apad Claudium Morellum : 
23 4f ex ofhcinà Joannis Libert, et CramoisianA&. 
Regs tiw editionibus expositis ; quas, partim ob 
dome clzxetomque Jvpographorum, partim ob Typorum 
seyactas. Dev sends to quod rariüs occurrant, nósti curiosis 
gf wrece semeger fore: pergo ad 
: Cxwrociamwum operum portiones singulas: sind 
Cosementaiis; aut cum Commentariis; prout à 
read Tv vraphis origine, per varios passim typo- 
Ed varus annis, locis, formis lucem aspexerunt : 
Rhetores : Orationum : 
Exaxclanun : Philosophie. 
CNweeenim rom Ureram Index octodecim paginas in 4to ma- 
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Seach voa vum oN factor) esse compertum spero, quà animi 
pers vertnask. quàm asskluo et longo labore opus sit, ut tot 
-- cac. Tate Sw hiteque dissipate, conquirantur ; conqu 
Bus aso cut reducantur, et ordine commodo disponantur; 
oss, Ah sp DEUS v&v. manu (nam non eà sum dignitate, 
" SS oe —eÀà dexribantur ; antequam exemplar ac 

ene, FORRES cem peswit. Quos in hóc arduo opere pro. 
büvv CE. owe CSS wulatus fuisti, Non est acutissim! 

» aaceud, cow axieünw eruditionis, Indic . contexere. 

‘an ume xs SNWestiam editori, nil lectori utilitatem 
" det necessitas ex ipsius utilitate oriatur, 
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religion was equally orthodox and zealous; in tem- 
per he was modest and unassuming; despising the 
pride of learning, yet fond of friendly intercourse ; 
respectable at Westminster ; and, if possible, more 
so in his private academy; a strict regard to ho«^ 
nesty, content with a mediocrity of circumstance ; 
he loved the shade, better than the blaze of the sun ; 
but his fame could not be concealed, that spread. 
abroad as well as at home *. | i 

Mr. Beloe, in his remarks on the Editio Princeps 
of Homer, which he considers, for beauty and 
splendour, not to be inferior to any of the Greek 
Poets printed in the fifteenth century, says: “ It 
becomes me to affirm that I have derived the most 
gatisfactory information from  Maittaire, whose 


gt in eàdem consistat ; quidni affirmem nihil feré esse magis ne- 
cessarium ? Non itaque sum sollicitus, quantillo esse ipgenio, 
quàm parum eruditione videar valere, dum literatorum com- 
modis quomodocunque inserviam. In construendis edibus, ope- 
rarius bajulisque, non minis architecto prodest. Sub anni 
proxime e'apsi finem, infirma adeo me afllixit valetudo, ut vita 
prope in discrimen adduceretur. Tunc tamen minim? cessavi : 
et id de me tibi omnibusque persuasissimum volo, me nunquam 
cessaturum, donec meam hanc opellam reddidero literatis gratam 
et utilen ; quodque institui, quàm cito per rei difficultatem 
meamque valetudinem licebit, ad finem nemini magis quàm mihi 
optatum perduxero. Vale, Vir dignissime; mihique et meis. 
eonatibus, pro more tuo, favere perge. 
Ex Museolo, Kalendis Juniis, c1019cCxxx1.” 

*,* The Author of the Annales Typographici, finding a complaint made 
by the persons who have already bought the preceding volumes in large 
paper, that Mr. Humbert will not let them have the last, lately printed, in 
the same large paper, unless they buy over again what they have already 
bought, thinks, himsclf obliged to declare, that he has no hand in this pro- 
ceeding, and that he himself is a sufferer by it; having been refused to have 
more than two copies in large paper for his own use, though hehad bargained 
for four; for which four Mr. Humbert was to be paid, as he has been for the 
two. 'lhe Author besides is sorry to find the title which he had prefixed to 
this Supplemental volume, altered. "Therefore, inorder to gratify such per- 
gous as have already purchased the foregoing volumes in large paper; it is 
proposed, that, if they who have purchased the same, will be pleased to 
send their names to Mr. Prevost, and the number can answer the charges, 
this Supplemental volume shall be printed for them in large paper at the 
g@ame price as the others have been sold. It is besides advised, that the 
Index to all the volumes (now ready for the press) shall also be printed here 
tery soon, without farther delay ; of which Index no copies in large paper 
shall be printed, but suchas shall be subscribed for. | 

) See Bower's Historia Literaria, vol. If. 404, and vol. IV. 418. 
* See Noble's Continuation of Granger, »«..1 M p.295. 
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. work, now of great rar:ty, is so intrinsically valvable, 
that no Writer on these subjects can proceed with 
security or confidence without his aid. Indeed, it 
may be asserted of Maittaire, that he laid the foun- 
dation of this branch of knowledge.—Maittaire, who, 
unlike the generality of Bibliographers, is not con- 
tented with giving a dry and accurate description of 
the book before him, but improves us by his learn- 
ing, and interests us by his taste, is elevated almost 
to rapture when speaking of this first Homer. 
* Milan,’ he observes, * and Venice, had some reason 
to be proud, as having produced the first Greek 
books ; but Florence could not bear to be outdone 
(erubuit vinci), and accordingly produced what 
made ample amends for her delay. What hadhi- 
therto been done in Greek typography might be 
said to resemble slight skirmishings before a great 
battle ; for what is a single sheaf compared with the 
fulness of the harvest? What is the Grammar of 
Lascaris compared with the Homer of Florence? 
, Whilst other Cities were making feeble and imma- 
ture efforts on the threshold, as it were, of Learning, 
Florence, by one mighty effort, arrived at once at 
the summit, and produced what defied all competi- 
tion.’ He then proceeds to expatiate on the neatness 
of the type, the splendour of the paper, and other 
distinguished excellencies of the work. Many fine 
copies of this superb book are to be found im this 
country. The finest is that in the collection of Earl 
‘Spencer, which appears to be on large paper. The 
Bishop of Rochester, and my learned friend Dr, 
Raine of the Charter-house, have also noble copies. 
A copy on vellum is in the National Library at 
Paris, which was brought thither from Venice of 
Florence a few years since. Ihe volume containin 
the Odyssey, &c. on vellum is in this country, " 
was in the valuable collection of Mr. R. Heathcote*.” 

Some Letters by Maittaire may be seen in Bal- 
lard' s Collection in the Bodleian Library : where 
see also Rawlinson’s Athene Oxonienses, 72. 


* Beloe's Anecdotes of Literature, vol. III. 
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No. XVI. 
BISHOP HOOPER. (Vol. I. p. 373.) 


This excellent Prelate was born at Grimley in 
‘Worcestershire, about 1640, and educated in gram- 
mar and classical learning at Westminster school, 
where he was a king's scholar. From thence he be- 
came a student of Christ-church in Oxford, in 
1656 *, where he took his degrees at the regular 
times; and distinguished himself above his contem- 
poraries by his superior knowledge in philosophy, 
mathematics, Greek and Roman antiquities, and 
the Oriental languages. ! 

In 1672, he became chaplain to Morley bishop 
of Winchester ; and not long after to Archbishop 
Sheldon, who begged that favour of the Bishop of © 
Winchester, and in 1675 gave him the rectory of 
Lambeth, and afterwards the precentorship of Exeter. 

In 1677, he commenced D. D. and the same year, 
being madealmoner to the Princess ofOrange, he went 
over to Holland, where, at the request of her Royal 
Highness, he regulated her chapel according to the 
usage of the Church of England. After one year's 
attendance, he repassed the sea, in order to com- 
plete his marriage, the treaty for which had been set 
on foot before his departure. This done, he went back 
to her Highness, who had obtained a promise from 
him to that purpose; but, after a stay of about eight 
months, she consented to let him return home. 

In 1680, he was offered the divinity-professorship 
at Oxford, which he declined ; but was made king's 
ehaplain about the same time. 

In 1685, by the kings command, he attended 
the Duke of Moninouth, and had much free conver- 
sation with hin in the Tower, both the evening 
before, and the day of his execution. The following 
year he took a share in the Popish Controversy, and 
wrote a treatise, which will be mentioned presently 
with his works. ] 


* Wnod's Fasti, vol. I. 
Yn 
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In 1691, he succeeded Dr. Sharp in the deanery 
of Canterbury. As he never made the least applica- 
tion for preferment, Queen Mary surprised him with 
this offer, when the King her "husband was absent 
in Holland. He was made chaplain to their Ma- 
Jesties the same year. 

— In 1698, when a preceptor was chosen for the 
Duke of Gloucester, though both the Royal Parents 
of that Prince pressed earnestly to have Hooper *, 
and no pretence of any objection was ever made 
against him, yet the King named Bishop Burnet 
for that service. 

— In 1701, he was! chosen prolocutor to the 
Lower House of Convocation ; and the same year 
was offered the Primacy of Ireland by the Earl 
of Rochester, then Lord Lieutenant. The year! 
after the accession of Anne to the throne, he was 
nominated to the bishopric of St. Asaph. This he 
accepted, though against his inclination; and in 
half a year after, receiving a like command to re- 
move to that of Bath and Wells, he earnestly re- 
quested her Majesty to dispense with the order, not 
only on account of the sudden charge of such a 
translation, as well as a reluctance towemove, but 
also in regard to his friend Dr. Kenn, the deprived 
Bishop of that place, for whom he begged the 
Bishopric. ‘The Queen readily complied with 
Hooper's request; but, the offer being declined by 
Kenn, Hooper, at his importunity, yielded to become | , 
his successor. He sat in the see of Bath and Wells 
twenty-four years and six months ; and, Sept. 6, 
1727, at the advanced age of 90, died at Barkley in 
Somersetshire, whither he sometimes retired ; and 
was interred, in pursuance of his own request, in 
the cathedral of Wells, under a marble monument 
with a Latin inscription. 0 s 

Besides eight Sermons, he published several books 
in his life-time, and left several MSS. behind him, 
some of which he permitted to be printed, The 


* Boyer's History of Queen Anne, in that year. —— 
C | following 
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following is a catalogue of both: 1. “ The Church 
of England free from the Imputation of Popery, 
1682 ;" 2. “A fair and methodical Discussion of 
the first and great Controversy between the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome, concerning 
the Infallible Guide: in three Discourses,” The two 
first of these were licensed by Dr. Morrice, in 1687, 
but the last was never printed; 3. * Thé Parson's 
Case under the present Land-tax, recommended in 
a Letter to a Member of the House of Commons, 
1559 ;" 4. “ A Discourse concerning Lent, in two 
arts. ‘The first, an Historical Account of its Ob- 
servation ; the second, an Essay concerning its 
Original. This subdivided into two Repartitions, 
whereof the first is preparatory, and shews that most 
of our Christian Ordinances are derived from the 
Jews ; and the second conjectures, that Lent is of 
the same Original, 1694;" 5. A Paper in the 
** Philosophical Transactions for Oct. 1699, entitled, 
* A Calculation of the Credibility of Human Testi- 
mony ;” 6. * New Danger of Presbytery, 17373. 
7. * Marks of a defenceless Cause ;" 8. “ A Nar- 
rative of the Proceedings of the lower House of Con- 
vocation, from Feb. 10, 1700, to June 25, 1701, 
vindicated ;" 9. * De Valentinianorum Heresi con- 
Jecturz, quibus illius origo ex ZEgyptiaca Theologia 
. deducitur, 1711 ;" 10. “ An Inquiry into the State 
of the Antient Measures, the Attic, the Roman, 
and especially the Jewish. With an Appendix con- 
cerning our old English Money and Measures of 
Content, 1721;" 11. * De Patriarche Jacobi Be- 
nedictione Gen. 49, conjecture," published by the 
Rev. Mr. Hunt of Hart-hall in Oxford, with a pre- 
face and notes, according to the. Bishop's directions 
to the Editor, a little before his death. 
. The MSS. before mentioned are the two fol- 
lowing: 1. * A Latin Sermon, preached in 1672, 
when he took the degree of B. D. and 2. * A Latin 
Tract on Divorce." A beautiful edition of his 
whole Works was published at Oxford, 1757, folio, 
u s vudex 
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under the superintendance of Dr. Thomas Hunt, 
canon of Christ Church. 


The following Character of Bishop Hooper was 


printed in ** Mist's Journal” soon after his decease: 


MR. MIST, Somersetshire, Oct. 11, 1793. 

* According to the character you have in the 
world, it might be expected that you should have 
dore justice to the meinory of a late Prelate, and 
not barely have toid us that Bishop Hooper was 
dead, without leading us into some of the most 
beautiful scenes of liis life and actions. 

* As this Prelate was the last of Queen Anne's pro- 
motion, and the most remarkable for his affection 
to the Church of England; so I must tell my friend 
Mist, that his character would have made a shining 
figure in his Journals, and atoned for the tediousness 
of twenty little stories concerning the bribery and 
corruption of a paltrv Corporation. 

. * What you have omitted, shall be my province 
to attempt ; not at length, but in miniature ; with 
a design only of preserving gratitude in the minds of 
those he has obliged, and of exciting imitation in 
such as shall succeed him in the Episcopal office. 

* As the generality of readers are desirous to know 
something of the birth, life, and preferments of a 
great man; so J shall briefly inform them, that Dr. 
Hooper was born in Worcestershire, educated 1m 
Westminster-school, elected from thence a student 
of Christ Church, and proceeded regularly through 
all his degrees in the University of Oxford. He was 
successively chaplain to Bp. Morley and Abp. Shel- 
don, and presented by the latter to the rectory of 
Lambeth, and the precentorship of Exeter. Upon 
the marriage of the Princess Mary with the Prince 
of Orange, he was appointed one of her chaplains, 
and went with her into Hoiland ; and after the Re 
volution, was promoted, by her interest, to the 
deanery of Canterbury. WJnlst he was in this po 

. e 
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he was unanimously chosen Prolocutor of the Lower 
House of Convocation, and became a zealous defender 
of the rights and privileges of the English Presbyters. 
Upon the accession of Queen Anne to the throne, 
he was first advanced to the Bishoprick of St. Asaph, 
and afterwards translated to the see of Bath and 
Wells. Here it was, that he was received with the 
universal applause both of the Clergy and Laity, and, 
by the future conduct of his life, verified that saying 
of his master Busby, * That Dr. Hooper was the 
best scholar, the finest Gentleman, and the com- 
pletest Bishop, that ever was educated in Westminster 
school *.’ 

** Under this threefold notion, I shall beg leave to 
ive you an imperfect draught of this eminent Pre- 
te, and to enlargeso far upon his virtues, as the 

compass of your paper will allow me. 

* As to his learning, it was not smattering and 
superficial, but solid and universal ; and no man 
can doubt of this, who had ever the happiness of his 
private conversation, or the pleasure of perusing his 
public writings. His talents were so great in every 
distinct part of knowledge, that the masters of each fa- 
culty have thought their profession to be the Bishop’s 
peculiar study. ‘The Lawyer might suppose him’ 

ed to the bar, and conversant in nothing but 
Statutes and Reports. The Casuist might think 
his whole time spent in Canonists and Schoolmen ; 
and the Divine, in Fathers arfd Councils. The 
Antiquary might tie him down to Medals and 
Charters, and the Linguist fancy him always poring 
upon Lexicons, or else the several Eastern languages 
could not be so familiar to him as Latin and Greek. 
The Philosopher found no science out of the reach 
ef his comprehensive Genius; nor the masters of 

* After this, what reliance can be placed on Dr. Burnet, who 
describes him as ** reserved, crafty, and ambitious ;" as dissatis- 
fed with his deanery, because he thought he deserved to be 
raised bigher?  '** This boy," said the Disciplinarian, “ is the 
least favoured in feauires of any in the school, but he will be the 
gnost extraordinary of any of them.” See more of hin in Noble's 
Cpntinuation of Granger, vol. III. p. 77. . 

7 | | | Poe 
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Polite Literature, any graces in the Classics which 
had escaped his observance. Yet, in all these several 
attainments, his surprising excellency was, that the 
variety of Learning did not distract his thoughts, nor 
the intenseness of study sour the facetiousness of 
his humour, He so tempered the crabbedness of 
the Mathematicks with the politeness of the Orator, 
the legends of the Rabbins with the fidelity of the 
Fathers, and the occurrences of modern History 
with the transactions of antiquity, that he was as 
delightful in his conversation, and as entertaining in 
his friendship, as he was profound in his knowledge, 
and ornamental itt his life. 

* The next posture I am to view Bishop Hooper 
in, is as a Gentleman. And here his accomplish- 
ments were so great, as not only to excel those of 
his own profession, but to be a match for such as 
had made conversation and ceremony their sole and 
ultimate study. Little would one have thought that 
the travels of this great man were confined to a 
clownish part of the Low Countries, when he knew 
thé manners of the whole world, and had transcribed 
into hisown practice whatever was really valuable in 
the most polite Courts of Europe. It 1s observable, 
that much study makes men pettish and morose, 
that a recluse life is an impediment to conversation, 
and that Learning itself is imperious and dogmatical ; 
but, in the Prelate before us, all these acquisitions 
had the quite contrary effects. His study was to 
promote good manners ; his retirement, to make a 
more glorious appearance; and his learning, to pro- 


pagate affability and condescension. The private - 


course of his life would force any one to confess, 
that he was far from affectinge popularity, or doing 
any thing for noise and ostentation; but his ap 
pearance was so venerable, his conversation so en- 
dearing, and his demeanour so uncommon, as te 
render him tlie most popular and noted Prelate of 
his order. | | 

* But, in the midst of these civilities and accom- 
plishments, it is still remarkable, that the gravity 
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of the Bishop kept the ascendant of the Gentleman; 
and that his principles were too stiff to bend to any 
company. His zeal and integrity were inviolable, 
and truth was never lost in a. crowd of words ; his 
- sincerity was no sufferer by his complaisance ; nor 
was the Courtier too hard for the Christian. Such 
a learned and accomplished person must be accept- 
able to any Diocese ; and we have the less reason to 
wonder at his growing character, if we consider the 
wise rules and uncommon maxims by which he con- 
ducted his life. He looked upon himself as married 
to his Diocese; and, notwithstanding his numerous 
acquaintance, and extended friendships in other 
parts of the kingdom, he confined his preferments 
to his own children, the residing Presbyters of his 
proper district. :Nepotism had no share in his 
favours ; and relations were kept at a distance. The 
laborious Clergyman would find himself surprized: 
into a preferment, whilst he was sweating at his 
duty, and combating with schism. The modest 
and humble man would be dignified in his obscurity, 
without the fatigue of attendance, or the formality 
ofa petition. The care of his parish was the best 
recommendation of a pastor to this vigilant Prelate, 
and the continuance in his duty the most obliging 
requital that could be made him. Where the ser- 
vice was great, and the congregation numerous, 
some marks of distinction were certainly placed, and 
the minister was seasonably advanced, to secure an 
higher reverence to his person, and a kinder ac- 
ceptance of his labours. His frequent complaint 
was, the want of more preferments for a numerous, 
an indigent, and a deserving Clergy; and, instead 
of stocking his Cathedral with relations, and filling 
the pulpit with party and faction, he broke the neck 
of the strongest combinations, and left nothing but 
sound doctrine in his diocese, and the blessing of 
eace and unanimity amongst his Clergy. 

* Pray God we may always continue in the same 

posture that he left us, and may have no reason to 
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make that complaint upon the decease of our spiritual 
father, which Pliny did upon the loss of his friend ; 
Amisi vite mew rectorem, amisi ducem, et vereor 
ne posthac negligentius vivam. 

* [ know, Mr. Mist, the compass of your paper; 
or else I could add a thousand things about the in- 
tellectual capacities of this great Prelate, who, like 
Moses, had no dimness in his understanding, no 
abatement of his natural force and youthful wit, at 
the uncommon period of 90 years. 

* Itis probable that some other person, whois under 
greater obligations to his Lordship than myself, and 
better acquainted with his private and public designs, 
may, in due time, give a larger account both of his 
natural and acquired endowments. I have confined 
my remarks to my own knowledge, and made my 
observations upon his morel and relative perfections, 
and looked back with comfort and pleasure upon the 
fixed and stated rules of his government in his dio- 
cese; for here we all partook of his goodness, his 
clemency, his candour, and paternal indulgence. 
Every one had the favour of a son, the access of an 
equal, and the reception of a friend. No angry 
looks did intimidate the petitioner, no tedious for- 
malities protract business, nor any imperious officers 


insult the Clergy.’ 
* Heu Pietas! Heu prisca fides P 
* As long as Religion shall lift up her head, and 


Learning retain a sense of gratitude, the memory of 
this great and good man shall be blessed; and 
nothing shall be able to hate him, but vice; nothing 
to traduce his character, but envy ; and nothing to 
insult his ashes, but faction. 

‘This is what I thought fit to communicate to you 
upon this subject, and if you shall esteem it worthy 
of the Publick, and honour it with a place in your 
paper, you will oblige many of this diocese, and 
none more than OnTHODOXUS." 


- ( 575 ) 
No. XVII. 
REV. JOHN LAURENCE. (Vol. 1. p. 244.) 


This eminent Naturalist was admitted of Clare- 
hall, Cambridge; B.A. 1688; M.A. 1692. He 
was presented to the rectory of Yelvertoft im Nor- 
thamptonshire in 1703 ; where, in three years, he 
improved a garden of 32 yards square, the soil a wet 
white clay, so that it produced some of the choicest 
fruits. In 1721, he was presented to the rectory of 
Bishops Weremouth, co. Durham ; and was after- 
wards a prebendar: y of Salisbury. 

“ This Divine published a new sysiei of Agri- 
culture, and acomplete body of H usbandr vand Gar- 
dening; but did not teach others without under- 
standing the subject from practice, as too many 
have attempted. He had raised a fine collection of ' 
trees, which, it was said, bore fruit not inferior to 
those in Languedoc. Naturally hospitable and be- 
nevolent, he had great pleastire in presenting a rich 
desert to his friends. 1 do not know a more plea- 
sing or healthful occupation than Agriculture and 
gardening, occupations so compatible with the life 
of a Rural Clereyman. Mr. Laurence wisely remarks 
of Gardening, ‘that it is the most wholesome exer- 
cise, being ad ruborem, non ad sudorem. It is such 
an exercise as studious men require ; less violent 
than the spcrts of the fieid, and more so than fishing. 
it is, m fine, the happy medium. Millar, how- 
ever, has superseded his labours, who lived in the 
days of greater experience, in a spot, the centre of 
general ‘knowledge, and whose sole occupation was 
Horticuiture ; Laurence, wben it was just rising 
into estimation, yet.his merit was consider able. He 
resided at a creat distance from the capital ; I believe, 
at Bishop s-Weremouth from 1721 tll his death, 
May 13, 1732. We did not, it is evident, give 
more time to his fields and his gardens, than a good 
priest ought: for he is said to have written several 
moral tracts, which, I presume, ‘were on religious 

subjects, 
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subjects, and recommendatory of the Christian 
virtues *." 

The fourth edition of his * Clergyman and 
Gentleman's Recreation," printed in 1716, was 
a thin 8vo, in two parts: 

I. “The Clergyman's Recreation: shewing the 
Pleasure and Profit of the Art of Gardening.— 

* Quarc agite, 6 proprios generatim discite cultus, 
icolg, fructusque feros mollite colendo. Vinc. Geor. 

II. *'l'he Gentleman's Recreation ; or, the Second 
Part of the Art of Gardening improved : containing 
several new Experiments and curious Observations 
relating to Fruit-Trees; particularly a new Method 
.of building Walls with Horizontal Shelters.  Il- 

lustrated with Copper Plates. 
n * Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. Hor 

To the whole was added, by way of Appendix t, *À 
new and familiar Way to find a most exact Meridian 
Line by the Pole Star; whereby Gentlemen may 
know the true Bearings of their Houses and Gar- 
den-Walls, and regulate their Clocks and Watches, 
&c.; by Edward Laurence, Brother to the Author 
of this Book." 

Such an amiable simplicity, so much candour, 
and such a vein of pleasing morality, runs through 
the whole of Mr. Laurence's book, as makes it both 
highly entertaining and instructive; and well would 
it be for the best interests of themselves and society, 
if many who have tlie means, would employ thetr 
leisure hours as innocently and as profitably as this 
venerable Author hath done. 


* Noble's Continuation of Granger, vol. III. p. 114. 

T At the end of this Appendix is affixed-the following advertise 
ment: ‘ Lordships suiveved, and maps drawn of the same; 
timber measured and valued, with other artificers’ work, and 
dialling in all its parts, performed by Edward Laurence, brother 
to the Author of this book. He is to be heard of, when in Low 


don, at Mr. Senex's at the Globe, in Salisbury-court.—N. B.. 
In winter, and at such times as he is not surveying, gentlemen. 


may have their sons or daughters taught accompts at their owl 
houses, after a natural, easy, and concise method, with the use of 
the globes and maps, and all other useful parts of the mathematicks." 


To 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
(Vol. M. p. 147; vol. V. p. 165.) 








Mr. SAMUEL RicHaArpson was born in 1689, 
in Derbyshire; but in what particular town has 
not been ascertained. “ My father," he says, ina 
letter to a friend, ‘ was a very honest man, ‘de 
scended of a family of middling note in the county 
of Surrey ; but which, having for several generz 
tions a large number of children, the not-large 
sessions were split and divided, so that he and hs 
brothers were put to trades; and the sisters were 
married to tradesmen. My mother was also a good 
woman, of a family not ungenteel ; but whose father 
and mother died in her infancy, within half an hour 
of each other, in the London pestilence of 1665.— 
My father's business was that of a joiner, then more 
distinct from that of a carpenter than now it is with 
us. He was a good draughtsman, and understod 
architecture. His skill and ingenuity, and an ur 
derstanding superior to his business, with his © 
markable integrity of heart and manners, ma 
him personally beloved by several persons of rank, 
among whom were the Duke of Monmouth and th 
first Karl of Shaftesbury, both so noted in our Eng 
lish history; their known favour for him having, 0 
the Duke's attempt on the Crown, subjected himte 
be looked upon with a jealous eye, notwithstanding 
he was noted for a quiet and inoffensive man, bt 
thought proper, on the decollation of the first-named 
unhappy Nobleman, to quit his London businti& 
aud to retire to Derbyshire, though to his Ám 
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detriment; and there I, and three other children 
out of nine, were born *." 

It appears, from his own statement, that from his 
earliest youth he had a love for letter-writing. 
When not eleven years old, he addressed a letter of 
reproof to a widow of near fifty, occasioned by her 
over-strained pretences to religious zeal. We find 
also that he was at the same time a general favourite 
with the ladies, both young and old +. 

His father intended him for the Church; “ but,” 
to use his own words, ** while I was very young, 
some heavy losses having disabled him from sup- 
porting me as genteelly as he wished in an education 
proper for the sacred function, he left me to choose, 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen, a business, having 
been able to give me only school-learning T." 

Mr. Richardson, it is generally admitted, had no 
acquaintance with the learned languages but what 
an education in the grammar-school of Christ's 


Hospital afforded; his mind, like that of Shak- 


* Mrs. Barbauld's “ Biographical Account" of Mr. Richardson, 
prefixed to six volumes of his ** Correspondence" in 1804, p. xxix. 

T ‘‘As a bashful and not-forward boy, I was an early favourite 
with all the young women of taste and reading in the neighbour-" 
hood. Half a dozen of them, when met to work with their 
needles, used, when they got a book they liked, and thought I 
should, to borrow me to read to them: their mothers sometimes 
with them; aud both mothers and daughters used to be pleased 
with the observations they put me upon makingj&-I was not 
more than thirteen, when three of these young' women, un- 
known to each other, having an high opiuion of my taciturnity, 
revealed to me their Tove-secrets, in order to induce me to give 
then: copies to write after, or correct, for answers to their lovers’ 
letters; nor did any one of them ever know that I was the se- 
eretary to the others. I have been direeted to chide; and even 
repulse, when an offence was either taken or given; at the 
very time that the heart of the chider or repulser was open be- 
fore me, overflowing with esteem and affection; and the fair 
repulser, dreading to be taken at her word, directing this word, 
or that expression to be softened or changed. One, highly gra- 
tified with her lover's fervour, and vows of everlasting love, haa 
said, when 1 have asked her directions, ‘1 cannot tell you what 
to write; but (her heart on her lips) you cannot write too kindly!’ 
All her fear was only, that she should incur slight for her kindness." 
Ibid. p. xxxvii. t Ibid. p. xxxii. 
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speare, being much more enriched by nature and 
observation. 

In 1706 he was bound apprentice to Mr. John 
Wilde, a printer of some eminence in his day ; whom, 
though a severe task-master, he served diligently 
for seven years. He afterwards worked as a journey- 
man and corrector of the press for about six years, 
when he, in 1719, took up his freedom, and com- 
menced business on his own account, in a court in 
Fleet-street; and filled up his leisure hours by com- 
piling Indexes for the Booksellers, and writing Pre- 
faces, and what he calls honest Dedications. 

Dissimilar as their geniuses may seem, when 
the witty and wicked Duke of Wharton (a kind 
of Lovelace), about the year 1723, fomented the 
spirit of opposition in the City, and became a mem- 
ber of the Wax-chandlers Company, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, though his political principles were very 
different, was much connected with, and favoured 
by him; and printed his “ True Briton*,” published 
twice a week. Yet he exercised his own judgment, 
in peremptorily refusing to be concerned in such 
papers as he apprehended might endanger his own 
‘safety, and which accordingly did occasion the im- 
prisonment and prosecution of those who were in- 
duced to print and publish them. 

Through the interest of his excellent friend, the 
Right Honourable Arthur Onslow (whom he had 
frequently the honour of visiting at Ember Court), 
he was employed in printing the first edition of the 
“ Journals of the House of Commons;" of which he 
completed XXVI Volumes. He also printed from 
1736 to 1737 a newspaper called ** The Daily Jour- 
nal;" and in 1738 * The Daily Gazetteer." 

His * Pamela," the first work in which he had an 
opportunity of displaying his original talents, was 


* * [t appears by the original edition, that Mr. Richardson 
printed no inore than sic numbers; and it seems highly probable 
that the sirth (June 91, 1728) was written by himself, as it 8 
much in Ais manner. mE 

pub- 
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published in 1741; and arose out of a scheme pro- 
posed to him by two respectable Booksellers (Mr. 
Rivington and Mr. Osborne) of writing a volume 
of * Familiar Letters to and from several Persons 
upon Business and other Subjects;" which he per- 
formed with great readiness; and in the progress 
of it was soon led to expand his thoughts in the £wo 
volumes of the ** History of Pamela ;" which appear 
to have been written in three months *. This first 
introduced him to the literary world; and never 
was a book of the kind more generally read and 
admired--. It was even recommended from the 
pulpit, particularly by Dr. Slocock, of Christ Church, 
Surrey, who had a very high esteem for it, as well 
as for its Author. [t is much to be regretted that 
his improved edition, in which much was altered, 
much omitted, and the whole new-modeled, has 
never yet been given to the publickf, as the only 
reason which prevented it in his life-time, that 
there was an edition unsold, must long have ceased$. 


* See Aaron Hill's Letters, in his Works, vol. II. p. 298. 

T This must be understood of the first and second volumes 
only, of which five editions were sold in one year. > 

t The French translation of it (see vol. 11. p. 147) was under- 
taken by the consent of Mr. Richardson, who furnished the trans- 
lator with several corrections. It was in two volumes, 12mo. 

§ After this article was first written, Proposals were circulated, 
** for printing and publishing a correct, uniform, and beautiful 
edition of those celebrated and admired pieces, written by the 
late Mr. Samuel Richardson, intituled, * Pamela, or Virtue re- 
warded;' * The History of Miss Clarissa Harlowe;' and * The 
History of Sir Charles Grandison. To which will be added 
anecdotes of the Author, with his head elegantly engraved, a 
' critique on his genius and writings, and a collection of letters 
written by him on moral and entertaining subjects, never before 
published. By William Richardson (his nephew, and successor 
in the printing-office]." The whole was intended to be com- 
prized in Twenty Volumes octavo, to be published monthly at 
Four Shilings a Volume. But the design proved abortive. 
Whilst the present sheet, however, was passing through the 
press (in March 1811) a complete Edition, in XIX Volumes 
(with a Life by the Rev. E. Mankin, M.A.) is advertized by 
Mr. Miller of Bond-street. 

The Proposals above alluded to were drawn up by his nephew; 
from whom, on my applying to him for information respecting 
Mr. Richardson, I received the following answer : 
«€ DEAR 
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Highly as his reputation as an Author was raised 
by * Pamela *,” he acquired, and very justly, still 


|. * Dear Sir, Strand, May 13, 1780. 
** The inclosed copy of Proposals (which for some private rea- 

sons have not yet been made public) will best explain my mo- 
tives for declining to make any alterations or additions to the 
printed Paper herewith returned. Indeed, Sir, I wish 1 could, 
consistently with my plan, have complied with your request.— 
The booksellers have been so partial and unkind in their total 
neglect of me for many years, that l am determined, should I 
meet with encouragement, not only to reprint, with corrections, 
all my Uncle's pieces, but those likewise of other distinguished 
writers. I am certain, Sir, of having your ready pardon for not 
- complying with your request. IT scarcely think you could have 
asked any other favour in my power that I would not with plea- 
sure have granted ; being, with great truth and regard, Sir, 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 

Ws. RICHARDSON." 
* Mr. Aaron Hill, in aletter to Mr. Mallet, who supposed there 

were some traces of Hill's hand in Pamela, says, ‘‘ Upon my 
faith, I had not any (the minutest) share in that delightful 
Nursery of Virtue. The sole and absolute author is Mr. Richard- 
son; and such an author too he is, that hardly mortal ever 
matched him, for his case of natural power. He seems to move 
like a calm summer sca, that swelling upward, with unconscions 
deepness, lifts the heaviest weights into the skies, and shews no 
sense of their incumbency. He would, perhaps, in every thing 
die says or docs be more in nature than all men before him, but 
that he has one fault, to an unnatural ercess, and that is Mo- 
westy [Hill's Works, vol. TH]. p. 221)." Ina letter to Mr. Rich- 
ardson, after cndeavouring to divert him from a melancholy 
train of thought he had fallen into in 1748, from ** the death of 
a relation emphatically ne«r," Mr. Hill proceeds, ** Are you to 
hope no end to this long, long nervous persecution? But it is 
the tax you pay your genius! and I rather wonder you have 
spirits to süpport such mixture of prodigious weights ! such an 
effusion of the soul, with such continement of the body! than 
that it has constrained vour nerves to bear your spirits’ agita- 
tion [Ibid. p. 277].'" Many other of this gentleman's let- 
ters are filled with commendations of Mr. Richardson and his 
writings; and from one of them I shall copy a complimentary 
epigram to this ingenious printer : 

** When noble thoughts with Mnguage pure unite, 

To give to kindred excellence its right, 

Though unencumber d with the clogs of rhyme, 

Where tinkling sounds, for want of meaning, chime, 

Which, like the rocks in Shannon's midway course, 

Divide the sense, and interrupt its force ; 

Well may we judge so strong and clear a rill 

Flows higher, from the Muses sacred Hint.” 


hj 
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higher fame, in 1747, by his “Clarissa *," which 
was honoured with a Preface from the pen of the 
very learned Mr. Warburton (see vol. V. p. 599). 


Mrs. Pilkington, in her Memoirs, vol. II. p. 238, having been 
directed to the house of Mr. Richardson, to receive a small sum 
of money, thus gratefully describes the visit: ** As I had never 
formed any great idea of a printer by those I had seen in Ireland, 
I was very negligent of my dress, any more than making myself 
clean; but was extremely surprised, when I was directed to a 
house of a very grand outward appearance, and had it been a 
palace, the beneficent master deserved it. I met a very civil 
reception from him; and he not only made me breakfast, but 
also dine with him and his agreeable wife and children. After 
dinner he called me into his study, and shewed me an order he 
had received to pay me twelve guineas, which he immediately 
took out of his escrutore, and put into my hand; but when I 
went to tcll them over, 1 found I had fourteen, and supposing 
the gentleman had inade a mistake, { was for returning two of 
them; but he, with a sweetness and modesty almost peculiar to 
himself, said, he hoped I would not take it ill, that he had pre- 
sumed to add a trifle to the bounty of my friend. I really was 
confounded, till, recollecting that I had read * Pamela,' and been 
told it was written by one Mr. Richardson, I asked him, whether 
he was not the author of it? He said, he was the editor: I 
told him, mv surprize was now over, as I found he had only 
given to the incomparable Pamcla the virtues of his own worthy 
heart. When he reads these lincs, as read them I am certain he 
will, even for the writer's sake, let him reflcct, thmt at least his 
bread was not scattered on the water.” 

* The Earl of Corke, in a MS letter to the late Rev. John Dun- 
combe, says, ‘‘ Mr. Richardson draws tears from every eye. It 
is impossible to take up his works without quitting the thoughts 
of every thing else, and travelling with him wherever he pleases 
to carry us." 

Dr. Dodd, in his ** Day in Vacation," mentions him thus: 

* Ah! D(uncombe], now where art thou?  Blest indeed 
In converse with the man the world adtnires." 

*' Every reader will confess the propriety of what is said of this 
gentleman, when I tell them the person here meaat is the truly 
amiable Author of Clarissa" Dr. Dodd. 

The Abbé Prevost gave a version of Clarissa into French 
but rather an abridgment than a translation. It was afterwards 
rendered more faithfully by Le Tourneur. Prevost says, and 
truly, that Clarissa required some softening to adapt it to the 
more delicate taste of the French. It was also translated into 
German, under the auspices of the celebrated Dr. Haller; and 
into Dutch by the Rev. Mr. Stinstra, author of ‘‘ A Pastoral 
Letter against Fanaticism," translated into English by Mr, 
Rimius. With this learned Foreigner Mr. Richardson afterwards 

carried 
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His next and last grand work was with the pro- 
fessed view to describe a. good man * ; which was at 


carried on a correspondence (Mr. Stinstra writing in Latin, 
which was interpreted to Mr. Richardson by some of his literary 
friends), and invited him to England, which his attendance on 
an aged mother obliged Mr. Stinstra to decline. See in the 
Collection of Mr. Hu-hes's Letters, vol. II. p. 2, a letter from 
Mr. Duncombe to Mr. Richardson, who is very justly styled by | 
the editor ** The grcat master of the heart, the Shakspeare of 
Romance." 

The following epigram on Clarissa, by the late David Gra- 
ham, esq. fellow of King's college, Cambridge, has all the sim- 
plicity o the Greek epigrammatists 

'* This work is Nature's; every tittle in't 
She wrote, and gave it Richardson to print." 
Mrs. Montagu's elegant compliment, in Lord Lyttelton's ** Dia- 
logues of the Dead, between Plutarch—Charon—and a Mo- 
dern Bookseller," turns nearly on the same thought. “It 
is pity he should print any work but his own," says Plutarch to 
the Bookseller; who had just before observed that in two charac- 
ters drawn by a printer, that of Clarissa displays ‘ the dignity of 
heroism tempered by the meekness and hunility of religion, a 
perfect unity of mind, and sanctity of manners;" and that of 
Sir Charles Grandison, **a noble pattern of every private virtue, 
with sentiments so exalted as to render him equal to every public 
duty." 

The verses annexed to the fourth edition of Clarissa were by 
the Rev. John Duncombe, the friend to whom I was originally 
indebted for a considerable part of these strictures and memoir. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Biographical Preface to Rowe's Poems, 
observes, **'Ihe character of Lothario seems to have been er 
panded by Richardson into Lovelace, but he has excelled his 
original in the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario, with ee i 
which cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot be despi 
retains too much of the spectator’s kindness, It was in thee» 
power of Richardson alone to teach us at once esteem end de 
testation, to make virtuous rcsentment overpower all the bene 
volence which wit, and elegance, and courage, naturally excite 
and to lose at last the hero in the villain." 

* Mrs. Sheridan, on publishing the ** Memoirs of Miss Sine 
Biddulph ,” took an oppertunity of ** paying the tribute due 
exemplary goodness and distinguished genius, when found upit 
in one person, by inscribing these Memoirs to the Autbor 
Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison." | 

** In Dr Warton's Essay on Pope's Genius, p. 288, 284, 
following elogiuin: *' Of all representations of madness, 
Clementina in the History of Sir Charles Grandison is 
deeply interesting. J know not whether even the m 
Lear is wrought up, aud expressed by so many littl 
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first intended for the title of his book; but which 
he changed to that of “Sir Charles Grandison,” and 
published it in 1753. 


of nature and genuine passion. Shall I say it is pedantry to 
prefer and compare the madness of Orestes in Euripides to this 
of Clementina ?" 

Mr. Sherlock, the celebrated English Traveller, bestows whole 
letters in commendation of Richardson. — ** The greatest effort of 
genius that perhaps was ever made was forming the plan of Clarissa 


Harlowe." ..... ** Richardson is not yet arrived at the fullness 
of his glory." ..... * Richardson is admirable for every species 
of delicacy; for dclicacy of wit, sentiment, language, action, 
every thing." ..... '* His genius was immense. His misfortune 


was, that he did not know the Antients. Had he but been ac- 
quainted with one single principle, * Omne superracuum pleno de 
pectore manat' (all superfluities tire); he would not have satiated 
his reader as he has done. There might be made out of Clarissa 
und Sir Charles Grandison two works, which would be both the 
most entertaining, and the most useful, that ever were written. 
o. His views were grand. His soul was noble, and his heart 
was excellent. He formed a plan that embraced all human na- 
ture. His object wis; to benefit mankind. His knowledge of 
the world shewed him that happiness was to be attained by man, 
only in proportion as he practised virtue. His good sense then 
shewed him that no practical system of morality existed; and 
the same good sense told him that nothing but a body of mora- 
lity, put into action, could work with eflicacy on the minds of 
youth. Sermons and essays, experience shewed him, were inef- 
fectual. The manner of them was dry and uninteresting to 
young people; and arguments addressed to what is weakest in 
youth, to their understandings, he clearly perceived, were without 
effect. He saw farther, that example was the great point which 
formed the young; and he saw that man was composed of pas- 
sions and imagination as well as of understanding. Those were 
his general principles; and upon those principles he reasoned 
thus: Mankind is naturally good, for it is rare to meet young 
people with bad hearts. A young man then coming into the 
world wishes to be perfect. But how shall he learn? The 
world is a bad school; and precepts scattered up and down in 
books of morality are of little use. An example would form 
him; but where is it to be found? None exists. I will then 
create one for him. I will set before him a model of perfection. 
The more he imitates it, the more perfect he will be; the more 
perfect he is, the happier he will be. As he rcasoned upon man, 
so he reasoned upon woman. He aimed at no less than bestow- 
ing felicity on the generation he saw rising before him, and on 
every one that was to succeed it. And had he not had 

to accomplish this aim, his wish was so grand, so noble, ge of 
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Soon after the first appearance of these volumes 
he was under the disagreeable necessity of laying 


such a superior order of benevolence, that that alone would have 
entitled him to immortality, I had almost said canonisation. 
But such is the perverscness and weakness of mankind, that 
what constitutes Richardson's greatest merit, is considered by 
many as a capital defect in his conception. Thev object tbat 
such a woman as Clarissa, and such a man as Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, having never existed, the author has created palpable 
chimeras, and conscquently his creations are useless and unaf- 
fecting. Mow consistent are the reasonings of men! Century 
after. century, and country after country, have vied with each 
other in praising the work and the author of the Venus of 
Medici. Yet this work must be universally allowed to be farther 
from Nature than Richardson's Clarissa, No woman ever came 
near the beauty of this statue; yet, has that diminished the merits 
of the Author? Has he not always been, and is he not hourly 
and justly admired for the ingenuity of his idea, though this 
idea is totally barren of profit to the world? Not so with 
Clarissa: she must profit every female that beholds her. Though 
the whole of these two imaginary beings did evidently never 
exist, yet so great has been the mastery of these uncommon 
artists, that there is not a particle in the composition of the 
statue, nor a trait in the character or conduct of the heroine, 
that can be said to deviate in the minutest degrce from the pre- 
cise line of nature and of truth. Richardson has done no more 
than animate the Venus of Medici. The Grecian sculptor had 
created, of every creature's best, a marble body: the English 
writer created equally, of every creature's best, a soul, a mind, a 
genius for that body....... The writers of England excel those 
of all other nations in the pathetic; and Richardson in this point 
is, I think, superior to all his countrymen. He makes one cry 
too much ; and by a very singular talent, peculiar to himself 
alone, he fills our eyes almost as often by elevated sentiments a$ 
he does by tender ones. He abounds with strokes of greatness, 
sometimes in the actions and sometimes in the sentiinents of his 
characters, which raise the reader's soul, and make the tear of 
pgeneresity spring into his eye he knows not whence. ...... It 
is injuring Richardson to quote a trait of pathos from him, 
when he has whole volumes which it is impossible to read with- 
out crying and subbing from beginning to end. I feel for the 
injustice that is done this Author, who, | will venture to assert, 
is second to no man that ever wrote. It is astonishing, how- 
ever, how many men of parts I have met with who speak of him 
with conteinpt. Most of them, it is true, have condemned hin 
without reading him ; and they have condemned him because he 
is a writer of Novels or Romances. What is a name? What sig- 
nifies how a work is called; whether it is a Romance, a Novel, a 
Story, ora History? No matter for the title; examine the work. 

| Does 
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before the publick *'The Case of Samuel Richard- 


son, of London, Printer, on the Invasion * of his 


Does it grapple the attention (to use Shakspeare's expression) 
with hooks of steel? does it move, does 1t elevate, does it ene 
lighten, does it amuse’ ‘These are the points to be epquired 
into, and not how it is called. I have known many other clever 
people, who have dipped into Clarissa, and who hold it and its 
Author very cheap. Some of these men have gone through a 
volume or two, others have read a number of letters here and 
there, have then formed their opinions of its merits, and thrown 
away the book. Richardson's object was not to write a volume, 
or a letter; it was to make a Work. If the entire Work be not 
examined, it is impossible to Jude it. He built a palace. The 
stair-case is too high; if it had fewer steps, it would be better, 
One tires somctimes before one gets to the head of it. But go 
on; enter into the apartinents ; observe their distribution, their 
proportion, their effeet ; sce their ensemble; exainine their whole; 
and then answer if ever there was an edifice equal to it for beauty, 
grandeur, subliimity. and magnificence? "There never was in any 
countrv. "The introduction into the story of Clarissa is a leetle 
too long; but when you pass that, there never was a story 
equally interesting, or equally affecting ; and [ assert, without 
dread of being contradicted bv any man of taste and talents 
who reads it throuzh, that there does not exist, in the universe, 
a work equal to it for wit, sentiment, and sense." 

* Richardson, with a display of most astonishing genius in 
most captivating language, has done still more mischief in an- 
other way. Putting by the puritanical Pamela, which holds out 
every thing but propriety, the villain Lovelace, which character 
a very great Critic has falsely called a hero, but which every 
man in his senses must allow to be a vile and dastardly bravo ; 
and his outrageously virtuous Clarissa, who plans her own 
misery, and is only a heroine in situations impossible for a wo- 
man to be placed in without her consent, were bad enough in 
him. But how have they since appeared, turned out of hand 
by botchers and coblers, who have incongruously eked out their 
own rotten materials by the worst parts of this writer, for they 
could neither taste nor imitate the best, which writer after all, 
inimitable as he was, would have been unread but for his sin- 
gularity.” — Sherlock's Letters of an English Traveller. 

Mrs. Chapone, in her ** Ode to Health," has this apostrophe : 

** Hast thou not left a Richardson unblest ? 
He woos thee still in vain, relentless maid ; 
Tho’ skill'd in sweetest accents to persuade, 
And wake soft pity in a savage breast : 
Him Virtue loves, and brightest Fame is his, 
Smile thou too, Goddess, and complete his bliss !' 


* ««The Editor of ‘The History of Sir Charles Grandison’ had 
intended to send the volumes of it, as he did those of ‘ The 
Biistory 
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Property in the History of Sir Charles Grandison, 
before publication, by certain Booksellers in Dub- 
lin ;” which bears date Sept. 14, 1753. 


History of Clarissa Harlowe,’ to be printed in Ireland, before he 
published them himself in London. Accordingly, when he had 
printed off so considerable a part of the work, as would have 
constantly employed the press to which he purposed to consign 
them, he sent over 12 sheets of the first volume to Mr. George 
Faulkner; intending to follow it with the rest, as opportunity 
offered. He had heard an Irish bookseller boast, some years ago, 
That he could procure, from any printing-office in London, 
sheets of any book printing in it, while it was going on, and 
before publication; and Mr. Faulkner cautioning him on this 
subject with regard to this work, he took particular care to pre- 
vent, as he hoped, the effects of such an infamous corruption, as 
it must be called, since it could not be done but by bribing the 
journeymen or servants of the London printers. He gave a strict 
charge, before he put the picce to press, to all his workmen and 
servants, as well in print (that it might the stronger impress 
them), as by word of mouth, to be on their guard against any. 
out-door attacks. ‘This was the substauce of the printed caution 
which he gave to his workinen, on this occasion: ‘ A bookseller 
of Dublin has assured me, that he could get the sheets of 

book from any printing-house in London, before publication. | 
hope I may depend upon the care and circumspection of my 
friends, compositors and press-men, that no sheets of the piece 
I am now putting to press be carried out of the house; nor any 
notice taken of its being at press. It is of great consequence to 
me. Let no stranger be admitted into any of the work-rooms. 
Once more, J hope I may rely on the integrity and care of all my 
workmen—aAnd let all the proofs, revises, &c. be given to Mr. 
Tewley [his foreman} to take care of.’ He had no reason to 
distrust their assurances; most of them being persons of experi- 
enced honesty; and was pleased with their declared abhorrence 
of so vile a treachery, and of all those who should attempt to 
corrupt them. Yet, to be still more secure, as he thought, he 
ordered the sheets, as they were printed otf, to be deposited in a 
separate warehouse; the care of which was entrusted to one, on 
whom he had laid such obligations, as, if he is guilty, has made 
his perfidy a crime of the blackest nature.—Peter Bishop, whose 
business was to read proofs to the Corrector, and to employ his 
leisure hours in the warehouses ; and who (and no other person) 
being entrusted with the sheets of *Sir Charles Grandison,' as 
wrought off; and to lay-by three sheets of each of the twelves edi- 
tion, and one of the octavo, for Mr. Richardson's sole use; had an 
opportunity, which no other man, however inclined, could have, 
to perpetrate this baseness. Mr. Richardson, on suspicions too 
well-grounded, dismissed Bishop from his service; and, after he 
was gone, having reason to suspect Thomas Killingbeck, one del 
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"The transaction, on the part of the Irish book-- 
sellers, was infamous in the extreme; for they ac~ 


him to manage. of treachery; and 
amination, guve hin cause to his. j yet 
his ; he to him the: 


evasive reasons, às induced to 7 
Upon this, Mr, Richardson disc | him from his service, 


and ion]: And ‘tis not. 
Mr. K, might see me take the key from thence, and make use of 
AM ipe If to be the villain 

" 


eruel and clandestine invaders, J -— 

aitt three had them composed; and 
by different ;, and at his different houses; and. 

adire ev a em that the: a: 

committed them, being frequently. a8 to the 

safty of the work from pirates, as hámy that 

it was impossible the copy of any complete : 

Tile in seen nacre t4 — mue 1 

‘a robbery... must 
be inel was sent him from düsibopes obe 
considerable part of his work had ! 
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tually published a cheap edition of nearly half the 
Work before the Author himself had published a 


persons in that city; and that the sheets were actually in the 
press? ‘The honest men published their own names, in three 
different title-pagres, stuck up in Dublin, in the foilowing words: 
‘Dullin, dug. 4, 1255. Speedily will be published, The History 
of Sir Charles Grandison. Ina Series of Letters published from 
the Originals, by the Editor of Pamela and Clarissa. In seven 
Volumes. Dublin: Printed by and for Henry Saunders, at the 
Corner of Christ Church-Lane.’ The second: Cdug. 4th, 1753. In 
the Press, The History of Sir Charles Grandison’ (as in the other). 
‘Dublin: Printed by John Ex-haw, on Cork Hill” The third: 
‘Dublin, Aug. 4th, 1753. In the Press; and specdily will te 
published, ‘The History of Sir Charles Grandison’ (as in the two 
others), * London: Printed for 5. Richardson :' [vile artifice !] 
* Dublin: Reprinted for Peter Wilson, in Dame-Street.’ — The 
Editor had convincing proofs given him, that one of these men 
had procured a copy of a considerable part of the Work in octavo; 
another in duocecinio; and that they were proceeding to print 
it at several presses. "Feriis having been agreed upon between 
Mr. Faulkner and the Editor, in consideration of the preference 
to be given him (one Gf which related to the time of publishing 
the Dublin edition, that it might not interfere with the appear- 
ance of the London one) Mr. Faulkner, in consequence of the 
successful corruption, surnified to the Editor, that it was nced- 
less to send him any more than the 12 sheets ne had sent him; 
aud that be had obtained a fourth share of these Ausourchle con- 
federates: But. that. (to procure this grace, as is supposed) he 
had been compelled, as he calls it, to deliver up to then, to print 
by. the copy of the 12 shects eforesaid, which iad sowie Feve core 
rections in them, which occurred on aiast revisal ; but which are 
of no moment with regard to the bi tory; though possibly this 
worthy confederacy may make use of those few corrections in 
those 12 eheets, in order dy recommend their surreptitijous Edi- 
tion as preferable to. that of the Proprietor. Of what will not 
men be capabic, who can corrupt the servants of another man 
to betray and rob their master? The Editor, who had also 
great reason to complain of the treatment he met with in his 
‘Pamela,’ on buth sides the water, cannot but observe, that 
never was work more the property of any man, than this is his 
The copy never was in any other hand: he borrows not from 
any other author: The paper, the printing, entirely at his own 
expence, to avery large amount; returns of which he cannot 
sec in several inonths: yet not troubling any of his friends to 
lessen his risque by a subscription: the work, thus immuoraly 

invaded, is a m: oral work: he has never hurt any man; nf 

offended these: they would have had benefits from the sale 

which the Editor could not have, being not a bookseller; am 

he always making full and handsome allowances to booked 
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single Volume in England. He afterwards sent his 
own Edition to be sold there at a cheap price; but 


But nothing less, it seems, would content these men, than an 
atteinpt to possess themselves of his whole property, without 
notice, leave, condition, or offer at condition; and they are 
hastening the work at several presses, pussibly with a view to 
publish their piratical edition before the lawful Proprietor can 
publish his. And who can say, that, if they can get it out be- 
fore hin, they will not advertise, that his is a piracy upon theirs? 
Yet these men know, that they have obtained the parts of the 
Work they are possessed of at the price of making no less than 
40 workmen, in the Editor's house, uneasy, and some of them 
suspected: of making an innocent man unsafe in his own house: 
of dishonouring him in the opinion of his employers (who, pro- 
bably, may not choose to trust their property in the hands of a 
man, who cannot secure his own from intestine traitors) : and 
to the ruin of as many as he shall discharge, as suspectable of 
the baseness ; and whom, in that case, no other master will care 
to employ. These, among other that might be enumerated, 
are the inischiefs to which this vile and rapacious act of clandes- 
tine wickedness will subject an innocent man. Since the above 
was written, Mr, Richardson has been acquainted, that his work 
is now printing at four several printing-houses in Dublin, for 
the benetit of the confederacy; viz. two volumes at Mrs. Reiley's; 
one at Mr.Williamson's; one at Mr. Powell's; one at Mr. M‘Cule 
loch's; and that they hope at Mrs. Reiley's to get another volume 
to print ; and are driving on to finish their two volumes for that 
purpose. ‘The work will make veven volumes in twelves; six in 
octavo; and he apprehends, from the quantity he himself had 
printed when the fraud was discovered, that the confederacy 
have got possession of five entire voluines, the greatest part of. 
the sixth, and of several sheets of the seventh and last; but the 
work being stopped when the wickedness was known, they can- 
not have the better half of the concluding volume, He is fur- 
ther assured, that these worthy men are in treaty with book- 
sellers in Scotland, for their printing his"Work in that part of 
the United Kingdom, from copies that they are to furnish; and 
also, that they purpose to send a copy to France, to be trans- 
Jated there, before publication; no doubt for pecuniary consi- 
derations ; and in order to propagate, to the utmost, the inj 

done to one, who never did any to them; and who, till this 
proceeding, he blesses God, knew not that there were such men 
in the world; atleast, among those who could look out in broad 
and open day. It has Leen customary for the Irish booksellers 
to make a scramble among themselves who should first entitle 
himself to the reprinting of a new English book; and happy 
was he, who could get his agents in England to send him a copy 
of a supposed saleable piece, as soon as it was printed, and 
ready to be published. This kind of property was never cons 

test 
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the invaders of his property were determined to 
undersell him ; and for what he did sell, he could 
not gettlie money. His friends in Dublin expressed 
great indignation at the behaviour of their country- 
men, and endcavoured to serve him in the matter. 
Many letters passed, but to little purpose. This 
affair seems to have vexed Richardson to the heart. 
His reputation was at the highest, the sale of his 
works sure, and he reasonably expected to reap the 
profit of it. 

. Notwithstanding, however, those disappointments 
which people in business are liable to meet with *, 


tested with them by authors in England; and it was agreed 
among themselves (i. e. among the Irish booksellers and printers) 
to be a sufficient title; though now and then a shark was found, 
who preyed on his own kind; as the newspapers of Dublin have 
testified. But the present case will shew to what a beight of 
baseness such an undisputed licence is arrived. After all, if 
there is no law to right the Editor and sole proprietor of this 
new Work (new in every sense of the word), he must acquiesce ; 
but with this hope, that, from so davrant an attempt, a law may 
one day be thought necessary, iu order to secure to authors the 
benefit of their own labours: nor does he wish, that even these 
invaders of his property in lreland may be excluded from the 
benefit of it, in the property of anv of the works to which they 
arc, or shall be, fairly and lawfully entided. At present, the 
English writers may be said, from the attempts and practices of 
the Irish booksellers and printers, to live in an age of liberty, 
but not of property. 

** N. B. This is not a contention between booksellers of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and on a doubtful property; but between a 
lawful proprietor of a new and moral work—and 
Let Messieurs Wilson, Exshaw, and Saunders, reflecting upoa 
the steps they have taken, and making the case their own (for 
they no doubt have servants) —fill up ihe blank." 

* The Gray's Jun Journal Of October 13, 1753, enumerates the 
pains, inconveniences, and hardships of eminent authors; the 
variety of anguish and distress to which the extreme sensibility 
of the minds of men of genius renders them liable, the fatigue of 
intense study and painful vigils, the care and anxiety attendant ' 
on composition, their dissatisfaction with their own perform- 
ances, even after they have pleased every body else; and then. 
justly observes, what an additional load of affliction it must 

ng upon them, to have their property invaded, and to lose, in 

great measure, the benefit of their labours. The author then 
ates the case of Mr. Richardson; and, after observing, that 
reater degree of probity might be expected from booksellers, 

on 
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In the year 1755 he was engaged in building, iz 


town and in the country. Inthe country he removed 
from North End to Parsons Green, where he fitted 
apa house. In town, he took a range of old houses, 
eight in number, which he pulled down, and built 
an extensive and commodious range of warehouses 
and printing-offices. It was still in Salisbury-court, 
in the North-west corner, and it is at present con- 
cealed by other houses from common observation. 
The dwelling-house, it seems, was neither so large 
nor so airy as the one he quitted; and, therefore, 
the reader will not be so ready, probably, as Mr. 
Richardson seems to have been, in accusing hi 
wife of perverseness, in not liking the new habit- 
tion so well as the old. ‘‘ Every body,” he says, “i 
more pleased with what I have done, than my wife.” 

He purchased a moiety of the patent of Law- 
printer at Midsummer 1760, and carried on thet 
department of business in partnership with Mis 
Catherine Lintot *. 

He now allowed himself some relaxation from 
business; and only attended from time to time to hi 

rinting-offices in London. He often tted, thet 

he had only females to whom to transfer his busines. 
However, he had taken in to assist him a nepbes, 
who relieved him from the more burdensome care 
of it, and who eventually succeeded him. He now 
had leisure, had he had health, to enjoy his reput- 
tion, his prosperous circumstances, his childrea, 
and his friends; but, alas! leisure purchased by 
severe application often comes too late to be ee 
joyed; and ina worldly, as well as in a relgios 
sense, 
When we find 
The key of life, it opens to the grave. 





* After Mr. Richardson's death, his widow and Miss Lint 
were for some time joint patentees. Miss Lintot was married € 
Henry Fletcher, esq. one of the knights of the shire for Wet 
moreland. — The Patent of Law Printer is now pomessed W 
Andrew Strahan, esq. M. P. Hi 

s 
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Richardson has been often compared to Rousseau; 
and Rousseau was one of his professed admirers. 
In his Letter to D'Alembert, speaking of English 
Roniances, he says, “These, like the people, are either 
sublime or contemptible. There never has been 
" written in any language a romance equal, or ap- 
proaching to Clarissa.” But the esteem was not 
reciprocal: Mr. Richardson was so much dis- 
gusted at some of the scenes, and the whole ten- 
dency of the * New Eloisa,” that he secretly criti- 
cised the work (as he read it) i marginal notes; 
and thought, with many others, that this writer 
* taught the passions to move at the conimand of 
Vice." If this secret censure of Mr. Richardson't 
should be thought too severe or phlegmatic, let it 
be considered, that, admitting the tendency of Rous- 
seau's principles to be better in the main than his 
more rigid readers allow, his system is too refined 
to be carried into execution in any age when the 
globe is not uniformly peopled with Philosophers. 

Mr. Richardson's reputation is far from being con- 
fined to his own country. He has been read in many 
of the languages, and known to most of the Nations 
of Europe; and has been greatly admired, notwith- 
standing every dissimilitude of manners, or even 
disadvantage of translation. Several writers abroad, 
where no prepossession in his favour could possibl 
take place, have expressed the high sense whi 
they entertained of the merit of his works. 

M. Diderot, in his Essay on Dramatic Poetry, p.96, 
mentions Richardson particularly as a perfect mas- 
ter of that art: ** How strong,” says he, ** how sen- 
sible, how pathetic, are his descriptions! his per- 
sonages, though silent, are alive before me; and of 


those who speak, the actions are still more affecting 
than the words." 
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No. XIX. ' ' 
DR. WILLIAM BATTIE. 


WILLIAM Barrie, son of the Rev. Edward Battie*, _ 
was born at Medbury in Devonshire, in 1704. He 
received his education at Eton, where his mother 
resided after her husband’s death, in order to assist 
her son with those little necessary accommodations 
which the narrowness of her finances would not 
permit her to provide in any other form. 

In the year 1722 he was sent to King's College, 
Cambridge; to which place also his mother ac- 
companied him. He took the degree of A. D. 1726; 
M.A. 1730; M.D. 1737. 

On a vacancy of the Craven scholarship, by the 
resignation of Mr. Titley of Trinity College, . he 
offered himself as a candidate, and was successful. 
The circumstance of his getting the scholarship, 
as I have it from one of lis Competitors +f on that 
occasion, is singular, and will be found below. 


* Mr. Edward Battie, son of William Battie, D. D. rector of 
Alderton and Baudsey, and vicar of Hitcham, in Suffolk, was 
born at Alderton, educated at Eton school, elected to King’s 
College, Cambridge, 1682; B.A. 1687; M.A.1691. He was an 
assistant at Eton school, and became rector of Modbury in De- 
vonshire ; where he died, Sept. 6, 1714. - 

Harwood's Alumni Etonenses, p. 268. 

T This Competitor was Dr. Morell; whose name in the former 
edition of these Anecdotes I did not think it right to mention, 
But, as there is now no reason for concealment, I shall give 
the Letter of Corrections with which he then favoured me, 
eeveral of which were adopted at the time. 

* Dear Sin, |: Feb. 1781. 

** Yours received ; and, having happily an hour to spare; shall 
endeavour, if not to serve you by correcting a few mistakes, at 
least to divert you with some additional Anecdotés. As to Dr. 
Battie, I shall begin with him before the Craven scholarship, 
&nd beg leave to acquaint you, that though there are seldom 
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Lord Craven gave it to Battie. Probably the re- 


membrance continued with him; and induced him 


st Kingston, married another daughter; whose son, the Rev. 
George Harvest, M. A. fellow of Magdalen-college, Cambridge, 
and perpetual curate of Thames-Ditton, Surrey, who pub- 
lished a volume of Sermons and other Tracts; and of whom 
J could fill à volume with curious anecdotes ; died Dec. 24, 
1780. Another daughter was married to Dr. Edward Little- 
ton $, and afterwards to Dr. John Burton, as you will find 
in my Life of Littleton prefixed to his Sermons ||. — Next 

ou mention the Doctor's publication of Isocrates in 1749. 
This date must certainly be wrong, or relates to a second volume, 
or a second edition; for I wrote the verses hercunto annexed 
before the year 1730; whea one Bickerton, a bookseller, who 
married a distant relation of mine, paid me a visit here, at 
Chiswick, and either borrowed or purloined them. For, soon 
after going to Eton, and being in company with Mr. Goode and 
others, the Grub-street Journal (in which Bickerton was a pro- 
prietor) was introduced ; and, to my great surprize, my verses 
on Dr. Battie were therein; when Mr. Goode cried out, * Oh that 
] had the author here, how I would scourge him" You may be 
sure that I kept close; and Battie, supposing Ralph Thickness 
the author, resented it as far as he could; till, about half a year 
after, I met him at the Christopher, owned the Verses, and asked 
his pardon for the undesigned publication, In truth, I bought 
the [socrates as | was going with, Pittman and Chetwynd to the 
Mitre, took it with me, and there, reading in the Preface * Sciant 
me (lectores) reliqua autoris nostri opera nitidiore saltem Vestitu 
donaturum, I laid hold of the word Vestitu (for you must know 
that Battie was of Taylor's Inn, in the old building, and he told 
me of a stranger's calling him a Taylor in London), and struck 
out the following. 


* Nay, hold! friend Battie, quit the press, 
Nor farther urge thy failure; 
Your Author asks no better dress 
From such a bungling Taylor. 


Full happily the man mistook, 
Unknowing of thy fame, 
Who, ere you had botch'd or patch'd a book, 
Miscall'd you by this name. 
But if this name still gives offence, 
And * Quack' you'd rather hear, 
As nothing shews a man of sense 
Like knowing his own sphere, 


$ LL.D. fellow of Eton college, and vicar of Maplederham, Oxforé- 
ehire; who died Nov. 16, 1733. 

l| Published by subscription, for the benefit of his widow and childres, 
in two volumes, 8vo, 1735. 


Coo- 
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reliqua Oratoris nostri opera nitidiore saltem vestitu* 
donentur.” In this undertaking he regularly tasked 
himself to get through a stated portion every day. 

It was about this time the Colmans, retiring from 
business, settled at Brent Elyhall, in the county of 
Suffolk, near enoughtoadmitof the Doctor'saccepting 
a general invitation to their house, which he was en- 
couraged to make use of whenever the nature of his 
business allowed him the leisure; this he did with no 
small inconvenience to himself, without the least 
prospect of advantage; not to mention the wide dis- 
proportion between their political principles, the old 
gentlemen being genuine City Tories, and the Doctor 
a staunch Whig, though both parties afterwards re- 
versed their opinions; and the Doctor was one whom 
no consideration of advantage in the greatest emer- 
gencies of life could ever prevail on to swerve from 
what he conscientiously believed to be truth. 

A fair opening for a physician happening at Ux- 
bridge, induced Dr. Battie to settle in that quarter. 

is medical skill being attended with some for- 
tunate events, he was quickly enabled to realize five 
hundred pounds. With his money in his pocket, 
he again paid a visit to hisrelations in the countrv, 
requesting their advice how to dispose of his wealth 
to the best advantage. This solid conviction of the 
young man's industry and discretion fired them with 
equal pleasure and astonishment, and from that 
hour they behaved towards him with the firmest 
friendship. 

He then removed to:-London, where the estab- 
lished emoluments of his practice produced him 
1000/. per annum. 

In the year 1738 or 1739 he fulfilled by marriage 
a long attachment he had preserved for a daughter 
of Barnham Goode-}, several years under-master of 


* This expression occasioned the humourous verses by Dr. 
Morell already preserved in p. 602. 

T A native of Maldon in Surrey. He was elected from Eton 
to King's College in 1691; B.A. 1695; M. A. 1692; and is the 
same person who was honoured with the following extraordi- 
nary couplet by Mr. Pope: 

Ly, 
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Eton school, against whom the Colmans at all 
times expressed the most inveterate political ant 
pathy; they howeyer behaved to the wife with the 
utmost civility; and when they died they left the 
Doctor more than twenty thousand pounds. 

In 1746 he published an Harveian Oration ; and 
in 1749 (being then F. R. S.) he obliged the learned 
world with a correct edition of his favourite Jso- 
crates, from Mr. Bowyer's press, in two volumes Svo. 

In the dispute whieh the College of Physicians 
had with Dr. Schomberg, about the year 1750, 
Dr. Battie, who was at that time one of the Cen- 
sors, took a very active part against that gentleman; 
and in consequence of it was thus severely charac- 
terized in a Poem called * The Battiad *." 


“First Ba£tus came, deep read in worldly aat, 
Whose tongue ne'er knew the secrets of his heart: 
In mischief mighty, though but mean of size, 
And, like the ‘Tempter, ever in disguise. 

See him, with aspect grave, and gentle tread, 
By slow degrees, approach the sickly bed : 
‘Then at his club behold him alter'd soon, 

The solemn Doctor turns a low Buffoon : 

And he, who lately in a learned freak 

Poach’d every Lexicon, and publish'd Greek, 
Still madly emulous of vulgar praise, 

From Punch's forehead wrings the dirty bays." 


‘Lo, snecring Goode, half malice and half whim, 
A Fiend in glee, ridiculously grim." 

In the notes Goode is said to be “an ill-natured critic, who 
wrote a satire on Pope, called ‘The Mock spp,’ and mag 
anonymous libels in newspapers for hire." — In a Colleetion ef 
Poems called ** The Grove" is a Fable by Mr. Theobald, inscribe 
to Barnham Goode, esq. with a Fable in answer by Mr. Goode. 
There is also a facetious Letter by Mr. Goode, ** To a Lady, 
who, after reading Manelius's Astronomy, translated by Mr. 
Creech, was very desirous to know her Fortune," printed ia 
Curll's edition of Pope's Letters, vol. II. p. 284. 

* Said to be written by Moses Mendez, Paul Whitehead, and 
Dr. Schomberg, and of which two cantoes were published, and 
since reprinted in ‘The Repository, a Collection of Fugitive 
Pieces of Wit and Humour, 1776," 9 vols. 8vo, collected y 
Mr. Isaac Reed. 

By 
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pocrates, it would probably have been considered as 
a great instance of his sagacity, good sense, and good 
nature: for, if the restoration to health be the 
physician's aim, how could this desirable effect be 
obtained sooner or more effectually ? 

In 1751 he delivered the Lumleian Lecture at the 
Royal College of Physicians; which he published 
that year, under the title of * De Principiis Anima- 
libus Exercitationes in Collegio Reg. Medicorum, 
Lond. habite," in three parts; and which was fol- 
lowed next year by a fourth part. 

About the year 1756, on application from an 
intimate friend to solve the appearance of certain 
consequences suggested by a passage in the begin- 
ning of Mr. Locke's “ Reasonableness of Christianity,” 
which implies the eternity of that death all the race 
of Adam were exposed to by liis transgression until 
redeemed by Christ *, which redemption depends 
upon the terms delivered by him to mankind in the 
dispensation of the Gospel; the Doctor applied him- 
self closely to the illustration of this point. It was 
fourteen years before he communicated the result of 
his reflections, which he then read over to his friend 
in MS. before the concert at' his own house in 
Russel-street, and then appointed a whole day to 
read it together. This tract, with certain others, 
was printed some time before his death +; but, not 


* Mr. Locke explains 1 Cor. xv. 22, ‘As in Adam all die, so 
in Christ shall all be made alive," as the death that all mea 
suffer is owing to Adam, so the life that all shall be restored te 
again is procured them by Christ; and to the same effect in the 
beginning of his ** Reasonablencss of Christianity." Dr. Bettie 
explains it: ‘‘ as all in Adam die, so all in Christ shall be made 
alive; q. d. none who continue in Adam, or sin, shall live; and 
none who believe in and practise the doctrines of Christ shall 
die; including in the first all who have never heard of Christ, 
and supposing that wicked Christians shall be eternally unbappy, 
and true faithful Christians eternally happy; while the most en- 
lightened and virtuous Heathens and Savages shall never attain 
to life or immortality.” R. G. 

T He gave but six: one of which was to Mr. James; and one 
to Mr. Bryant, whom his daughter promised not to publish it ia 
hig life, from his apprehending bad consequences from it. R.6. 


having 
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having been published, will at present admit of no 
farther discussion. DM 


ton, he published, in 4to, **A on 
ness ;” in which, ing thrown out some cen- 
sures on the medi ice formerly used in 


animadverted on, Dr. John Monro, in a 
pamphlet called " Rens on Dr: Battes Treating 


Me (irt remember errore] 
1762 he i '* Aphorismi cognos- 
cendis et tes Morbis nonnullis ad principia 
animalia accommodati f. 

.In February 1763 he was examined before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the 
State of the Private Madhouses in this Kingdom ; 

Bad the the 
and that not the least considerable, was the introducing 
See pes ie acto HU End cies o6 

important wanches " attention 
worthy Citizens of London, who first planned and promoted 
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and received in their printed Report a testimony 
very honourable to his professional abilities *. 


4 © Your Committee being desirous of obtaining every degree 
of assistance und information which might enable them more 
perfectly to obey the orders of the House, they desircd the atten- 
dance of Dr. Battie and Dr. Monro, two very eminent Physicians, 
distinguished by their knowledge and their practice in. cases af 
Lunacy. Dr. Battie pave it as his opinion to your Committee, 
thet the private madhouses require some better regulations; that 
he hath long been of this opinion; that the admission of persons 
brought as Lunatics. ix too Jodse and too much at large, depend. 
ing upon persons not competent judges ; and that frequent visi- 
tation is necessary, for the inspection of the lodimiz, diet, clean 
liness, and trestinent. Bein asked, Lf he ever had met with 
persons of sane mind in confinement for Lunacy? he said, it 
frequently happewe:!. He rezued the ca:e of a woman perfectly 
in her senses, brought as a Lunatic by her husband to a house 
under the Doctor's direction: whose husband, upon Dr. Eattici 
insisting he should take heme his wife, and expressinzz Lis sur- 

rizc at his conduct, Ju-iied hünself bv frankly saving, he 
understood the house to be a sort of Briiewell. or place of 
correction. The Doctor related also the case of a per:on wiom 
he visited in confinement for Lanacy in Macdonald's house, and 
who had been, as the Doctcr bedieves, for some: venr- in this cine 
finement. Upon being desived by Macdonald to atieiwi hin, by 
the order, as Mactenald pretenced, of the relations of the paticat, 
he found him chained to his bed, and without evcr having had 
the assistance of any phvsician before; but some time after; 
upon being sent for by one o? the relatiens to a house in the 
City, and then told, Macdonald had received no orders for de- 
siring the Doctor's attendance; the Doctor understood this to 
be 2 dismission : and he never heard anv thing more of the un- 
happy patient, till Macdonald told him, some time after, that he 
died of a fever, without havinz lad anv farther medical assistance, 
and a sum of money devolved upon his death to. the person who 
had the care of him." Joarrals of the House of Common, 
vol. XXX1X. p. 4468. —In consequence of this inquiry, 3 
was ordered to be prepared for the regu'ation of private mad- 
houses, which was not then carried into execution, though the 
few cases which were examined into by the Committee were pre 
nounced ** sufficient to establish the reality of the too great 
abuses complained of in the present state of private madhouses; 
the force of the evidence, and the testimony of the witnesset, 
being at the same time so amply confirmed, and materially 
ptrengthencd, by the confessions of persons keeping privat 
gnadhousces. ind by the authority, opinions, and experience, of 
Dr. Battie and Dr. Monro.” In 1772, on occasion of some 
fresh abuses, a Bill was again ordered to be prepared, but to as 
little purpose as the former. A third ineffectual attempt to ob- 
tain an act was made in 1773. But, the abuses continuing te 
increase, the suhyect was more successfully resumed by Parlis- 
ment in 1774, when an Act for Lhe better vestre of aie 
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In April 1764 he resigned the office of Physician 
to St. Luke’s Hospital * ; and in 1767, when the 
disputes ran high between the College of Physicians 
and the Licentiates, Dr. Battie wrote several letters 
in the public papers in vindicetion of the College. .. 

In 1776, he was seized with a paralytic. strdke, 
which carried him off, June 13, in that year, in. as 
75th year. The night he expired, conversing with 
his servant, a lad who attended on him asa nurse, 
he said to him, * Young man, you have heard, nó 
doubt, how great are the terrors of death. This 
night will probably afford you some experiment ; 
but may you learn, and may you profit by the 
example, that a conscientious endeavour to perform 
his duty through life, will ever close a Christian's 
eves with comfort and tranquillity +.”- He soox 

eparted without a struggle or a groan.. He w 
buried, by his own direction, at Kingston m Surrey, - 
** as near as possible to his wife, without any moriue 
ment or mesnorial whatever 1." 

Dr. Battie, by his will, gave 100/. to St. Luke's 
Hospital, 100/. to the Corporation for Relief: of 
Widows and Children of Clergymen; and 20 guineas 
to Lord Camden, “as a small token of regard for his 
many public and private virtues.” 

He left three daughters, of whom, Anne, the 
eldest (the only one who remained single at the 
time of Dr. Battie's death, and to whom he gave 
his * books and papers, whether published or not") 
was married to Geor ge Young $, esq. and sold: her 


madhouses received the royal assent ; and, happily for a sett of 
beings who are undoubtedly entitled to every possible allevia- 
tion of their misery, the power of licensing the keepers of such 
houses 15 vested in the College of Physicians. , 

* The New cost 27,0001. building, and pays a ground-rent, of 
300l. per aunum to the City; hes roum for about 10Q patientg 
only a year, or on the list to be taken iu fur life, . as vacangieg 
offer, at 5s. a week. This note is by Mr. Gough, who in his last 
Will has given a Legacy of GOOL. io the Hospital. 

+ Mr. Addison had before, on his death-bed, said to Lord 
Warwick, ‘‘ Behold, how easy a Christian can die." . 

1 See Lysons, vol. I. p. 254; and Mannipg's Surrey, xol.I. p.dgu. 

$ Then a Captain i in the Royal Navy, and afterwards knighted 
He lived at Marlow in his first wife's time, aud Miss Rae caning 
much gotice of his children, he addressed her on bis fivat. wife's 

AR 4 QCCeIWE » 
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father’s house and estate at Marlow, called Court 
Garden *, to Richard Davenport, esq. an eminent 
surgeon in Essex-street in the Strand, one of the 

ounger brothers of Davies Davenport, of Copest- 
Lorne, in the county of Chester, esq. 

The second daughter, Catharine, was married to 
John Rashleigh, esq. of Pencouite, in Cornwall; M 
whom she had three or four children; the thi 
Philadelphia, to John Call-+, esq. of Whiteford, 
Cornwall. , 


decease, and had by her several children.—Sir George Young was 
made post, Nov.11, 1771; Rear-admiral of the Red, Oct. 23, 
1794; Vice-admiral, Feb. 14, 1799; and Admiral, April 93, 
1804. He was one of the oldest and bravest officers in the ser- 
vice. He was one of the great Boscawen's school ; and, during 
an honourably spent life, performed some brilliant things, in 

neral as well as in single actions, both at home and abroad. 

e sailed under the gallant Sir Charles Saunders, and was hon- 
oured by his public thanks for the coolness, intrepidity, and 
abilities which he evinced in several battles. He was one of those 
heroes who boarded, cut out, and carried away the Bienfaisant 
and another ship of the line, with their conquered crews, from 
under the enemy's batteries of Louisbourg-harbour in 175S. At 
Quebec, he distinguished himself in all bis co-operations, by land 
and water, with the brave General Wolfe ; whose encomiums of 
him were officially communicated to his Majesty's Ministers in 
the course of a glorious campaign, which History has recorded a 
chef d'awvre of British valour. He served too with eciat in 
the East Indies. To be short, he was one of the best of men, 
one of the best of patriots, and onc of the best of officers, as his 
intimate friend, that excellent man, Capt. Edward Thompson, who 
was an honour to our nature as well as our Navy, often said: Se 
said our immortal Nelson also, after whom one of Adin. Young? 

has been Christian-named Horatio. But, having been 

either confined by gout, or bed-ridden, for many years past, his 

king and country have consequently been deprived of his services. 

He died, in June 1810, at Formosa Place, a delightful villa, which 
be had built on the Berkshire side of the Thames. His 
surviving son, Mr. Samuel Young, inherits all his estates 

funded property. The accomplished Lady Young has the town- 

house Qui by her father, Dr. Battie) in Great Russel-atreet, ad 

to her ; and their amiable daughter an ample fr 

tune. Amongst di t legacies to other relatives and friend 

be willed a hasidsome bne to Adiniral Sir Tho. Boulden Thompsoc. 

* This house was built under the direction of the Doctor (stt 
p. 607), and he lived in it to his death. 

t This respectable gentleman, who had been Jong s 
actively employed in the service of the East-India Company, 
in which he acquired an ample fortune, represented Callingtos 
in parliament; emi wes crested. 0 aru, vo, NOL. He ws 
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Tus incomparable Lithotomist and Anatomist, 
who was Surgeon to St. Thomas's and Chelsea 
Hospitals, was born at Burrow on. the Hill, in the 
county of Leicester, Oct. 19, 1688. He was de- 
scended from an-antient family in the county of 
Rutland *; and received the rudiments of his pro- 
fessional skill at Leicester 4. 

Mr. Cheselden published “A ‘Treatise on the High 
Operation for the Stone, 1723,” 8vo; and was one of 
the earliest of his profession who contributed by his 


writings to raise it to its present eminence f. 
In 1733 he published n ONSE: or the 
Anatomy of the Bones" i with copper- 


tes, in large folio; and in that the following 
Loren ximo rentes on his many dextrous 

and successful operations :" * 

** Oh wondrous Artist! (surely given, 
By the peculiar grace of Heaven, 
the Royal Antiquarian 

‘municated to the latter, ies. some Drawings, Native, 
of Indian Idols, He died of an apoplectie fit, at his house in 


Old Burlington-street, March 1, 1801 ; and left ten sons and five 
.. "To do ample justice to the virtues and good quali- 
would i as extensive 


+ [have reason to believe that he was a pupil of Mr. Wilkes, 
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As a new Saviour to mankind, 
The lame to cure, relieve the blind, 
And, by thy ever happy knife, . 
_ To ease, and lengthen human life!) 

' How dost thou grace that noble art, 
Which owes to you its noblest part! 
How well deserve the general praise 
"Your universal fame does raise! . : 
How just your merit,. for the place 
Conferrd on you by Royal grace! 
Well might the care alone be'thine, 
‘To tend on gracious Caroline, — \ 
Since all allow your skill divine. 
N» more let France her artists boast, 
To you but smatterers at most. 
Their Charité, or Hotel: Dieu, 
Ne’er saw such cures as done by you; - 
Aware of this, with utmost speed, ' 
Their. New Academy * decreed 
You all their honours, and, to grace 
Their list, therein gave you a place; 
From such a member they receive 
A greater honour than they give. 
Long may you live, and bless the land 
With your unerring skill and hand. 
May this ne'er fail, that never warp ; 
And may they both descend to Sharpe 4 " 

In the beginning of 1736 he was thus honourably 
mentioned by Mr. Pope *: ‘As soon as I had sent 


* The Royal Academy of Surgery zt Paris, of which Mr. Che- 
selden was an Associate. 

T Samucl Sharpe, esq. many years surgeon to Guy's Hospital ; 
but retired from business some acie before his death : which bap- 
pened March 24, 1778. — Hc publi-hed a volume of ** Letters 
from Italy" in 1768. 

i In aconversation with Mr. Pope at Dodslev's, Mr. Cheselden 
wondered at the folly of those who could imagine that the Fourth 
Book of the Dunciad bad the lest resemblance in style, wit, 
humour, or finev, to the three first books. He wes much 
mortified when Pope undeccived him, by saving, ** (hat he was 
sorry he did not like the book, for he certainly wrote i.” — 
Enough is said in Warton's ** Essay on Pope,” vol. IT. p. 444, to 
Support this observation cf Cheselden.— The same circum- 

, er stance 





to his son- 
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Twickenham, after his being declared out of danger 
by his Physicians, in which we are told that 

* — Cheselden, with candid wile, 
Detains his guest; the ready Lares smile. 
Good Chiron so, within his welcome: bower, 
Receivd of Verse the mild and sacred Power; 
With anxious skill supply'd the blest relief, 
And heal'd with balms and sweet discourse his erief." 

In February 1737, Mr. Cheselden was appointed 
Gurgeon to Chelsea Hospital. 

r. Samuel Sharpe, in 1738, dedicated his Treatise 
on the Operations of Surgery to Mr. Cheselden ; to 
whom he acknowledges Rirnself « chiefly indebted 
for whatever knowledge he can pretend to inSurgery;* 
calls him ‘the ornament of his profession ;" and 
says, **to Mr. Cheselden posterity will be ever in- 
debted for the signal services he has done to Surgery." 

* The Operations of Surgery of Mons. Le Dro, 
senior Surgeon of the Hospital of La Charité, &o 
transcribed by Thomas Gataker, Surgeon; with 
Remarks, Plates * of the rations, and a Sett of 
Instruments, by William Cheselden, Esq. Surgeon 
to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, and Member of 
the Academy of Surgery at Paris," were published, 
in 1749, $vo. 

A friend saying to Mr. Cheselden, at dinner, 
that, as he was the best anatomist in England, he 
ought to be the best carver, he answered, ** I am." 

n Phil. Trans. No. 333, are dimensions of some 
very large human bones 4- found at Old Verulam, by 
Mr. Cheselden. 

Dr. Stukeley's Prospect of Vernometum, or Bur- 
row Hill, from the Leicester road, Sept. 8, 17232, is 
inscribed “ Will'o Cheselden, Chirurgo peritissiuo, 


Amico.” 


* Many of these were drawn by Mr. Cheselden himself, whos 

“ Osteography” was in 1749 advertised as ** soon to be had, ins 

' folio, for four guineas in sheets; the plates were thes 
broken, and but few of the books left." 

+ These bones were found jn a large urn, inecribed ** Mares 

Antoninus;" and, according to the proportion of them, uut 

"igve belonged to a persen eight feet bigh. The 

l « 
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* The Grateful Patient *, inscribed to Mr. Che- 
selden by Mr. m a Lad aprire - 
of Age,” is in t. Mag. 1732, p. 769. du 
Landis Mag. 1742, p. 563, are some Verses “On 
the Recovery of a young Gentleman Commoner 
m Wynne] of Jesus College, Oxford, from whom 

r. Cheselden extracted a large Stone, after using 
Stepliens's Medicines to no Pu P ! 

~ A Remarkable Case of a. eut for the 
Stone in a new Way, commonly called the /ateral, 
March 13, 1741-2, by Mr. Cheselden,” is in Phil: 
"Frans. No. 478, p. 33.—* The Effects of the Livi- 
vium is, taken inwardly by a Man aged 75; 
who the Stone, and in whose Bladder, after 
his decease, were found 214 Stones," Ibid. p. 36: 

-Mr. Cheselden, as a Governor of the Foundli 
Hospital, sent a benefaction of 50/. to that Charity, 
May 7; 1751, inclosed in a paper with the following 


“Tis what the happy to th’ unh; owe; 
"For what man gives, the gods by bestow.” - 
: Porx. 
"While the preceding particulars of this excellent 
Anatomist were Drag in my former edition, I 


demies, which I sought after with fruitless enqui- 
ries; but have since found it in the * Memoires de 
T Academie Royale de Chirurgerie, 1757," tome VIF, 
12mo, p.168; and am happy to find that my account 
of him (collected from various sources of informa- 
tion) is no way materially erroneous. ‘Che Memoirs 


* “The Grateful Patient of 12 years" seems to be too old for 
the story that is told to Mr. Cheselden's praise. Being to cut a 
child, and 


having tied him. to avoid his any efforts to 
‘move, he told him, if he would lie quite still, he give him 
some sugar- The operation 


plumbs performed a 
.and, as we may presume, peppy snl uh ; for he etia Qut 
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however (for which materials were furnished by his 
family) will supply some additional facts. Mr. 
Cheselden, it there appears, was born in 1688, at 
Somerby * in Leicestershire. After receiving a 
classical education, he was placed, about the 

1705, under the immediate tuition of Cowper, the 
celebrated Anatomist, in whose house he resided, 
and studied surgery under Mr. Ferne, head sur- 
geon of St. Thomas's Hospital, whom he after 
. wards succeeded for 19 years. In 1711 Mr. Che 
selden was elected fellow of the Royal Society. At 
the carly age of 22, he read lectures on Anatomy, 
of which the Syllabus was first printed in 4to, 1711; 
and afterwards (as already mentioned) annexed to 
his 8vo voluine, 1n 1713. Such lectures were not 
then very common in England, having been first 
mtroduceed by M. Bussiere-, a French refugee, a 
surgeon of high repute in the reign of Queen Anne 
Till then, popular prejudice had run so high apeins 
the practice of dissection, that the civil power could 
not without difficulty accommodate the surgeons 
with proper subjects. Their pupils therefore were 
under the unavoidable necessity of attending the 
Universities 4, or other public seminaries of med- 
cine and surgery; the Anatomist who wished to 
investigate the subject more intimately being ur 
able to gratify his inclination. Mr. Cheselden com 
tinucd his lectures for twenty years, and in that 
period obliged: the publick with many curious and 
singular cascs, which are printed in the Philos- 
phical Transactions, the Memoirs of the Academy 


* | had before said at Burrow on the Hill, somewhat more 
exactly: but both are right, Burrow on the Hill being part d 
the parish of Somerby. 

T This was the surgeon who attended Mr. Harley after te 
wound he had received from Guiscard: he attended aleo tst 
assassin after his connvitment to Newgate. M. Bussiere lived 
to be called in to the consultation on the last illness of Ques 
Caroline. ‘The notorious St. André (of whom see Memoirs in 
the Biographical Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1809, vol. J. pp. 464 
492) was another very carly Lecturer in Anatomy. 

f At Cambridge bodics were then with difficulty, if at sk 
procured. 

of 
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of Surgery at Paris, and in other valuable Reposi- 
tories. His * Osteography," inscribed to Suen 
Caroline, was published by subscription; in a hand 
some folio, in 1733. A peevish critique on that 
work was printed by Dr. Douglas in 1735, under 
the title of ** Remarks on that pompous Book, the 
Osteography of Mr. Cheselden.” It received a 
more judicious censure from the famous Hallen, 
who with great candour pointed out what was 
: amiss in it, yet paid Mr. Cheselden the encomium 
which he so well deserved.  Heister also, in his 
* Compendium of Anatomy,” has done justice to his 
merit. In his several publications on Anatomy, 
. Mr. Cheselden never failed to introduce select cases 
in surgery; and to the work of M. Le Dran (see 
p. 616), annexed 21 useful plates; and a varie 
of valuable remarks, some of which he had made so 
early as whilst he wasa pupil of Mr. Ferne. Guided 
.consummate skill, perfectly master of his hand, 
euccessful in resources, he was prepared for all 
évents, and performed every operation with remark- 
able dexterity and coolness; fully competent to 
.each possible case, he was successful in all. But 
the study to which he more particularly devoted 
his attention, was the operation of cutting for the 
stone. In 1722 he gained great applause by his 
successful practice in this lime; and in the follow- 
ing year published his ** Treatise on the high 
Operation for the Stone" (see p. 613); which was 
soon followed by an anonymous pamphlet, called 
*€ Lithotomus castratus, or an Examination of the 
Treatise of Mr. Cheselden ;" and accusing our Ana- 
tomist of plagiarism. He had not only, however, 
in his preface, acknowledged his obligations to Dr. 
3Douglas*, but annexed to his own Work a transla- 


. * “In the year 1717-18, Dr. James Douglas presented a paper 
to the Royal Society, in which he demonstrated from the ana- 
tomy of the parts, that the high operation for the stone might 
be performed safely; and, though most were convinced of it, yet 
aither no one understood which way to do it, or cared to ven- 

, ture 
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tion of what had been written on the subject by 
Franco, who published ** Traité des Hernies," &c. at 
Lyons, in 1561; and by Rosset, in his ** Caesarei 


Partus Assertio Historiologica, Paris, 1590." The 


whole business was more candidly explained, im 
1724, by a writer who had no other object than the 
interest of mankind, in a little work, called * Me. 
thode de la Taille au haut appareile recueillie des 
Ouvrages du fameux Triumvirat *." These were, 
Rosset, to whom the honour of the invention was 
due; Douglas, who had revived it after long disuse; 


and Cheselden, who had practised the operation 
with the most-eminent success and skill 4-. 

In 1729 he was elected a corresponding member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; and 


ture his reputation upon it, till his brother, Mr. John Douglas, 
& good anatomist, and formerly a pupil iu St. Thomas's Hospital, 
perforn:ed it. His method is nearly the same with Rosset's (rid 
Mr. Douglas's treatise called ** Lithotomia Douglassiana""), though, 
as he declares, he had never heard of that author at that time 
He performed his operations with success; and if he may not bt 
called the inventor, he was surcly the first man that ever prac 
tised it this way upon living bodies (his operation and Francos 
differing as much as tlie ways by the greater and lesser appar 
tus), for which the Company of Surgeons (forwurd to 

every improvement in Surgery) have presented him with hs 
freedom, with an exemption from several expensive offices. In 
mv own account of this operation 1 have fairly set down every 
thing that 1 judged the most material to be known, without 
the least disguise or partiality to myself; and that the reader 
might see what had been hefore done, and that 1 might not bt 
suspected of arrogating to myself any part of this 

which was not my own invention (which I confess is very little), 
J have added to it a translation of what had been writ upon the 
subject by several authors." Mr. Cheselden, in his Preface. 

* I quote this title from the Eloge; not knowing the exxt 
title of the book, nor in what language it was written. 

+ The Surgeon and Anatomist will find much satisfactory 
information on this subject in the Elogé above mentioned. The 
writer of it was present at many of Mr. Cheselden's operations, 
one of which was performed in so small a time as 54 seconds; 
and received from him the particular detail of his method, oa 
the single condition of not communicating it to any person til 
it had been laid before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
That Academy defrayed the expences of the gentleman's journey, 
returned their thanks to Mr. Cheselden, anü began a come 
spondence with him. 

almost 


En Men ali Ems 
r light in is was 
now so mobr ebbe that, on Mr. Ferne's retir- 
from business, he was elected Surgeon of St. 

*'s Hospital, and was esteemed the first man 

in. his profession... At two other. Hospitals, St. 


heb 
of blessings, a life of tranquillity ; ft Singeat V 
1737, m the pith ana nn d Head 
Qui ; which he held with the 
Tiri a rc deg 
In 1751, 
Anatomist was SCIBEU VOHI E NISI pu stro 
+ | Se cà xu x 
* The particulars of operation, large 
cept sete ge ie 
- and receis him as a present the » instru- 
ment , occasion. Mr. Cheselden 


his request; on the express condition of. a hazard 
vuitton incon ew Gent Mag REL EY 1S.24. 
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which, ‘to appearance, he was perfectly: recovered; 
when, on the 10th of April 1752, a sudden stroke 
of apoplexy hurried him to the grave, at tbe 
age of 64. Amongst the other good qualities of 
Mr. Cheselden, tenderness for his patients was emis 
nently conspicuous. His culogist relates a remark- 
able contrast between him and a French surgeon of 
eminence. Whenever Cheselden entered the Hos 
pital on his morning visits, the reflection of what 
he was unavoidably to perform impressed him with 
uneasy sensations * ; but in the afternoon he would 
frequently amuse himself as a spectator at the 
fencing-school +. ‘The. Frenchinav, astonished at 
what he thouglit a weakness in our great Surgeon's 
behaviour at the Hospital, was persuaded to accom- 
any him to the fencing-school, where he could not 
beat the sight, and was taken ill. The adventure 
was the subject of conversation at Court. Both 
were praised equally for goodness of heart. In 
fact, however different the occasions, each was 
affected by similar sentiments of humanity.” 

Mr. Cheselden married Deborah Knight, the 
daughter of a citizen of London; and died at Bath, 
April 10, 1752, of a disorder arising from drinking 
ale after eating hot buns. Finding himself uneasy, 
he sent for a physician, who advised vomiting im 
mediately; and, if the advice had been taken, it 
was thought his life might have been saved. 

There is a portrait of Mr. Cheselden in mezz- 
tnto; * William Chesclden, Esq. Surgeon. to het 
late Majesty Queen Caroline, &c. J. Faber feci, 
1733." 

By his own direction, his remains were deposited 
in the burial-ground belonging to the Royal Hope 
tal at Chelsea T. 


* Mr. Cheselden was generally sick with anxicty before be 
began an operation, but during it he was quite himself and 
perfectly collected. 

T This was, probably, at Figg's Aniphitheatre. T. F 

$ Where a handsome elevated tomb is thus inscribed : 

On the North side: 
* Gvuiirimus CugsELDES, 
NATUS Yo OC1o2 335, an. Dow. 168s , 
opum \O Mew, as. Dow, YU 
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Fhe reliet of Mr. Cheselden died in June 27647 
Williamina-Dorothy,' their-orly daughter, was 
married to Charles Cotes *, M. D. of Woodcote it 


, On the Bouth gide : 
«© DgBoRAH CHESELDEN, 
VIDUA 0007 ' 
GULIELM!I CHESELDEN, ARMIGERI, 
Pc oBrT Juni 2”; A. D. 1764. 
XTATIS 6UB 60." 
” On the East side : 
LE ««, Wms, Des. Cores, 
x FILIA 
, 3  GucriBLMI zT Des. 
E CRESERLDEN, 
*») . tat ' oBiIIT DECEMBRE 
*. . ] $, ‘A. D. 1763, 
a. JüTATIS SU. 
ie 47.” 
: On the West side: the Arms, handéomely carved in basso ro» 
fitvo ;. but very much damaged and defaced. 


'* In an early page of the former edition, I had supposed that 
this gentleman hdd béen the son of Digby Cotes, D. D. fellow of All 
Souls; principal of Magdalen hall, and public Orator of Oxford; : 
prebendary of Lichfield, and rector of Coleshill; which m worthy 

riend the late Rev. John Kynaston enabled me in a subsequent 
page to correct; and I cannot now do better than preserve the 
words of his obliging letter, dated June 20, 1781: ** You have 
fold us he was the son of Digby Cotes. He most certainly 
was not. I knew his brother well; Shirley Cotes, late rector of 
Wigan. He was educated at Magdalen Hall, under Digby Cotes, 
whom I take to have been his uncle, a younger brother of the 
father of Charles the physician, and iy friend Shirley. "There 
were six brothers in all. The eldest was a Lieutenant-colonel, 
in 1715, of a regiment of foot in Flanders. The next was, I 
think, Charles the physician. ‘The third, I apprehend, Thomas 
Cotes, the admiral. ‘The fourth, Washington Cotes, an Irish 
Dean. ‘he fifth, my worthy frivnd Shirley, late rector of 
Wigan; and the youngest, Humpurv Cotes, wine-merchant, 
and once candidate for Westminster. — [ am very clear the 
father of these six sons was the possessor of the family estate 
at Woodcote in Shropshire (now, 1751, inherited by the eldest 
son of Shirley $); but whether Digby, the Principal of Mag- 





t ''John Cotes, esq. educated at Eton, and removed thence to 
Magdalen College, Oxfurd, where he resided some years, a Gen- 
tleman Commoner, under the care of the Rev. Dry Wheelcr, at 
that time principal Tutor of the College, now (1781) Canon of 

/hrist Church, and Kirz’s Professor of Divinity. Mr. Cotes, at 
his return from making the tour of Europe, married, in 1779, the 
Hopourable Miss Courtenay, sister of Lord Viscount Courtenay.” 

dee s dren 
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Shropshire, esq. member of parliament for Tam- 
worth, 1734 and 1741; fellow of All Souls College, 
B.C.L. 1727; D.C.L. 1732. 

She survived her husband (who died March 21, 
174%, without issue); and died in 1763, at Green- 
hithe, in the parish of Swanscombe, Kent. 


dalen Hall, was in so near a relationship to him as brother, 
J am not quite clear; though I think 1 have heard my much- 
esteemed friend, the late rector of Wigan, say that he wes, 
Digby's family lived at Oxford in my — three daughters, 
one son §, who was upon the foundation of Trinity College, 
and afterwards vicar of Sherborne in Dorsetshire.” 

Mr. Kvnaston, in the above conjecture, was nearly (but not 
quite) right. Subsequent information from the late accurate 
ohn Loveday, esq. reads thus: ‘Charles Cotes, M. D. fellow of 
All-&ouls College, Oxford, who married Miss Cheselden, and 
died without issue, was a son of John Cotes, of Woodcote, by 
Lady Dorothy Shirley. This John had seven sons ; viz. 1. John, 
who married Lady Dowager Delves; 9. Charles; 3. James, the 
lieutenant-colonel ; 4. Thomas, the vice-admiral ; 5. ; 
6. Washington; 7 : Humphrey.—Digby Cotes, the public orator, 

was a younger brother of John the father of these seven sons.” 


§ Edward Cotes, LL. D. vicar of Sherborne, 1773; rector of 
Bishops Castle, 1748; and vicar also of Haydon, allin the county 
of Dorset; died July 18, 1780. His son, who was educated at 
Sherbor ne and at the Charter-house, is the Author of several 
Sermons, and is now rector of Bedlington, Northumberland ; te 
which place he was presented by the late Dean Dir. 


No. XXI. 
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In 1719, Mr. Montague’s parents returned tó- 
England; and he was placed at Westminster school, 
where the eccentricity of his disposition was first ex- 
hibited. From this learned seminary he thought 
proper, at an early age, to run away; and Mr. Fors- 
ter * was requested to use every possible means for the 
discovery of the fugitive. Every expedient was tried; 
and every expedient failed of success. The purlieus 
of Covent Garden were searched in vain. Eventhecir- 
cuitof St. Giles's was paced by the friendsand relatives 
of the family. Advertisements, hand-bills, all proved 
inefficacious—the prodigal was not to be found. At 
last mere accident effected what studied design could 
not accomplish. The accident was this: Mr. Fors- 
ter had some business to transact with the Captain 
of an India ship which was moored at Blackwall. 
He set out for that place, attended by one of the do- 
mestics of old Mr. Wortley-Montague. Scarcely had 
they entered Blackwall, before the voice of a fisher- 
man’s boy arrested thcir attention. ‘They were ac- 
customed to the voice. "lhey conceived it to be 
very like that of young Montague. They dispatched 
a sailor after him, under the pretence of a desire to 
purchase some of the fish he had in his basket. ‘The 
sailor executed his commission, and returned with 
the boy. ‘They were confirmed in their suspicions. 
It was indeed young Montague, with a basket of 
plaice, flounders, and other small fish, upon his 

ead. When he found himself discovered, he laid 
down his basket, and ran away. The basket, how- 
ever, being soon owned, the habitation of you 
Montague was quickly found out. lle had been 
bound, by regular indentures of apprenticeship, to 
a poor, but very industrious fisherman ; and, on en- 


* This gentleman was first introduced into the family of Me. 

Montague by the celebrated Dr. Young. He was aft 
better known to the publick as chaplain to the Duchess of King» 
ston, whose champion he was in a literary dispute between hef 
Grace and Mr. Foote. That part of the above narrative which re 
dates to the several elopements of Mr. Montague is copied from an 
eccount printed by Mr, Forster in the Public Ledger, Oct. 25, 1777. 
quiry, 
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tion, by which he understood the heads of the 
charges against him; “ and which,” he adds, “1 
answered in a manner that ought to have cleared 
my own innocence from suspicion, and to have 
covered my antagonist with confusion.” ‘This effect, 
however, appears not to have been produced. Pro- 
ceedings were carried on for some time; and the 
decision at first was in favour of Mr. Montague and 
Mr. Taafe *, 


* « By a sentence of the Lieutenant-criminal at Paris, made 
on the 25th January 1752, both these gentlemen (who, with the 
complainant, were the only persons engaged in this transaction 
then in France, the rest having fled) were discharged from the 
complaints and accusations brought against them by the maid 
James Roberts; and it was directed, that their names should 
be erased and blotted out of the gaol-books, and the clerks of 
the court be compelled to do the same; which being done, mid 
should be fully and authentically discharged and acquit 
thercof: That the said James Roberts should be condemned to 
make reparation of honour to the said Montague and Taafe, ia 
the presence of twelve such persons as they should chuse, and in 
such place as they should appoint: That he should then and there 
declare, that it was falsely and wickedly that he imagined, con- 
trived, and devised against them a calumnious accusation; that 
he allowed them to be men of honour and probity, incapable of, 
and unstained with, the facts injuriously and calumniously in- 
serted in his complaint, Of which reparation an act should be 
drawn up, in form of the verbal process, by the first notary re- 
quired to do it; and of this act a copy should be deposited in the 
oifice of the recorder criminal of the Chatelet, and anotber 
should be delivered by the said recorder or register to each of 
said Montigue and Taafe: That the said Roberts should be con- 
demned to pay 10,000 livres, in damage and interest, to each of 
the said Montague and 'Taafe, by way of civil reparation. And 
by the same decree, the defendants Montague and Taafe were 
permitted to print and publish the proccedings ; and the said 
Robert» was condemned to pay all the costs. From this sentence 
Roberts appealed to the High Court of La Tournelle at Paris; 
where, on the 14th June 1752, the judgment against him was 
reversed, the parties delinitively were dismissed the court, Ho- 
berts’s name erased the gaol registers, and costs compensated. 
From this sentence Montague and ‘Taafe, in their tur», ap 
pealed ; but whether with any effect is not at present recallected: 
Xt is most probable this disgraceful business was here suffered to 
teruiiute, On this occasion many pamphlets were published; 
and, amongst others, one by Mr. Montague, intituled, ** Me- 
moriz;] of Edward Wortlev-Montague, Esquire: Written by - 
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less, this generous Nobleman ceded to his brothet- 
in-law much more than he could have possibly ob- 
talned, and even more than he could have claimed, 
by litigation. | 

In 1762 we find him at ‘Turin; whence he wrote 
two letters to the earl of Macclesfield, which were read 
at the Koyal Society, Nov. 25; and afterwards pub- 
lished in a quarto pamphlet, intituled, ** Observa- 
tions upon a supposed antique Bust at Turin." 

His next peregrination was into the East, where 
he was accompanied by Nathanael Davison, esq. *; 
and continued there nearly three years. 

In September 1765 he was performing quarantiue 


at Venice; where he was met by Mr. Sharpe, whose 


« 


description of him shall be given below. From 


* Afterwards his Majesty's Agent and Consul-general at Algiers, 

T ‘‘ One of the most curious sights we saw amongst these cu- 
riosities was the famous Mr. Montague, who was performing qua- 
rantine at the Lazaretto. All the English made a point of psy. 
ing hin their compliments in that place; and he seemed nota 
little pleased with theirattention. It may be supposed that visitors 
are not suffered to approach the person of any who is 1 
quarantine: they are divided by a passage of about seven or eight 
feet wide. Mr. Montague was just arrived from the East. He 
had travelled through the Holy Land, Egypt, Armenia, and with 
the Old and New Testament in his hands for his direction, which 
he told us had proved unerring guides—he had particularly taken 
the road of the Israelites through the Wilderness, and had ob- 
served that part of the Red Sea tbrough which they passed. He 
had visited Mount Sinai; and flattered himself he had been on 
the very part of the rock where Moses spake face-to face with God 
Almighty. His beard reached down to his breast, being of two 
years and a half growth; and the dress of his head was Arme- 
nian. He was in the most enthusiastic raptures with Arabia and 
the Arabs. His bed was the ground; his food rice; his beverage 
water; his luxury a pipe and coffee. His purpose was, to retur 
once more amongst that virtuous people; whose morals and hot 
pitality, he said, were such, that, were you to drop your cloak in 
the highway, you would find it there six months afterwards, aa 
Arab being too honest a man to pick up what he knows belongs 
to another; and, were you to offer money for the provision you 
meet with, he would ask you, with concern, why you had so mesn 
an opinion of his benevolence, as to suppose him capable of ac- 
cepting a gratification ? Therefore money, said he, in that coum- 
try, is of very little use, as it is only necessary for the purchase 
of garments, which in so warm a climate are very few, and 06 
very little value. He distinguishes, however, betwixt the wild p" 
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he stayed above two years; during which time (in 
April 1774) he meditated a voyage to Mecca and 


[fish] ; and scarce any of tho-c hind we have to the Northward 
From the rice-grounds, and quantity of water, vou may imagine 
the air bad; but, on the contrary, it is esteemed, and is, excel 
lent; for though it is rather moist, yet, as we have no swamps 
or marshes, it is not charged with those very heavy and perniciow 
vapours, attendants on fenny grounds. Add to that, the thicker, 
us homogencous to water, is retained by the surface of it, and car- 
ried off by the Nile, which is a full mile broad: besides, the venti- 
lation, from our proximity to the sea, must be of great service 
Periodical disorders are not known here; nor indeed scarce any 
other disorders, except putrid fevers in Autumn, and that only 
amongst the common people ; and, 1 believe, only proceeds from | 
the quantity of green fruit, cucumbers, and such trash as they 
eat during the Summer. I imagine the pureness of the blood 
here, free from distemper, must be in a great measure attributed 
to the water of the Nile, which when it first comes down (I meas, 
when the Nile begins to increase, which is usually the latter end 
of May) is green; and the reason of this is, that thev sow me 
Jons, cucumbers, and such esculents, in the settlement which the 
Nile leaves when she retires to ber natural bed ; and then never 
give themselves the trouble to clear away the leaves and roots, 3 
they know the Nile will sweep them away before they can make 
use of that ground again; so they lve and rot. The heat of the 
sun too draws from the slime or sediment. of the Nile so many 
-alts, that you sce it in large tleaks upon tlie surface. As soon ss 
the Nile increases, the water dizsolves these salts, as well as the 
putrid leaves and roots. ‘These give the water a green taste; and 
ut the same time it is so saturated with salts, that it agitates the 
blood in such a manner as to throw out whatever peccant ke 
murs may bein it; so that, when the new water comes dows, 
you see every body with more or less large pimples or boils, which, 
though inconvenient at the time, yet, as L imagine, cleanse th 
blood. When the Nile is got to a great height, and rolls dow 
with weighty rapidity, she breaks down much of her banks à 
Upper /EÉgypt and Nubia; and arrives here red and muddy, from 
the quantity of earth she has swallowed. She then is impr 
nated with salts of a different kind. These carry the blood 
through another purification ; so that there is little left for de 
eases to prey upon. People here are very subject to sore eyes 
ear-ache, tooth-ache; which are usually attributed to the mar 
ture of the air, and to people's lying out at night, and the sott 
eyes to the constant reflection of the sun; but I own [ am dí: 
different opinion—how far founded, J know not. You see by 
state of the thermometer, which I sent you, that our pores su 
always be in a state of dilatation, and that to a good degree. V 
have in Winter, pretty frequently, cold Easterly winds, wie 


come to us from Syrian mountains, and Northerly breeses Be 
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Tedina ; but this probably never took placé; or at 
vast had not in September 1775, on the 25th of 


ie 







ortam 
24 hours.) “Iset out," he 
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which month the learned Physician, to whom the 
Letters printed below are addressed, thus writes to 


after I have given you the ym pom. as you are an able Physician, 
and I am an old woman. I will tell vou, however, that dogs con- 
stantly have the Plague here, but | don't find that birds, or other - 
animals, catch it; but it js a matter of rejoicing when it attacks 
dogs, for then it always ceases in the human species: which is 
quite the contrary to the Plague described by Homer.— Mr. Bruce 
is just arrived from Arabia Felix and Abyssinia. I hoped to hare 
had some fine account of Savao, the capital of Arabia Felix (which 
was the seat of a celebrated race of kings called Tobais, long 
before the time of Mohammed) ; but he met with nothing that 
answered his expectation. Natural History will be much obliged 
to him for the great discoveries he has made, indeed with incre- 
dible fatigue. He goes bv this ship to Marseilles, and directly to 
England. 1 hear that he intends to complain of our Ambassador 
at the Porte; but, as the complaints will be without foundation, 
I hope they will be fruitless: for every body must do Mr. Murray 
justice; for we never had at the Porte so disinterested a Minister, 
nor one who supported our interests and privileges with so much 
firmness and vigour as Mr. Murray. He is admired for it by every 
body; and the Grand Vizir told ine, he wished the Sultan had 
one man in his Ministry so attached to the interests of his Country, 
and so little attached to his own private interest, as Mr. Mur 
Fav. ———-A letter, dated Lazaretto of Leghorn, June 21, con 
taining a good history of Ali Bey, thus concludes: ** Bruce has 
confirmed me in my opinion, that it is a great misfortune fur a 
man to be full of his own birth, however conspicuous it may be; 
particularly if he isa Traveller; for he will never meet with that 
respect he thinks due to him, nor will he give to others what is 
due to them: he is affronted when he ought not to be so, and 
affronts when he ought not to do so. The remembrance of one's 
quality ought only to serve a3 a check to such inclinations as 
might induce a man to do any thing unworthy of his ancestors. 
It is a great misfortune for a traveller to be full of his own talents 
(however great they may be) ; for this, that he holds every body 
cheap, thinks every body weak, by which he loaths their com- 
pany; and they detest his so, he can never form friendships, nor 
get proper information. A man should never think of his own 
‘talents but when he is to measure how far they can go in ren- 
dering service, or in doing good. It is very pitiful in a man, par- 
ticularly in a Trareller, to be full of his own knowledge; it makes 
him think every other person but himself ignorant, and despise 
him; by which he otten discovers his own ignorance, and is de- 
spised in his own turn. A man should never think of his ova 
knowledge but when it is to measure how much useful informa- 
tion he can give. Mr. says, that I am so illiterate and in- 
significant, that 1 have from the Royal Society no other cotre- 
spondent but . He may be right with regard to me i . 
ne 
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cation your curiosity can expect. I shall be very 
glad to see your portrait. I have more than once 


having procured me the lancets, with sir John Pringle's Dis- 
course ; and particularly so for Mr. Jones's performance, of which 
] have the highest opinion, founded on his ext i 
ties. I beg my compliments to him; and beg him to let me know 
whether he will permit me to write to him, and, if so, how I am 
to direct. I cannot help saying a word about Mr. Sale. 1 have 
compared his translation with the Alcoran, and own I am asto- 
nished at his ability and accuracy: for I do not find it in any 
thing short of the true meaning and energy of the original ; but 
the elegance of the Arabic cannot be translated. He has been 
Jed astray by travellers in his notes: but that is not his fault; 
nor could I have discovered it, if I had [not] carefully visited 
many places mentioned in that surprizing performance. If you 
are acquainted with that gentleman, I beg you make him my 
compliments on his surprizing performance ; of which, indeed, I 
did not apprehend any Occidental language capable. I should be 

tly obliged to him if he could procure me the Gospel of St. 
arn 3, or a copy of it: I would willingly pay what might be 
thought by you a proper pricefor it. I shall be glad when Capt. 
Phipps publishes his Work. I am glad Lord Sandwich’s son 3» 
Member for Huntingdon, and that there is like to be no oppos- 
tion in the County; and much obliged to you for your attach- 
ment to my Lord's interest. I assure [you] the improvements 
in the County give me a sensible pleasure; and be persuaded I 
shall be happy in being near you any where. Certainly Dr. Priest- 
leys enquiries (on Air] will make a Work of themselves, anda 
valuable one too. Mr. Bruce is an extraordinary man, He went 
to Rome, and challenged Marquis Acramboni, for ing à 
Miss Merry, to whom he said he was betrothed. "The M 
was put in arrest; the lady denied the fact; and there it ented. 
He sent his drawing to the Chevalier's son's lady, as being related 
to the family; she civilly sent it back to him, with her picture. 
He came here, and asked from the Senate a recompence for the 
trouble he had, and expences he was at, in promoting their last 

e with the Algerines; particularly the price of a ring he gave 
the Dey's brother, which the Infanta of Spain gave: he did no 
succeed, and went away in a pett." [In another letter, which 
seems to have been written toa different person, he says, ‘ Bruce 
has been here on a very extraordinary errand. He received or- 
ders from his Sovereign to assist the Venetians in making a peace 
with the Algerines. The peace was made; and he has demanded 
frem the Senate 2000 sequins for his service; and, what is more 
extraordinary, he requires a particular decree of the Senate, tbat 
the same may be employed to buy him a diamond cross, and say 
that it is their recompence for hisservices."]  ** It is not the 
bread-fruit a native of America, but a plant, of which the Abys- 
sinians make a bread equal to that of wheat, as I have been 
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visited that rej ing you near the Written 
Mountains. ‘If we cannot, on account of distance; 


sured | who have been in Abyssinia: as ] liave never sent 
it, e bp ien it. Tam e 
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see our friends, it is no small satisfaction to see their 
representation. I most heartily coincide with you 


to England. I think fhat whatever he has said, or may say, 
against you or me, must little affect our characters. What will 
the peorle in Engiand say to him, for having made a present of 
the Bread-plant to the French? a present which will hinder 
them from being ever distressed for corn; and seems very much 
to prejudice our agriculture, by taking from our neighbours the 
want of that gram which was the greatest encouragement to our 
husbandry. I will say nothing to the effect this present must 
have in time of war. I should be very happy to see Capt. Phipps's 
account of his expedition; but I imagine that no discoverer will 
ever pass the Pole, if ever they think of making the land; for 
they will ever be interrupted by the ice, which they would avoid 
by keeping at a great distance from the land, and steering to the 
Pole from their first departure, without thinking of a second de- 
parture from Greenland, or any other land. I am very glad to 
find that gentlemen are now set upon discoveries really useful, 
and not merely curious. .... I should be happy to see sir 
John Pringle's performance; for I cannot but be persuaded of 
its value, from the knowledge | have of his abilities," —— 
Jan.11, 1775. “I pity poor Omai. He seems to me to be in 
the situation of a happy handsome country lass, decoyed to Lon- 
don by fine baubles and graietv, courted and adored till known to 
all, and become common ; then neglected and reduced, and, by 
dishabit, unable to return to her first life of labour and sobriety, 
and consequently miserable. Mr. Bruce is no more mentioned: 
only, the other day, a capital merchant came to me to desire his 
direction, to write to him, as he was now ready to trade to Abys- 
sinia by way of .Egypt, which Mr. Bruce told him he was com- 
missioned to do for the East India Company. I wish that Cap- 
tain Cook may bring his Bolabola man home safe ; he and Omai 
will be of the greatest use for discoveries; perhaps fer a settle- 
ment in that part of the world. The poor unhappy Islanders, 
once a free, may become an enslaved people." Feb. 22, 
1775. ** I am obliged to Mr. Harmer, for thinking my inaccu- 
rate lines concerning the Written Mountain worth a commen- 
tary. I wrote them when I had no one book to assist me, not 
even my own journal. Heis very right. There are numbers of 
inscriptions all over that desert, or that peninsula, which is be- 
tween the two branches of the Red Sea; and what is very re- 
markable is, that they are all stained on the rocks, and not cut, 
as those of the Written Mountain." Aug. 9, 1715. “ I was al- 
ready informed of the death of my worthy friend and relation 
Mr. Montague. He must have lived to a great age, for he was 
an old man when I was a young one; and I am now in my 65th 
ear. Whenever you see his widow, pray do not fail to let her 
{now how much I respect and admire her (the honour of her 
sex): indeed, she does honour to all to whom she belongs—het 
Sex, 
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During his residence at Venice, Mr. Wortley- 
Montague was visited by the Duke of Hamilton 
and Dr. Moore, who has preserved some curious par- 
ticulars of his personal character and habits of life*. 


* ** Hearing that Mr. Montague resided at Venice, the Duke 
of Hamilton has had the curiosity to wait on that extraordinary 
man. He met his Grace at the stair-head, and led us through 
some apartments furnished in the Venetian manner, into an 
inner room, quite in a ditferent style. "There were no chairs; 
but he desired us to seat ourselves on a sopha, whilst he placed 
bimself on a cushion on the floor, with his legs croesed in the 
Turkish fashion. A young black slave sat by him; and a vene- 
rable old man, with along beard, served us with coffee. After 
this collation, some aromatic gums were brought, and burnt ina 
little silver vesscl. Mr. Montague held his nose over the steam for 
some minutes, and snuffed up the perfume with peculiar satisfac- 
tion: heafterwards endeavoured to collect the smoke with his hands, 
spreading and rubbing it carefully along his beard, which hung ia 
hoary ringlets to his girdle. ‘This manner of perfuming the beard 
seemis more cleanly, and rather an improvement upon that used 
by the Jews in antient times —We had a great deal of conversation 
with this venerable-looking person, who is to the last degree acute, 
communicative, and entertaining, and in whose discourse and 
manners are blended the vivacity of a Frenchman with the gravity 
of a Turk. We found him, however, wonderfully prejudiced in 
favour of the Turkish characters and manners, which he thinks 
infinitely preferable to the European, or those of any other ne 
tion. He describes the Turks in gencral as & people of great 
sense and integrity ; the most hospitable, generous, and tbe 
happiest of mankind. He talks of returning as soon as possible 
to /Egvpt, which he paints as a perfect Paradise, and thinks, that 
had it not been otherwise ordered for wise purposes, of which it 
does not become us to judge, the Children of Israel would cer 
tainly have chosen to remain where they were, and have ende 
voured to drive the Egyptians to the land of Canaan. Though 
Mr. Montague hardly ever stirs abroad, he returned the Duke's 
visit; and, as we were not provided with cushions, he sat while 
he stayed upon a sopha. with his Jegs under him, as he had done 
at bis own house. This posture, by long habit, is now become 
the most agrecable to him, and he insists on its being by far the 
most natural and convenient: but, indeed, he seems to cherish 
the same opinion with regard to all the customs which prevail 
among the Turks. | could not help mentioning one which] 
suspected would be thought both unnatural and inconvenient by 
at least one half of the human race, that of the men being allowed 
to engross as many women as they can maintain, and confining 
them to the most insipid of all lives, within their harems. * No 
doubt,' replied he, * the women are all enemies to pol 
concubinage ; and there is reason to imagine that this aversion of 
theirs, joined to the yreat influence Whey bane ip ell. Christian 
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At this period he had become enamoured of the 


dress and manners of Arabia, to which he conformed 
to the end of his life. As he sat in his Armenian 
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pretext whatever.’ [took notice that this aversion to ar ar 
orceytndice dence diri oe eos cit 
Protestant religion. * That is true,’ sai p? you ha 
other tenets in common with the Catholics, which. your 
religion as odious as theirs. You forbid n concu- 
binage; which in the eyes of the "Turks, who obey the dictates 
Paget embrace, is considered as an hard- 

Besides, the idea which your religion gives of Heaven is. 
by no means to their taste. If they believed y: Me 
would think it the most tiresome and comfortless place 
universe 


5 and not one Turk among a thousand would go to the 
Christian Heaven, if he had it in his choice. | ', the Christian 


religion considers women as creatures upon a with me 
amd equally entitled to j t both here and 2 
When the ‘Turks are told this ad | he, * they are not str 

at being informed also that women, in gei are 

ans than men ; but they are astonished that an opi 


should 
subsist among the rational, that is to say, the male part of Chris- 
tians. It is impossible; added Mr. Montague, * to drive it out 
of the head of a Mussulman, that women are creatures of a sub- 
specics, created merely to comfort and amuse men du~ 
ing their journey through this vain world, but by no means 
worthy of accompanying believers to Paradise, where females of 
@ nature far superior to women wait with impatience to receive 
all pious Mussulmen into their arms.” It is needless to relate to 
you any more of our conversation, Aborto spam fae gine 
an account of it the day on which it happened, could with 
‘culty allow me to proceed thus far in my narrative; but, inter- 


might to Turks, ought not to be tolerated in any Chris- 
tian land." Slides uere ii a lecs 
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he had long since drunk his full share of wine and 
strong liquors; and that he had never once been 
guilty of a small folly in the whole course of his life.” 
At Venice also he was visited by Mr. Romney, 
the celebrated Painter; as we learn by the following 
extract from his elegant Biographer, Mr. Hayley: 
* After a busy residence of some months at Rome, 
Romney indulged himself with a survey of Venice; 
and he chanced to meet there an eccentric character 
of his own country, with whose singularities he was 
highly entertained. The learned and fanciful tra- 
veller, Wortley-Montague, after his rambles in Asia, 
was at this time living in Venice with the manners, 
the habit, and the magnificence of a Turk. Romnev 
painted an admirable head of him im his Eastern 
garb, and in such a style of art, as clearly proves 
that the Painter had studied intensely, and success- 
fully, the celebrated colourists of the Venetian 
school: indeed, his head of Montague might easily 
be mistaken for a Venetian picture. It was a fa- 
vourite work of the Artist; and he long retained it 
as a study for his own use; but, after permitting a 
small print to be taken from it, as a decoration to 
Seward's Anecdotes, he presented the original to a 
friend. He had painted a large copy from it; 
which, with other exqnisite portraits by the same 
master, is ranked among the choicest modern orna- 
ments of that magnificent and interesting old man- 
sion, Warwick castle. Rumney was so captivated 
with the extensive knowledge, the lively spirit, and 
the fascinating conversation of Wortley-Montague, 
and that extraordinary traveller was so pleased with 
the manual and mental energy of the Artist, that it 
is probable their acquaintance might have led to the 
production of many pictures, had not their brief in- 
timacy ended by a fatal mischance, which termi- 
nated all the projects of Montague. While Rom- 
ney was with him, he happened, in eating a small 
bird, to wound liis throat with a bone: the accident 
produced inflammation ; and in the course of a few 
days occasioned his death. Such was the fate of this 
singular 
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what more firm. persuasions of the truth of the Ma- 
hometan religion than any other; bat that he 
doubted greatly of all, and had not for many years 
(professed himself a Christian of any denomination *. 

By his will, made at Venice, Nov. 28, 1775, and 
proved in London Aug. 6, 1776, he appointed lord 

* © From the Protestant religion Mr, Montague,” says Count 


Lamberg, who saw him at Venice, “ went to faith 
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by precept and example: he lays before him 
proofs (as they appear to him) of the religion 
and he catechizes bim in the Arabian 

to him with the most striking marks of a 
attention all the time that is in 
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Miren qos ni vie de Mon hid press usd 
gaping with avidi master’s leavings.. It. 
who the white mantle that makes a art ofthe Tun 


garb of his master, who is always preceded, even at noon-day, by 
‘two gondoliets with. lighted torches in their hands. "The ordi- 
nary place of his residence is at - his wife lives, 
who is the of an inn-keeper at and whom he 
has forced to embrace the religion. His income 
amounts to abont 6000 pi: which are remitted to him 
from London by his sister Bute, and 4000 from the Sublime 

1 the most intense cold, he performs his religious 


lg 
hd 


siblutions in water, rubbing, at the same time, his. 
sand from the thighs to the feet: his Negro also 
water on his head, and combs his beard ; and he also 
water on the head of his Negro. To finish this reli 
sony, he resumes his pipe, turns towards the East, mutters some 
prayers, walks afterwards for half an hour, and drinks his coffee, 
O miser@ hominum mentes "—Translated. from “ Memorial d'un 
Mondain, par Count Maximilian de Lamberg.” 
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uz o Sandwich 
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Sandwich and Robert Palmer esquire his executors; 
directing them, out of his estates in Leicestershire 
and Yorkshire, to raise money sufficient to purchase 
an annuity of 400/. for the support of his reputed 
son Fortunatus, otherwise A/ussoud, a Black, as he 
describes him, then living with him, of the age of 
13 years, and whose education he directs shall be in 
some country place in England, where he should be 
taught arithmetick, and to write English. He for- 
bids his being taught Latin or Greek, or his residing 
in London, or either of the Universities of Oxford 
or Cambridge. He also provides for his son, Ed- 
ward Wortley-Montague, then in the East Indies; 
and gives a legacy to his daughter Mary, then a nun 
in the convent of the Ursulines at Rome. His books 
and manuscripts (except those in Turkish and Are 
bic, which he bequeathed to Fortunatus) he dis 
posed of to his son Edward * ; and, from the legacies 
which he bequeathed, appears to have been in af- 
fluent, or at least in good circumstances. 


* This young gentleman did not long survive his father. By 
his will, dated 25th Nov. 1777, made at the Cape of Good Hope, 
on his way to England, and proved 2d Dec. 1778, amongst other 
legacies, he gave to John-English Dolben, esq. son of sir Wik 
liam Dolben, bart. of Finedon, Northamptonshire, all his books 
and MSS. left him by his father. ** And I request," he adds, 
** he will publish such of the latter as he may chuse, and give the 
profits that may arise to and for the sole use and benefit of Mrs. 
Ann Burgess, formerly of Great Smith-street, Westminster, asa 
small acknowledgment for the more than motherly tendernes 

‘with which she treated me during the ten years I was in het 
house, whilst at Westminster School." We need not particularly 
point out this amiable trait of character: it is to be lamented thst 


the bequest never took effect, no such publication having appeared, 
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the Bishop of Winchester, and Rector ef Easton " 


Hampshire), he had a dispensation to receive th * 
Rectory of Houghton. His subsequent prefermesi 
and his different Works in Divinity and Poetry,l 
perceive you have fully noticed; and his profess» 
nal and private character will be best detailed, in tk 
expressive language of his Epitaph, thus inscribd . 
upon a grave-stone in the church of St. Cross: — 
* H. S. E. 
quod mortaleMuit 
AagAHAMI Mag&LAND, S.T. P. 
rectoris ecclesi: de Meanstoke, 
ecclesi. Cathedralis Winton’ canonici, 
et hujus Hospitii Magistri : 
| cui, per annos xxxiv, 
pari vigilantià ac munificentia prefuit. 
Locum ipsum hortorum amenitate, 
et elezantiA ornavit ; 
' fratyum egenorum stipendia auxit ; 
quos animo o paterno rexit ; 
et exemplo suo ad pietatem formavit. 
Cetera sacerdotalis muneris i 
summá cum laude exercuit. 4 
In concionibus frequens, facundus, flexanimus, 
morum suavitate 
et propensA erga omnes humanitate 
conspicuus. 
Post vitam, per Lxxx111 annos, 
equabili integritatis tenore decursam, 
cielo maturus in Christo obdormiit, 
Jul. xxix. A.D. w.Dccxxvirm" 


* From the circumstance of Dr. Markland's name 
.being subjoined as a witness to the Will of  Isase 
Walton, and from their both being residents of 
Winchester for many years, I am led to sup 
that a degree of friendship and intimacy might 
exist between the former and that valuable writer 
and most amiable man. 

Dr. Marklandleftan only child, named Anne; who 
was the first wife of Benjamin Pollen, esq. a geatle- 
man of fortune in Surrey, and the grandson of Sir 
Benjamin Madox, bart. Their issue was a daughter; 
who died unmarried, in 1764. In the chancel of 
Little Bookham church, is a monument erected by 

! Mir. 
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fan and ger, A copy of the is 
husband i j ) : 
tion upon it is transeribed ; from the second 
volume of Manning's * History of Surrey *7 

** In addition to those traits of learning and true 
benevolence which you have instanced in Jeremiah 
Markland, there is another part of his character 
which particularly claims our attention —1I mean 
his singular and unwearied industry. The Scholar, 
who secludes himself from the world for the la 
poses of study, frequently abandons himself to 
sultory Haro one jesse is occupied at intervals 
only, in deep and laborious research. This, how- 
ever, was not the case with Markland. The years 
that successively rolled over his head, in the course 
of a long life, constantly found him en; in his 
favourite pursuits, collating the Classic Authors of 
Antiquity, or illustrating the Book of Revelation. 
Of the truth of this remark his Letters afford suffi- 
cient testimony; and the proofs which he there 
displays, ‘even after he had vw his 81st year, of 
vigour and clearness of intel| are asto- 
mishing. Considerable also as his bouts 

r, from your » itis more than probable 

t many of the ies, and various Versions of 
Seripture, enriched with his MS Notes, remain 
locked up in private libraries. Several Collections 
recently brought to the hammer (amongst which I 
may particularize that of Mr. Gough) give abundant 
reason to hazard this assertion. How much it is to 
be lamented, that his strong and prevailing love of 
tetirement prevented his Country, and the World 


rst wife Anne Pollen, daughter of Dr. Markland of St. Cross, 
. Pail cue ths eris oP Bean Pay who died 
‘the 19th, 1751, stat. 45. — As likewise those of his ter 
US AO trio stk) inno, bo lad Bie tne a 1764, 
. From a dutiful and affectionate regard to the 
TP ists apod Wenpleth pollet, cu Sena DE HUE D 
that of his hter Anne, this monument was erected sie] 
widow Sarah n." e puros ec m 
was buried at Wormley, Herts. ' u 
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in general, from profiting by his personal exertions! 
Had he not found in your predecessor, Mr. Bowyer, 
a constant and valuable friend and adviser, as well 
as a learned printer, the whole labours of his life 
would probably either have perished by his own 
hand, or become the private property of a few in- 
dividuals after his decease. 

* With the exception of those reflexions, that 
the late Bishop of Worcester * was pleased to pass 
‘upon the /iZerary character of Markland, in the 
Letter to Warburton, which you have printed, 
his deep and extensive learning appears, from the 
concurrent testimony of his contemporaries and 
survivors, to have been at all times most justly 
appreciated; and I have peculiar pleasure in call- 
ing your attention to that tribute, which has been 
lately paid to his memory, by one, whose praise is 
truly valuable. 

* Dr. Burney (in the Preface to his recent Work, 
« Tentamen de Metris ab zEschylo in Choricis Can- 
tibus adhibitis"), speaking of the lamented Porson, 
and of his early death, thus beautifully expresses 
himself, * Ultimus ile £y 77 79» Maxapirw@y, parco 
enim viventium nominibus, Anglorum IIAEIAAI, 
que antiquam ilam in Aula Ptolemaei celeberri- 
mam zmulatá,: non uno eodemque anno, seculo 
tamen XVIII, Graecos Scriptores laboribus Criticis 
illuminavit. Magnanimi Heroes! En 

Ricardus Bentleius, Jo. T'eupius, 
Ricardus Dawesius, — Thomas Tyrwhittus, 
Jeremias Marklandus, Ricardus Porsonus " 
Joannes Taylorus, 

* From a perusal of that biographical sketch, 
which your knowledge of Mr. Markland's history 
has enabled you to give, and which you are now 
about to lay before the publick, I am persuaded 
that no unprejudiced Header will rise without feel- 
ings of admiration for his talents, and the highest 
respect for his virtues. ‘They were indeed of no 


* Dr. Hurd. | 
ordi- 
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ordinary stamp, althouglr the splendour of the 
former was doubtless obscured by the extreme 
privacy of his life, and the many peculiarities of his 
disposition. Upon this subject, the observation | 
made by his pupil Mr. Strode, in a letter to your- 
self, always strikes me as peculiarly just. ‘Iam 
ersuaded, he observes, *that no friend of Mr. 
Markland can reflect on his life without great sa- 
tisfaction, although, for the further benefit of so- 
ciety, one might be led to wish some few circum- 
stances of it had been otherwise.' | 
* Such is the unimportant matter that I have sent 
for your perusal, and for the poverty of which, my 
apologies are justly due. I will not, however, trespass 
further upon your leisure, than by adding my best 
wishes, that this Country may ong be benefited by 
your useful exertions towards its Literary History, 
than which few branches of knowledge can be 
deemed more useful, no one more truly interesting. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your very faithful servant, 
James H. MankrAND." 


*,* Of Mrs. Catharine Markland, the following brief account 
is given in her own expressive words: ‘I have been struggling 
, many years with a weak constitution; and, added to this, the 
infinnities of old age have made a severe attack upon me. But 
these vicissitudes must inevitably happen at 73, which is three 
years beyond the time allotted by the Royal Psalmist for trouble 
and sorrow. I cannot expect any relicf for my complaints but 
through the gate of death. I return you my most grateful 
thanks, good Sir, for your kind offer to do me any service in 
London; you have given me too strong proofs of your integrity 
and diligence to have the least doubt of your good-will in the 
performance of any friendly office to the distressed or afflicted. 
My connections, to my great sorrow, are all at an end in your 
part of the world, by the loss of my best friends, and at a time 
of life we are the least able to support ourselves under such a 
calamity, as the mind is always a fellow-sufferer with the ener. 
vated body. In the hands of a wise Providence these chastise- 
ments may turn out for the best; and I ought to submit to the 
Divine Dispensations, and think, whatever is, is right, in the 
moral sense of the word. 1 hope you enjoy your health; and 
may have added to it, every blessing this world can afford, is 
sincere wish of your much obliged humble servant, 

“Liverpool, Nov. 1971779. CaTHARINE MaBELAWwDn" 
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No. XXIII. 


x * Since the sirticle on Dr. TAYLOx was printed, a very satis 
factory Account has been published of his native Town of Shrewsbury, 
ín which the Author has been assisted by the same intelligent Friend to 
whom I was indebted for the Anecdotes of Dr. TaYLon’s early Lifes 
and which ascertuins his Patron to have been Edward Owen, esq.— 
** Under this patronage, he pursued his studies in the University, 
and regularly took his degrees. ‘Thus employed in his favourite 
occupations, the periods of his return into his native country 
were the only times which threw a transient cloud over the 
happy tenor of his life. On such occasions he was expected to 
visit his Patron, and to partake of the noisy scenes of riotous 
jollity exhibited in the hospitable mansion of a country genth- 


man of those days. The gratitude of young Taylor taught him 


the propriety of making these sacrifices of his own comfort : but 
it could not prevent him from sometimes whispering his com- 
plaints into the ears of his intimate friends. A difference of 
political opinion offered a more serious ground of dissension. 
A great majority of the gentry of Shropshire was at that period 
strenuous in their good wishes for the Abdicated Family. Though 
educated at Cambridge, Mr. Taylor retained his attachment to 
Toryism, but he did not adopt all its excesses; and he at length 
forfeited the favour of his Patron, without the hopes of a recon- 
ciliation, by refusing to drink a Jacobite toast on his bare knees, 
as was then the custom. This refusal effectually precluded him 
from all hopes of sharing in the great ecclesiastical patronage a 
that time enjoyed by the Condover family, and inclined him, 
perhaps, to abandon the clerical profession for the practice of a 
Civilian. But however painful to his feelings this quarrel with 
his benefactor might prove, he had the consolation to reflect 
that it could not now deprive him of the prospect of an 
competence. His character as a Scholar was established in the 
University; he was become a fellow and tutor of his College; 
and on the 30th of January, 1730, he was appointed to deliver 
the Latin Oration then annually pronounced in St. Mary's before 
the University on that solemn anniversary ; and at the following 
Commencement he was selected to speak the Music Speerk. 
This occasional* performance was supposed to require an equal 
share of learning and genius; for, besides a short compliment ia 
Latin to the heads of the University, the Orator was expected t$ 
produce a humorous copy of English verses on the fashionable 
topics of the day, for the entertainment of the female part of kis 
audience: and in the execution of this office (derived, like the 


Terre Filius of Oxford, from the coarse festivities of a gross °: 


age) sometimes indulged a licentiousness which surprises one 
on perusal. The Music Speech of Mr. Taylor is sufficient 


* It never takes place but at what is called a Public Commencement 
Of such extraordinary celebrations two only have occurred im the cours 
of the last century, viz, Y1YA and YU38. ) - 
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vol.I. p.101. But the University appear to have procured others, 
of greater beauty, from that country. The type of Dr. Taylor's 
Demosthenes is precisely the same which John Jullieron, printer 
of Lyons, employed in 1623, in Nicolas Asernanni’s Edition of 
the Anecdota of Procopius for Andrew Brugiotti, Bookseller at 
Rome." — He obtained the rectory of Lawford in 1751, on the 
death of Dr. Christopher Anstey—He used to spend part of his 
summers in his native country, taking for that purpose a ready- 
furnished house, in which he might enjoy the society of his friends. 
For several year» he rented the curate's house at Edgemond, hà 
equipage in the mean time standing at livery in the neighbour- 
ing town of Newport —As Dr. ‘Taylor had been for many years in 
the receipt of an aniple, and even splendid income, it might have 
been expected that he should dic in aflluent circumstances. But 
this was by no means the case. He lived in a handsome style; 
and expended a large sum of money in books. — His library at 





the time of his death was large and valuable. This, with the - 


residue of his fortune, for the support of an exhibition at 
St. John's, lie bequeathed to the school where he had received 
his education; reserving, however, to his friend and physician 
Dr. Askew all bis MSS. and such of his printed books as contained 
his marginal annotations. Those on Philological subjects were 
sold to the University of Cambridge, on Dr. Askew's death. Be 
sides these, our Author had many papers on subjects of English 
antiquity. In his Civil Law, p.357, he mentions a plentiful 
vollection which he had by him, of modern customs derived 
from Grecian and Roman antiquity, some singular instances of 
which he has there adduced. It does not appear what became 
of these and the like papers, which must have been very curi 
ous.—The use which Askew made of this bequest was singularly 
disingenuous and illiberal. The latter clause was enforced with 
the utmost rigour, so as to include a vast number of books which 
the testator intended to form part of his donation to the schook 
' But with regard to the MSS. the conduct of the devisee was still 
more reprehensible. In 1768, Reiske announced his intention 
of publishing a collection of all the Greek Orators. With thi 
man, not more known for his multifarious but undigested know- 
ledye, than for his irritable temper. Askew was on an intimate 
footing: and, with a shameful neglect to the memory of his de- 
ceased and bountiful friend, put into Reiske's hands i 
and unfinished mass of papers belonging to Taylor’ 
. volume. The result was, as might have been forese@@H. — Reiske, 
who was tormented by a ceaseless and inextinguishable hatred df 
the English name, scized the opportunity of injuring the fame d 
Taylor. He printed all the papers just as he received them, with 
all their imperfections on their head, and then attacks them with 
all the virulence of which he is capable. This was the more un- 
generous, as Reiske «as tremblingly alive to the censure of others 
upon his works, and earnestly solicitous about the fate of the 
papers he left behind him. — It was not thus that the candid and 
ingenuous Heyne behaved on a similar occasion," 
END OF VOLUME Y, 
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of Oxford, of his admission to his degree of A. B. and his deter. 
mination thereupon. You will please to observe, that determi 
nation is so necessary, that the computation of time between the 
two degrees is dated from that period. This being so material, 
I thought proper to give vou a caution, especially as you men- 
tioned nothing of his having determined. I presume, that s 
degree of A. M. to an Oxford man falls within twenty 
Only be pleased to observe, that if the person to be itted 
A. M. be possessed of estate or preferment of the value of forty 
marks per annum, he will be a Compounder, and it will cost bim 
eight pounds, odd money, besides. When I set it at twenty pounds, 
I am sensible it is at the greatest extent. And I am not sure, 
that when they talk of twenty pounds for an Oxford man, th 
composition-money is included in that sum, the Oxford ma 
being commonly Compounders, the degree of M. A. being made 
necessary to them by some preferment. It is so long sincel 
took that degree, that I forget the exact payments: I know well 
that it fell vastly short of that sum; but then there was some 
allowances for my being a Fellow of a College. If necessary, I 
can get the payments to a farthing ; but I am not far off it now. 

* Twenty pounds, therefore, and a reserve for composition, 
if needful, together with the proper credentials from the Regis- 
trary of Oxford, is all that is necessary. Any College will be 
glad to receive him; for the College has a consideration in thi 
payment. I believe there is no great difference; though King: 
College is commonly esteemed the cheapest. It certainly is * 
in some articles; but then others are raised so as to make tle 
difference almost insensible, as I am informed. 

** J fancy a degree of M. A. will be cheaper, and more expedi 
tious, than a degree in Law ; for which reason I have not given 
that a consideration. But indeed I do not know what effect bis 
exercises in Law at Oxford may have upon his degree in Arts at 
Cambridge. For you must understand there is a checque held 
upon those that vibrate between Arts and Law: for instance, if 
a Scholar goes out in Law, without declaring his intentions of 
so doing on or before a particular day limited, there is a fine to 
be paid; and, vice vers4, the same, if he should declare for Law 
at that time, and afterwards proceed in Arts. Upon the whok, 
a degree in Law, though attended with somewhat greater expencr, 
and a little more delay, seems to me to be the more and 
proper way of proceeding. And with us, the degree of A.B. i 
what the degree of LL. B. is founded upon, and time is allowed 
for the consideration of having taken the other degree first. But 
then, I believe, the common exercise must be kept under tbe 
Law Professor: for though the University will give bim an ei 
eundem degree, they will not be so -humoured, or indu- 
gent, as to suffer his erercises at Oxford to proceed ad ewndem ales. 

* If you want to have me more particular, be pleased to siz- 
nify it. I am, with my respects to all friends with you, 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, J. Tavrox." 


JACOB 
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in its most early State, and of the Shepherd King, 

1767 *."^ But his grand work was ** A new System, 
or an Analy sis of antient Mythology 4- ; wherem 
an Attempt is made to divest Tradition of Fable, 
and to reduce Truth to its original Purity. Vol L 
II. 1774, HII. 1776," 4tot. He replied to the 
‘Dutch Review of itt In this Analysis is given an 


history of the Babylonians, Chaldeans, yptians, 
"Canasnites, Helladians, Ionians, Leleges, Dorian 
Pelasgi, &c. Various were his other useful labours, 
the fruits of which have appeared from time to c me 
in the Literary World. He was engaged deepl 

and earnestly in the Rowleian controversy, in PE lid 


he was assisted by communications from his learned 
and excellent friend, the late Dr. Glynn, of Kings 


dissertation on the Eurvclodon spoken of in Acts xxvii. 14, was 
to vindicate the common reading, in opposition to Bochart, Gro- 
tius, and Bentley, who were offended at it, and who, supported 
by the authority of the Alexandrian MS. and of the V ! 
thought EveexvA«», or Euroaquilo, more agreeable to the truth. 

* Gent. Mag. vol. XLII. p. 219. 

+ The celebrated work on antient Mythology is a Fera 
phenomenon, which will probably remain the admiration of 
scholars as long as a curiosity after antiquities shall continue to 
' be a prevailing passion among them. Paracelsus, the celebrated 
Quixote in chemistry, though he failed in discovering the philo- 
Sopher's stone, found what was of much greater consequence in 
his excursions through Nature, and opened a field of entertam- 
ment aud information which amply recompensed his assiduity; 
however distant it might leave him from the original object of 
his pursuit. Nothing in the extensive range of Grecian and 
Roman literature, however recondite or wherever dispersed, has 
escaped its sagacious author in his diligent investigation. De- 
parting with a boldness of genius from his predecessors and their 
systems, he delights by his ingenuity, while he astonisbes by his 
courage; and though the exuberances of fancy andi 
are every where conspicuous, the plausibility of his hypothesis is 
likewise frequently apparent. Mr. Bryant has contended in 
various fields of controversy with various success, but always 
with a zcal for truth, and a soberness of enquiry. "The leading 
object of his observations on Rowley isto prove that Chatterton 
could not have been their author, because, in a variety of in- 
stances, he appeared not to understand them. Specious, how- 
ever, as this plea appeared, the learned Author failed 
in his proofs, and this publication probably added a very slender 
share of credit to the reputation he had already acquired. . 

1 Gent. Mag. vol. XLIV. pp. 317, 365; vol. XLVII. p. 466. 

§ Ibid. vol. XLVIII. pp. 210, 625. 

College, 
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rable Sage at Cypenham.. He was uniformly a 
faithful and true seryant of God, by whose mercy he 
was blest with fulness of days, comforts, and ho- 
nours. His attainments were peculiar to himself; 
and, in point of classical erudition, he was perhaps 
excelled by few in Europe. 

He had in his lifetime presented many of his valu- 
able books to his Majesty, and his curious collection 
of Caxztons to the Marquis of Blandford *. 

- he titles of such of his publications as are not 
already enumerated above are: | 

* A Vindication of the Apamean Medal, aud of 
the Inscription NQE; together with an Illustration 
of another Coin struck at the same Place in honour 
of the Emperor Severus" In the Archzeologia, 
vol. IV. art. 21, 22, and 23 ; and separately, 1775+. 

* An Address to. Dr. Priestley, on the. Doctrine 
of Philosophical Necessity illustrated, 1780," 8vo. 

46 Vindicie Flaviane; or, a Vindication of the 
Testimony given by Josephus concerning our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, 1780," 8vo t. | 

** Observations on the Poems of Thomas Rowley; 
in which the Authenticity of these Poems is ascer 
tained, 1781," 2 vols. 12mo$. | 

* Collections on the Zingara, or Gipsey Lan- 
guage.” Archeologia, VII. 387. ! 

* Gemmarum antiquarum Delectus ex praestantio- 
ribus desumptus in Dectyliothecá Ducis Marlban- 
ensis, 1783," folio; the gems exquisitely engraved 
by Bartolozzi. 2 

** A Treatise on the Authenticity of the Scriptures, 
and the Truth of the Christian Religion ||, 1792.” 

* He left his valuable library to King's college, Cambridge; 
20001. to the Society for propagating the Gospel ;; and 10004/. to 
the superannuated collegers of Eton school, to be disposed of s 
the Provost and Fellows think fit. 

+ Gent. Mag. vol. XLV. pp. 225, 637; vol. XLVI. pp. 307, 

461, 499; vol. XLVII. p. 337. [ 

t Ibid. vol. LI. p. 179. § Ibid. vol. LIT. p. 97. | 
gc AP eet. 
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_ © Observations upon the: Plagues ‘inflicted 
the ians; ras shewn the Peculia ht 
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existed §, 1796." = " 
- ©The Sentiments of Philo Judzeus concerning: 
. AOTOS, | or Word of God together with large ex- 
tracts from liis Writings, — with the Seri 
~~ on cà other particular and éssential Doc- 
es of the Christian Religion, 1797 ||," 8vo. 
Move LI usos , fas: js, Title " 
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. are the learned and elaborate observations 
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His death, which happened at Chippenham, Nor. 
14, 1804, in his 89th year, was in consequence ofa 
wound on his shin, occasioned bv his foot slipping 
from a chair which he had stepped on to reach a book 
in his library; thus did he die, as he had lived, in 
search of knowledge. Asa small but sincere tribute to 
his memory, a friend was induced to givea short sketch 
of his character, which an uninterrupted intercourse 
with him for the last thirty years enabled him to do. 
* Jacob Bryant, a man whose life had been devoted 
to the acquirement of Learning, and the goal of 
whose labours was a firm settlement of conviction 
An Religion. He had by study amassed an erudition 
which was paralleled by few, and surpassed by none; 
his piety grew out of his learning, and was only equal- 
led by it. With the mildness of a child, he united 
the firmness ofa stoic; from a mind truly Christian, 
his precepts flowed with milk and honey. Though 
belonging to the lay part of the community, his 
efforts in the cause of religion were as unceasing as 
they were satisfactory. His studies were chiefly di- 
rected to one object, the developemeng and esta- 
blishment of universal truth ; this he knew could 
only be effected by removing the doubts of the scep- 
tic, and softening the heart of the infidel. The 
tenets of his own life were those of a true Christian; 
and though he looked upon Providence rather as an 
indulgent than an angry father, yet his walk through 
life shewed his conviction of the necessity of never 
forgetting * the. one thing needful.’ 

* Were it necessary to add any thing farther of 
so good a man, it might be truly said, that in society 
he stood unrivalled; as a companion he was 
communicative and attentive, of unaffected man- 
ners and manly cheerfulness, willing to please and 
easy to be pleased. Such a man was JacosB Bryant, 
such a man his private friends have lost, and such 
a loss they have to deplore *." 


. it» public labours. See some elegant lines addressed to bim, 

id. vol. LX XI. p. 65). 

* Gent. Mag. vol. UXXIN. pp. 1080, 1165. N 
d. 
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as curate to his father*. This rectory the father re 
signed in 1759 to his son, who held it till his pro- 
motion to the Bishoprick of Rochester in 1793. 

April 4, 1767, he was elected a Fellow of the. 
Royal Society, of which he continued for many 
years an active member; and in the same year he 

ublished an elaborate pamphlet, intituled, * The 
Power of God, deduced from the computable instan- 
taneous Production of it in the Solar System,” Bvo. 

In 1768 he went to Christ-church, Oxford, as pri- 
vate tutor to Heneage, the. present Earl of Ale 
ford, then Lord Guernsey ; and liis earliest mathe- 
matical pubiication was elegantly printed at the 
, Clarendon press : “ Apollonii Perge Inclinationum 

Libri duo.  Restituebat S. Horsley, R. R. S. 1770" 

Mov. 30, 1773, he was chosen Secretary to the 
Royal Society; and it was in that situation I had 
first the honour of his friendship. 

He was incorporated B. C. L. at Oxford, Jan. 14, 
1774; on the 18th, proceeded to the degree of 
LL. D. ; and in that month was presented by hi 
Patron, Heneage, third Earl of Aylesford, to the 
rectory of Aldbury in Surrey, having obtained 1 
dispensation to hold it with the rectory of Newington. 

Int 774 he published “ Remarks on the Observa- 
tions made in the last Voyage towards the North 
Pole, for discovering the Acceleration of the Pen- 
dulum, in Latitude 79° 50’; in a Letter to the Hon. 
Constantine John Fhipps,” 4to. 

In the same year, Dec. 13, he married Mar, 
one of the daughters of the Rev. John Botham, hi 
predecessor at Aldbury. 


* ** Descended from a distingyished Clergyman of the Church 
of England, who was a zealous defender of the true Faith, whom 
.. many of this congregation must have known and heard; hs 
son, the late Bishop, was in early life instructed in the price 

les of the Protestant Establishment, and soon distingui 

imself both in literary and scientific studies. Devoted to th 
sacred office of a minister of God's word, nature and duty equally 
combined to produce in him professional attainments and virtr 
ous exertion.” Dr. Horsleys Pumera] Sermon, preached d 
Newington by the Rev, Robert Dickinson, .— Ia 
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7In1776 he published. Proposals for prin 
. complete Edition of the Works of | Sir MEA. 
|. the commencement of which, from severe domestic 
aflliction, was for a considerable time delayed *. 
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Mrs. Horsley, who had been long indisposed, 
died in August 1777 * ; and soon after that melan- 
choly event, the Works of Newton were begun at 
the press. 


jadged this, on account of the dotted lines, and the small letters, 
to be one of the most difficult. I should think it would not be 
adviseable to agree for one with another. For the work is so dif- 
ferent in different figures, that I suppose it must be almost im- 
possible to reduce the charge to a fair average; and thereforel 
should like to know what he will charge for this very block, and 
whether he will choose to work upon these terms—of chargi 
for each singly. I suppose, of 5 or 600 cuts that I shall want 
in all, scarce 200 will be equally difficult with that Y send. 

** My wife continues so ill, that I cannot leave her—indeed Iam 
under no small apprehension of being, I know not how soon, ia 
the worst of situations. Without some favourable change in a 
short time, her strength must be exhausted. 

** If Gilbert is likely to undertake the whole work, and thinks 
it worth while to come down to me, I could shew him the 
whole of it. The stages come every day. It is not kkely that! 
shal} be intowna great while. S. Horsey.” 

* «Dear Siz, Aldiury, Aug. 10, 1777. 

** It is very true that I am at present in a situation to think of 
nothing but the nursing of my two infants, who have lost th 
best ofi mothers at an age when they least could spare her, the 
eldest not being a year and a half old. I hope in no long tine 
to think of making use of the paper provided. It is a fortunate 
thing for my own character, and if my labours are good for anv 
thing itis a fortunate thing for the publick, that the far mo« 
difficult and laborious part of my undertaking was actually finished 
before this great misfortune came upon me: for, were what! 
have done now to do, I am not sure that I could do it. To pre 
vent enquiries which it is disagreeable to answer, I could wish 
what has happened to me were notified in the news-papers in thy 
manner, under the article of Deaths.—* At Aldbury in Sumy 
the Lady of the Rev. Dr. Horsley. Will you take the trouble 
to put this into some of the daily papers, and the St, Jamess 
Chronicle? 1 wish you could learn, without saying from whom 
you make the enquiry, and write me word where the Bishop of 
London; now is; he went to some watering-place the beginning 

of the summer. Perhaps he may be now come to Fulham. 
have occasion to write to him; and should not choose that my 
letter should not get to him immediately. S. HozsL£Y-" 
+ © Dear Sin, Aldbury, Sept. 17, 1777. 
** T hope that you will some time to-morrow receive my copt 
of the Arithmetica Universalis, which is to be the first tract in 
my first volume. I should have sent it sooner had a safe cenvty- 


1 See the result of these Letters in p. 678. 
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| brought him into the notice 
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of Bishop Lowth, one of the first Scholars of his time: 
who was not only an excellent judge, but a liberal 
rewarder of merit; and, having in 1777 been trans 
Jated from the See of Oxford to that of London, 
selected Dr. Horsley for his domestic chaplain ; and 
collated him to a prebend in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
He also succeeded his father as clerk in orders at St. 
Martin's in the Fields. | 

In a Sermon preached in St. Paul's Cathedral on 
Good Friday, April 17, 1778, he attacked the opt- 
nions of Dr. Priestley respecting Man's Free Agency. 
This was replied to by Dr. Priestley ; but here tbe 
matter ended for the present. 

In 1779 he resigned Aldbury ; and on the resig- 
nation of Archdeacon Eaton, in 1780, was presented 
by Bishop Lowth to Thorley ; and obtained a dis- 
" pensation to hold that rectory with Newington. 

In 1781, on the death of Dr. James Ibbetson, 
the Bishop also appointed him Archdeacon of St. 
Alban’s ; and early in 1782 presented him to the vi- 
carage of South Weald in Essex; on which he re 
signed both Thorley and Newington. 

In 1782, he kindly sanctioned some Astronomi- 
cal Observations inserted in the Appendix to the 
History of Hinckley, by an unlettered Genius, Mr. 
John Robinson *, 

He took the principal lead in the contest, in 1753, 
with Sir Joseph Banks, respecting his conduct as 
President; delivered several very eloquent speeches 
on the occasion, printed with others in ** An Áuthen- 

* ** Dear Sin, South Weald, Sept. 17, 1789. 

** [ find nothing amiss in your friend's astronomical paper: I 
mean in the language; the calculations would be too laborious 
to examine. The French published a chart of the passage of the 
center of the shadow upon the Earth's surface in the great Eclipse 
of 1764. If you could find this chart, it might be worth while to 
compare his account with it; as by this instance vou might form 
some judgment of his accuracy in calculation. I suppose the 
longitude and latitude of Hinckley is ststed in some part of the 
History of the place. This ought to be donc, since the calculs- 
tions are adapted to that meridian and that horizon. 

J am, dear sir, very sincerely yours, S. Horst.” 
fic 
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"tic Narrative of the Dissentions in the Royal Society, 

1784;” in * Observations on the late Contests in 
the Royal Society, by Dr. Kippis, 1784," who, 
with great semblance of moderation, bestowed his 
praises on the President, and his personalities on 
b. aD peat re lat from the 

iety, in consequence of-a certain high. int- 
ment ncm e. of which he depo ima) His 
concluding words on retiring were, ** I quit that 
temple where Philosophy once presided, and where 
‘Newton was her officiating minister.” 

_Dr. Horsley was a member of the Club in Essex 
Street, founded by Dr. Johnson; and in December 
1784 I had the honour of accompanying him to 
that great man's funeral, . " 

He attracted, about the same time, very consi- 
derable notice by his controversy with Dr. Priest- 
ley. The learning and abilities which he displayed 
in this important contest, the able and dexterous 
manner jn which he exposed the fallecy of Dr. 
Priestley's tenets, and turned even his own i 
weapons against himself; the unanswerable argu- 
ments which, with uncommon care and diligencey 
he selected in defence of the most essential truths 
of Christianity; and, finally, the complete and 
decisive victory which he gained over that champion 
of Materialism and Philosophical Necessity, gained 
him the respect and admiration of every friend to 
Sean i MBA hes) i 

*'Fhe controversy was oj ** A Charge deliz - 
vered to the Clergy of the d district of St. Albans" of 


* And now we may view him in a new light, 
Perec ice che of Astin eame ede 
reda the Priestleian doctrine, wi is 
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which he was Archdeacon *, May 22, 1783 ; which 
roduced ** Letters to Dr. Horsley, in answer to 
Lis animadversions on the History of the Corru 
tions of Christianity ; by Joseph Priestley, LL. D. 
1783," 8vo. which was followed by Dr. Horsley f, 
in two pamphlets, in rejoinder to the objections 
ef Dr. Priestley; and * Seventeen Letters to Dr. 
Priestley :” ** Remarks upon Dr. Priestley’s Second 
Letter to the Archdeacon of St. Alban's, 1786," 8vo; 
which produced * The Calvinism of the Protestant 
Dissenters asserted, in a Letter to the Archdeacon; 
by Samuel Palmer, Pastor of the Independent Con- 
gregation at Hackney, 1787," 8vo. 
his well-deserving Opponent to the Priestleian 
heresy obtained by these publications the friendship 
and patronage of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who 
observed, that ** those who defended the church, 
ought to be supported by the Church $;" and ac- 


* See a very proper observation on this Charge in Gent. 
Mag. vol LIII. p. 856.—To an objection made in the same 
wolume, p. 842, to his application of the word s#70;, see a mas- 
terly answer by himself, p. 944; which he afterwards thus avowed, 
** Give me leave," he says to Dr. Priestley, ** to refer you toa 
etter, which was published in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
November 1783, under the signature of Perhaps. You will find 
it in my appendix, and I now declare myself the writer of it." 

t See Mr. Badcock's acknowledged masterly Review of these 
Letters in the Monthly Review, vol. LIX. p. 56. 

* The “ Short Strictures on Dr. Priestley,” which form No. 
ili. of the Appendix" to the Seventeen Letters, were communi- 
cated to Dr. Horsley by Dr. Townson without his name ; as ap- 
pears from Mr. Churton's impressive account of the latter, pre- 

ed to his posthumous volume on the Ecclesiastical History. 
See Remarks on these Letters, Gent. Mag. vo!. LIV. p. 590; and, 
more ticularly, vol. LVI. p. 225. In the same volume it was 
remarked that Dr. Horsley mistook theCalvinism of the Dissenters, 
as if only ** the very dregs of Methodism among them" held it. 
In vol. LIX. p. 11. Dr. Priestley, in a letter with his name to it, 
calls on Dr. Horsley, Dr. Horne, and others, to defend the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Strictures by Dr. Townson on Dr. Horsley’s 
translation of swing, Ibid. p. 884. Remarks on the Charge of 
Bishop Horsley, in his Tracts in controversy with Dr. Priestley, 
by Dr. Lickerish, vol. LXIV. p. 107. ) 

l| Laudari à laudato is at all times a gratifying circumstance. 
Bishop Hurd, speaking of his friend Dr. Warburton's promotion 
ta a mitre, says, “In the common estimation, this last wasa 

rment suitable to his merit. Mr. Pitt himself gloried in it, 
25 
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cese, delivered in 1790, was greatly and deservedly 
admired ; as was his animated Speech in the House 
of Lords, on the Catholic Bill, May 31, 1791. These 
occasioned his subsequent promotion to the see of 
Rochester, 1793, and deanry of Westminster; which 
proved considerably beneficial to the Country at large, 
jn times when its Religion, its Government, ‘and eves 
its Morality, were so manifestly in need of support, 
Jn 1802 he was translated to St. Asaph. 

Bishop Horsley was exposed to a considerable 
share of illiberal censure on account of his opposition 
to the turbulence of Democratic rage. Some incau- 
tious and perhaps intemperate Speeches, which he 
made in the House of Lords during the discussion of 
Lord Grenvilles Bill*, &c. were severely repre 
hended, and occasioned, for a time, some popular 
clamour against him. Yet the steady uniformity, 
consistency, and decision of his conduct, were of 
considerable utility to Government, and procured 
him the good-will of every friend to Order, Decency, 
Virtue, and Religion. 

Of his publications, the most conspicuous in size 
is his edition of Sir Isaac Newton's Works+, in five 
volumes 4to; to which, however, it was objected 
that the size was an impediment to the sale f, and 
that the Commentary can afford but a slender assist- 


.' * See it at large in Gent, Mag. vol. LXI. p. 826. 


+ The first of which appeared in 1779, under the title of 
* Isaaci Newtoni Opera que Extant Omnia. | Commentaris 
illustrabat Samuel Horsley, LL. D. R. S.S. &c" Two pieces are 
subjoined to this volume, which were written by himself. The 
first is a short paper, under the title of ** Logistica Infinitorum," 
containing formule adapted to facilitate the computation, and 
icularly the multiplication and division of series. The other; 
intituled ** De Geometrià Fluxionum," is intended as an at- 
dition to Newton's Tract on prime and ultimate ratios.— Having 
thus paved the way for the Principia, the Editor preposes next 
to attend to that immortal work. Monthly Review, vol. LXI.p. 
199. The Fifth Volume was completed in 1784. — See Observe 
tions and Queries of Dr. Horsley on Newton's Chronology, Gent. 
Mag. vol. LVII. p. 1070. 
*"'* was published at fite guineas, and very soon sold for mot 
This proves its value. 
anc 
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As a Senator, he was deservedly considered a 
the first class. There were few important discussio 
in the House of Lords, especially when tbe topi 
referred to the Hierarchical Establishments of this 
Country *; to that stupendous (and, in its effect, 
most calamitous) event the French Revolution; o 
to the African Slave-trade (of which he was a 
matic opponent), in which his Lordship did not 
participate. No man could reprobate more than he 
did the destructive excesses of the French Revolation. 

On the 30th of January 1793, which was a few 
days after the news of the murder of the unfortunst 
Louis was received in this country, he was appointed 


at London in the year 1774, collected from the i 
Journal of the Royal Society," LXV. 167; '* Theorems con- 
cerning the greatest and least Areas of Polygons, inscribing end 
circumscribing the Circle," LXV.301; ** An Abridged State of 
the Weather at London for One Year, commencing with the 
" month of March 1775, collected from the Meteorological Jour- 
nal of the Royal Society," LXVI. 354. . 

* ** On ecclesiastical and civil questions in the Senate-house, 
where the Church or State was essentially to be served, the Bishop 
took an active part; and many of his Speeches do honour to his 

nius, disinterestedness, and independence. If, as a Lord of 

arliament, his integrity was ever questioned, I appeal to his 
Lordship's conduct on that grand point in the close of the ses- 
eion 1801, whether we should have Peace or War. On that day 
the Bishop came up from Brighton, remained in the House till 
four o'clock in the morning, and then rose with an observation, 
«That such a premature Peace would be a derogation to this 
country, and dangerous to the constitution ;” confronting at 
the time the warmest advocates of pacification; and, to the ho- 
nour of Mr. Addington, then Minister, now Lord Sidmouth, in 
the following spring, 1802, by permission of his gracious Sove- 
reign, he translated the Bishop from Rochester to St. Asaph. 
Not long after this, an incurable disease appeared to attack 
his wife more severely, which had gradually preyed upon her for 
nineteen years, and on the 2d of April 1805 she died, and left 
the Bishop a living monument of sincere affliction. Time brought 
on health ; but sorrow still dwelt in his heart, and he often vi- 
eited the sacred altar of Newington where her body was depo- 
sited. His Lordship some time after undertook to redress the 
grievances of his extensive Diocese, and to attend closely to the 
duties of Parliament. At the close of the last Session, (which 
his Lordship confessed to me to have been peculiarly severe) he 
came to his highly-valued parish of Newington, and gave us his 
last sermon, which, ] think, will evcr make an impression on 

eur hearts." Funeral Sermon, 
to 
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to ch before the House of Peers in Westminster 
Abbey ; an occasion on which his forcible and im- 
pressive eloquence was warmly admired by a nume- 


"rous auditory *. His voice was deep, full-toned, and 


commanding; his enunciation distinct; and his de- 
m other respects highly adva . 

Hi ——— was rather dictatorial; ^ was; Dur 
withstanding, an mentative speaker, equally 
clear and rong A itions were frequently 
illustrated by historical . His mind 
all the learning of the antient and modern $ 
and his heart was warm and generous towards all 
whom he had the ability to serve, as his head was 

le of advocating their cause. His charity to 

the distressed was more than prudent; he often 
wanted himself what he gave away; but iu money 
matters, no one was more careless than the Bi 
and no one so easily imposed upon. ‘Though. he was 
irascible, passionate, and easily moved to anger, att 
he had much of the milk of human kindness in his 
eomposition. By his most intimate friends he was 
allowed to be at his table, and in the hours of relaxa- 
tion from severe studies, a vegy pleasant and agree- 
able companion, He often bent both his mind and 
body faparinke of the juvenile amusements of chil- 
dren, of whom he was particularly fond. 

ris Sermons are, d pea 21. Providence 
and Free A; ,onG iday 1778. See p. 678. 

Luke i. i ay on the Incarnation, 1/854 and 
which laid the foundation of his fame. 

Before the Sons ofthe Clergy, 1786. + 

1 Cor. ii. 2. ‘The Analogy between the Light 
of v emp and the Light of Learning, as Qua- 
lifications for the Ministry : preached at the Cathe- 
dral Church of Gloucester, ata publie Ordination 


* To this I can bear the fullest testimony, having been both 
poco plor ctetur dea Uu e DOE 
course. ape Hac pad impressive manner ; can 

3 Greised im Gent. Mag ei 1 p. 223 feni 

" " t. * 992, as too 
point at Dr, Bids and dendo by Dr Pag 38, 
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4o; which produced an ingenious ** ;" and 
Pa snip be the Repl: a pic! e 
Luke iv. 18, 19, at the meetit e 
Charity Children, 17937. Dh SPINE 
Before the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 1795, Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
1 John iii. 3, before the Magdalen Charity’, 1795. 
OnChrist's Descent into Hell‘, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 1805. 
* The Watcher and the Holy Ones, a Thauksgiv- 


ing Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church of - 


St. Asaph, on Thursday, Dec. 5, 1805, on the 
Day of Public miankiring for the Victory obtained 
by Lord Nelson over the Combined Fleet of France 
and Spain, off Mrd Trafalgar 5." 

1n 1796 he published a Chatge delivered at his 
Primary Visitation at Rochester®. $7 

In the same year he published, without his name, 
a most celebrated treatise, ‘On the Properties of the 
Greek and Latin Languages,” 8vo; with a Dedication 
expressed in the warmest terms of friendship to his 
steady patron Lord Thurlow, who is with great 
propriety complimented on his taste and skill in the 
subject of this profound investigation. 1 

A Circular Letter to the Diocese of Rochester, on 
the Scarcity of Corn’, 1796. M 

Another circular Letter to that Diocese, on the 
Defence of the Kingdom?, 1798, : 

Critical Disquisition on the xviiith chapter of 
Isaiah, in a letter to Edward King, esq.? 1799. 

Substance of hisSpeech on the Slave-trade!, 1800; 
and on the third. reading of the Bill for preventing 
the Crime of Adultery, May 23, 1800!!. 


* See British Critic, vol. lI. pp. 251, 358. , 

* Gent. y ud LXIV.p.157.  ? Ibid. vol. LXV. m 

* Ibid. vol. V. n See the Review of a Letter from a 
Country Vicar on it, ibid. p. 1033. A i 

5 The last Sermon he composed. Gent, Mag. vol. LXXVI. 347. 

vol. LXVI.p.766. * 


* Ibid. vol. I. p. 386. Answer to some passages in it, 

vol. LXXIV. p 447. ? bid. vol. LXIX. pp. 497, 549. 
? Ibid, vol. LXX. p. 646. Ibid. p. 1241, vol. XXVI p. las, 
Charge 
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Charge at the Second Visitation of Rochester dio- 
cese, 1800! ; the Sermon at which was preached by 
his chaplain, the Rev. George Robson. 

His Translation of Hosea, 1801? ; republished, 
with large additions, in 1804. 

Address to him from the Church of Westminster? 
on his quitting the Deanry, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Vincent, 18024. 

Circular Letter to tbe Diocese of St. Asaph, on the 
War, 18035. 

Speech on the Bill for the Relief of London In- 
cumbents, 18049. — 

Letter to Mr. Thomas Witherby, May 26, 18047. 

On Virgil’s two Seasons of Honey, 18068. 

The Bishop's last journey to Brighton was a 
most melancholy one?. He left the capital in good 


* Gent. Mag. vol. LXX. p. 1078. 

* Seea Letter to him, on his opinion concerning Antichrist, by 
a Country Clergyman, 1901, vol. LX XI. p. 921. 

3 Gent. Mag. vol. LX XI. p. 1016. 

* The members of the Choir of the Church of Westminster have 
every reason to respect his Lordship's memory. He gave them 
substantial proofs of his attention to their comforts. See this Ad- 
dress in Gent. Mag. vol. LXXII. p. 596; and a defence of his 
character, ibid. p. 595. 

5 Ibid. vol. LXXIII. p. 800. * Ibid. vol. LXXTV. p. 945. 

7 Ibid. vol. LXXX. p. 158. ® Ibid. vol. LX XVI. p. 141. 

9 ** In July1806, the Bishop went to his Diocese, a part of which 
he visited and confirined ; and not many weeks ago sent up his 
last Charge, which will, I trust, call from both Church and 
Statea new claim to their gratitude. After two months’ residence 
in his Diocese of St. Asaph, and much fatiguing service, his 
Lordship intended to spend a few months at Brighton, to asso- 
ciate with his former noble friend, Lord Thurlow. But this 
hope was denied him ; for, on reaching Shrewsbury, his Lord- 
ship found that his loyal Patron was no more. Undetermined 
whether to proceed or return, he at last fixed to continue his 
journey with an aching heart, and arrived at Brighton on the 
20th of September. On the 28th of the same month, his 
Lordship walked with his son's wife and child to the Chapel 
Royal; and on the 99th took a house in a retired situation, 
meaning to spend the winter there. On the 30th, a slight com- 
plaint in bis bowels affected him, and very soon tona 
mortification, which baffled the virtue of medicine the art 
of man; on Saturday the 4th of October, early in the morning, 
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health, and went to Brighton to spend some time: 
with his old friend patron, Lord Thurlow, 
whom on his arrival he found dead |—he was sei 
with the fatal disorder on whieh he died, on the: 
Wednesday, and survived but three days. ! 
For some time before the Bishop died, he had 
adopted a rigid plan of economy, in order to liqui- 
date some pecuniary burthens. If he had lived a. 
few years longer, he would have enjoyed an annual 
income of 70001. by the wins) of his prudent 
resolution. He had, for benefit of .his family, 
made an insurance on his life to the amount of 50007. 
The policy unfortunately expired two days before 
his death, His Lordship meant to have renewed 
it, if he had not been prevented by his fatal illness. 
He left four sisters ; three of whom * were single, 
and one married to Mr. Palmer; and two brothers}, — 
John Horsley, esq. who married the widow of Mr. 
Rich, late of Beech-hall, near Woodford, Essex; 


* One of these, Mrs. Anne Horsley, died at 1 
Feb. 96, 1808 


Another brother, » esq. died at Epsom, Dec. 
3, 179% He: had fee i ii: seth 
Bombay ; but 
business, brought 
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and Francis Horsley, esq. then high in the cml 
service of the East-India Company at Bengal, and 
about returning to England with a good fortune, 
honourably acquired. . 

A Sermon preached in the chnrch of Newi 
the Sunday after his interment, by the Rev. Robert 
Dickinson, Curate and Lecturer, was published st 
the request of the con tion; with a Sketch of 
the Bishop’s Life and Character. 

A Monument (by J. Bacon junior) has been put 
up in the chancel with the epitaph transcribed be- 
low *, from the pen of the learned Prelate : 


* ** Prope hunc lapidem 
conditum est illud omne quod caducum erat 
optime Matrisfamilias, 
SAR A, 
secunde uxoris peramate Samuelis Horsley, LL. D. 
hujus ecclesize per multos annos Rectoris ; 
Menevensis autem primum, post Roffensis, 
nunc Asaphensis ecclesie Episcopi. 
Foemina sanctimonià precellens, et morum comitate amabilis, 
omnibus laudata, cara et jucunda vixit, mortua lugetur. 
Pauperum lacrymie et pia vota, odorem ver? divinum spirantia, 
memoriam ejus condiunt. 
Anno setatis 54° ineunte, ferià. hebdomadis 92, die Aprilis 2, 
A. D. 1805, 
corpus fragile morbo insanabili suceubuit, 
cujus, lente grassantis, seevitiam, 
memorando patienti: exemplo novendecim annos pertulerat: 
Visum est DEO OPT. MAX. clementissimoque, 
vitam, in continuis ferm? doloribus actam, morte placida et 
spei plenà, ad exitum perducere : 
* Ubi tuus, Mors, aculeus ? ubi tua, Orce, est victoria ? 
* Gloia DEO. - - - - - Hallelujah!” 
Has voces ore moribundo proferens, in morte insultans Morti, 
pia muler obdormivit. 
Maritus octodecim superstes menses, diem obiit 
ferid hebdomadis sextà, mensis Octobris die quarto, 
A. D. 1806, etat. 73. 
Sepultus est autem unà cum uxore Sar& in eodem conditorio. 
Ante uxorem Saram, in matrimonio habuit 
Mariam, reverendi Johannis Botham filiam ; 
quie viro, dum ea viveret percara, 
infra triennii spatium à nuptiis, morte ei erupta est 
cum bis peperisset. 
Sepulta jacet juxta parentes suos et sororem 
in ccemiterio ecclesize Alburiensis in agro Surriensi, 
cujus ecclesi» Mayitus Rector erat... — 


‘by 
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v? his first, et the Bishop had one’ daughter, 
he died Sama at Newington, and 
me son, died E Bev. p Lashes Horsley, of Christ 
Church, Oxford; who was canted, Jui 25, 1801, 
to Miss Frances Emma Bourke ; took thang ace | 
M. A. 1802; and DRE a on ata general 
Ordination at St. Asaph, ih mber 18044. 
He was collated by his to the valuable rectory 
of Gresford in Denbi shire, and to a stall in the 
cathedral church So a hh; and was aj d ipm 
Chaplain to the iscopalian € at 
Dundee i in May 1 C uA 

The Bishop's second’ wife was a most ‘excellent 
woman, the protegé of his first; and very m 
aud attentive to his son from his earliest” infancy 
She died ofa dropsy, after a lin illness, A 
2, 1805, witha der having [drm 
buried in the church of Newington. 

Soon after his Lordship’s death appeared, E 
Charge f to the Clergy, at Pie primary Visitation, 
in the month of Au; , 1806, of the late nr 
Reverend Father iu ; Samuel forsley], by Di- - 
vine Permission, Lord Bishop t E 1807." 

Two Volumes of the uM. 's tem have since 
been published, printed at Dundee in 1810, under 
the immediate inspection of Mr. Heneage Horsley. 


Filiole "T secundo edite, qua bimula extincta est, 
sub sacrosancti hujus 


i Seea in Gent. Mag. vol, 


account 
dutem eee 
nok of the betweeen the — pies 
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The late William Windham, esq. has left be- 
hind him three Treatises on Mathematical subjects, 
which he directed by his will should be put into the 
hands of Bishop Horsley, who was then living; 
adding, that ** if he should think them of any value, 
they might be published.” : 


—ÓHH n 


XXV. REV.CHARLES NEWLING. 


some time Fellow of St John's College, Cam- 
bridge; B. A. 1747; M. A. 1751; was appointed 
Master of the Free School at Shrewsbury in 1754, 
and obtained the rectory of Westbury in Shrop- 
shire. He resigned the Free School in 1770, m 
consequence of having been presented by Arch 
bishop Cornwallis to the rectory of St. Philip's in 
Birmingham, with the annexed prebend and trea- 
surership in the cathedral of Lichfield, which he 
held, with the first portion of the rectory of West- 
bury. Mr. Newling had at one period more than 
sixty boarders in his house, many of whom are now 
among the most respectable characters in Shropshire 
and the neighbouring counties, and highly venerate 
the memory of their worthy preceptor. He died 
at his parsonage of Westbury ; and was buried at 
Shrawardine. 

Besidesa monument in that church, a very hand- 
some one is erected to him in the beautiful church 
of St. Philip, Birmingham, at the sole expence of 
the parishioners, with this inscription : 

** Sacred to the memory 

of the Rev. Charles Newling, M. A. 

Rector of this Church, 
and of the first Portion of Westbury, in the county of Salop ; 
who died March 17, 1787, in the 60th year of his age. 
As a sincere and lasting Testimony 
of their Affection and Esteem, 
and from a perfect knowledge of his real worth, 

and numerous virtues, 

the Parishioners have erected this Monument to the memory 

of their most valued Friend, and highly respected Pastor." 


XXVI. 


( 693 ) . vet 


XXVI. ADDITIONS ro Dn. CASTELL ; p. 32. 


Every thing that relates either to the personal his- 
tory of this eminent Scholar, or to his great work 
in illustration of the Sacred Writings, is interesting 
to the Bibliographer. I make no apology, therefore, 
for inserting the following minute particulars. 

His assistance to Bishop Walton has been already 
mentioned *. I have now before me the copy of a 
bond +, dated March 1, 1658-9, from Edmund Cas- 
tell, then rector of Woodham Walters, in the county 

- of Essex, to Samuel Clarke, Arch ipher and one 
of the Esquire Bedles in the University of Oxford, 
in the sum of 2000/.; the condition of which recites 
that the said Edmund Castell had borrowed, out of 
1he Public Library of the University of Cambridge, 
Mr. Bedwell’s Arabic Lexicon, in several volumes, 
and that Mr. Clarke had joined him in a bond of 
1000/. to the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of 
that University, for the safe return of the said yo- 
lumes within d years. edv 

In 1659, he acknowledges his literary obligations 
to Mr. Hill, of Magdalen College, puc a 


tissimos conquisivi, qui prelorum eorrectioni & exemplarium 
pda collé) db igil actu oM) li, 
juibus Honoraria pro laboribus exantlatis persolvi." EUM Walton, 
reiace.— '« Honorarium illád quod in Praefatione Waltoniana 
dicor accepisse, in illud ipsum opus non refundebam tantumomne, 
sed mille, plus minus, libras, ad promovendum illud, partim ab 
aliis solicitando procurabam, partim ipse donabam ultro," Dr, 
Castell, Preface. * 
7 Donation MSS. in British Museum, 4975. 44. 


ante aliquot nienses datas (animum me nimis meum 
duo tam ingentia beneficia, qualia intra exiguum. spa- 
tium in me contulit vestra ütas, xum & pre- 
tiosissimi cert? usum, nec minoris «stimanda benevoli affectüs 


hee tam przeclara testimonia) nuperrime accepi :: Tucu- 
lenter constat, non factis tantüm tuis, sed & nullam 


- 
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In 1673, he addressed two letters to his friend 
Mr. Clarke*, expressive of the miserable state 


eloquentiam. Osi, non sub rastro crepet argenti mihi seria, nisi 
quo me gratum magis ac beneficum exhiberem vestre libcrali- 
fati, sed, faust? acted ac feliciter mihi vacet, ut non epistola: 
fantüm, sed justa volumina de optime meritis vestris tum à me 
homuncione indigniseimo, tum à tot& literatorum omnium r- 
ublica ... . ... . . conscriberem: quo inclita nominis tu 
ama, ac minime equanda tua bonitas, atque beneficentia, ubi 
que strepant per ora virüm. Quod serid vovet, quem summum 

jam urget negotium, 
** Honori vestre claritatis quam addictissimus, — E. CasrzLr. 
** This to the Reverend, and his ever most worthily honored 
freind, Mr. Hill, Senior Proctor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, at bis chamber in Maydalen Colledge, present. 

** Cal. Jul. 59." 


- * 1. * HoNoURED Si, I had no sooner delivered vour book so 
kindly sent us to Dr. Windet (who was very much affected with 
the favour you vouchsafed him) ^ut as he went home from my 
hous, passing through Litle Britain, he cald at Mr. Sherty his 
house, speaking with him amongst other things, askt him if be 
had that book, he told him yes: whereupon he bought it for 35, 
being possest ‘of it he redelivered yours to me, with creat thanks 
to be sent hack again to you.—Mine to you the last week I hope 
you have received. Upon the contents of your letter, I forbare 
to send Bochartus tho in ful readines, as may appear by lines | 
sent you, to have been delivered to the carrier. If, in lieu of 
that, you could with any convenience dispose of some of our 
Ethiopiq Lexicons, which we printed heer of St Ludolfo's com- 
piling, at 6s. a book (the price which the Stationers have given 
us for some few of them), you would do both Mr. Murray and 
me a very great favour in accepting of some number of then; 
and we will thankfully take what number you please of your 
.Abul-pharagius's at your price in counterchange : thus we might 
be mutually helpfull. But I desire it not with any prejudice to 
you. What your pleasure is I should do, shall be done ac- 
cordingly. Trusting to the carriers fidelity and care, I have 
with this opportunity, sent you likewise, Dr. Pocock's three 
Ethiopiq MSS. which, with my most humble service, and thank- 
fulness for the so long use of them, I beseech you will do me the 
kindnes to deliver him at your best leisure. If I have any thing 
that can be worthy his use, he shal most gladly command it for 
a longer time. 1 must ever acknowledg myself exceedingly 
obliged to him, and also to yourself, for your continued favours; 
which shall not only be attested duly, but, to the best of my 
power, answerably retalliated by him who is, Sir, your redeuable 
.and very commendable servant, E. CASTELL. 
|. My service to your vertuous consort, and to your most worthy 
mother and sister.—— ——-Sir, I request you would be plesed 

hebalf of Mr. Murray, that you would send his letter tv 
Mr. 
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of his finances * ; yet. Mons: dnd 
Den the PUE I M 
h fordshire +: T. bia E sti "3 cdi) 
Mi Cotbids p ana TON ai 
pad e rh, m on: I e Man 
receive the 151, which he paid on | osha as qd vc ub. 
pigeon oe BY apii nre na 
spat, wate aH wit 
t 


add 
of the Esq. Beadles to the Ui yof Oxford, at 
E p eL 


MORop eode skr Mu 
“ Yours by Sir Milner I Milner's kind present, 
tin ean aw be inh heed reg 
Caan 50 many copies, versions, and 
mre lections, with the best xs sacred writ and 
7i: as irreptitious, it universally | ly 
ELS 1 dare not be too. in 
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_ In 1685, he got into a very serious difficulty with 

Dr. Thornas Barlow, then Bishop of Lincoln, respect- 
ing a Curate, whom he had inadvertently allowed to 
^ preach for him without having been regularly or- 
dained; a difficulty from which he was relieved by 
the kind interference of Dr. Henry Compton, Bishop 
of London, to whom he addresscd the two Letter: 
inserted below *, highly expressive of his gratitude, 
and announcing an intended gift of part of his 


Library +. 


with their and every of their appurtenances, situate, lying, and 
being in Hexton, in the county of Hertford.” The purchase-mo- 
ney was 3004. as appears by the receipt of John Prudden, and 
Sarah Prudden widow, the former possessors, Dec. 19, 1684. 


* Of these I possess the originals. 

1. * My ever honourable good Lord, 

'* [t is now not a few monthes since I presumed to importune 
your fatherly goodnes on my behalf, when I had no other friend 
that would appear for me, in your Lordship's writeing a letter to 
our Diocesan, my Lord Bishop of Lincolne ; to salve no irremis- 
sible irregularity. After I had brought up a young Scholar for 
about five years or more in University learning, intending to 
make him my Curate, I suffered hin to preach but three times 
jn my parish, in which I have but five houses. By your Lordship’s 
eignall and singular favour, I waded out of that trouble, though 
with no small difficulty. It cost me little less than 300 miles 
rideing, in which I saw not the least foot of land all the while 
' Y was upon my horse, and was in that journy infested with such 
mischances so dangerous, I could not get clear of them till 
about three weekes ago; which, amongst other obstacles, hath 
been the cause of this delay in returning your Lordship 1ny deep- 
liest engaged gratitude, which yet I neither can nor will acquitt 
myself of by my words or writing; but I do and have further 
meditated to pay your Lordship in more than Cordeliers' mony, 
which is already actually done, and will be manifested when eitber 
I dye, or as soon as I shall have the happines once more to waite 
upon your Honour; for whose perpetually increasing happines 
and welfare, that your prosperous days may be prolonged into 
Nestorian years, without being interwoven with disastrous 
accidents, is the daily and hourly prayer of, my Lord, 

** Your Lordship's most avowed votary, Ep. CasTzLL." 


+ 2. “ My ever most honourable good Lord, 

** When I first importuned your most excellent Lordship, it was 
in a most negotious juncture of time, your Honour just ready to 
^wter into your coach; yet this hindred not, but your goodnes 

eased to go up straitway, and write a letter to the 
* . 0p 
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At the time of his death, his property was very 
inconsiderable. ‘This appears from an’ 
his effects, which shall be transcribed below *, ag at 


to atchieve, I would fully demonstrate, 

treasure I-have in this world, I account my Library; and the 
pe erre 
án it, ire 

either for Menor Miele $0 to aspire or imagine: though one in. 
this our age (and I suppose but one), of whom your Lordship 
once spake to me, hath with great labour thought to elevate that 
ony a eh lions were my deemings 


vantages, 
expedite and ready, but for the certain and most ij 
of the Text, than if he had all the Fathers, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latine, &c.; all the Schoolmen, Commentators, and Criticks what- 
soever ; and that because the waters are allways clearest in and 
about the fountain. Onely. forced 1 am, in this over 
olfertory, to symbolize with that sacred and divine instance: 
when the Majesty of Heaven was pleased to consociate- Himself 
with poor miserable mortals, the Cie x re cate Ur 
glory appeared vested in the meanest and most 
which was done by him out of design ; bot the nés; dresterof 
my unworthy present is rather out of pr which had cer-- 
tainly appeared in a better vesument, not a unhappy 
Fi eh poo — 


Ht 


$ 
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this distance of time, it may be considered to bea 


“not incurious article. 


In the parlour. — One Spanish table, three lether 


 carpetts, one cubbard, one couch, three Turky work 


ehaires, 7 stooles, 7 cusheons, and 4 curtaines, 2 
ire of andirons, fire shovell, and tongs, and bel- 
wes — — — — — — ——— — 
In the hall. — 3 tables, one store for sweetmeates, 

one skreene, six leather chaires, one stoole, one 

napkin-presse, one paire of andirons and a grate, and 
one fire shovell, and other lumber — — — — 
In the kitchin. — One iron grate, one jack, three 
spitts, one paire of iron andirons, 2 fire shovell 
and tongs, 2 shelves, one lether chare, and pott- 
hengers, one forme, and two dre:sers, one iron 
fork, and one fender — — — — — — — 
In the brewhouse.— Two furnaces, one cooler, 
and other brewing and id washing v vessells of wood, and 
lumber — — — 
]n the buttery 2 and se seller. —Fo our hokseads, 3 halfe 
hokseades, with stalls, and other lumber — — 
In the larder. — One boulting hutch, one safe, one 
poudering tubb, and other wooden and earthen ves- 

-sellg —  — — — — — I — — — 
In the dairy-house. — Cheesewoole, cheese shelves, 

and one table and frame, and other lumber — — 


; In the matted chamber. — One fether bedd and 


bedsted, boulster, 2 pillowes, with wrought cur- 
taines and vallens, and counterpan. 2 blanketts, 4 
chairs, 2 little cabinetts, two boxes, two little 
trunkes, one court cubbard, one spice box, one paire 
of brasse andirons, one paire of creepers, 2 tire sho- 
vells, 2 paire of tounges, and a brass cap pann, 2 
looking-glasses, and Q pictures — — — — 
In the chamber over the hall. — One fether bed, 
bedsted, boulster, 2 pillowes, red large curtaines 
and vallens, ruzg,2 blanketts, counterpann, 3 chaires, 
a chest of drawers, a chest, 2 desks, one table, 3 
trunkes, fire irons, and ordinary hangings — — 
The clock chamber.— One clock, one fether bed, 
bedsted, boulster, curtens, and 2 pillowes, 2 TUgBR) 
l blankett, one cubboard, two chaires, and ngs 
The yellow chamber. — One fether-bed, bedsted, 
boulster, curtens and vallens, and 2 pillowes, cover- 
lids, 3 blanketts, hangings, 2 chaires — — — 
The men's chamber. — One fether-bed, one flock 
bed, 2 bedsteds, one rugg, one coverlidd, 4 blan- 
ketts, one paire of curtens and vallens — — — 
In the maid's chamber: — Two fether-bedds, one 
wool bedd, 3 bedsteds, 2 coverlidds, 3 blanketts, 2 


10 5 0 


boulsters, 
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He died in a few months after; and was buried at 


Higham Gobyon. See his Epitaph, in p. 27. 


boulsters, one paire of pillowes, one chest, one table, 
and curtens and vallens, one stoole, &c. — — — 
Twenty paire of sheets, 8 paire of pillow-beers, 10 
table-clothes, 6 dozen of napkins, 12 towells — — 
One suite of wrought curtens and vallens, and coun- 
terpaine — — — — — — — — — 
Plate, weighing 77 ounces — — — — — 
Sixteen pewter dishes, 27 plates, 3 pye plates, one 
paste plate, 2 flaggons, 2 porrengers, 8 pewter cham- 
ber potts, and 3 sausers —- —- — — — — 
Three brasse kettles, one brass boyler, one pre- 
serving pann, 3 brass skilletts, 3 other bel-mettle 
skilletts, 2 warming-pans, 2 brasse chafing-dishes, 
2 morters, one still, one brasse bason, 4 brasse can- 


dlesticks, 2 iron potts, and one brasse ladle — — 4 5 O 
Three old cowes, 2 horses, 3 hozgs, 90 sheepe - 30 O O 
Corne unthreshed in the barne, hay in the barne 

and stable — — — — — — — — — 13 0 0 
Horse harness and impliments of husbandry — 015 0O 
One coach and harness — — — — — — 6 00 
One waggon — — — — — — — -— 3 00 
Wood and coales in the yard — — — — 11 0 O0 
Wearing apparll — — — — — — — 100 0 
One presse and box in the church — — — O11 O 
Rents and debts sperat and desperate — —  — 270 O O 
Studdy of books. 

WiLL|iAM SugPPERD. —— JEREMIAH CARTER. 
WirLiAM GREGORY. JoHN PRUDDEN.” 
** Goods at Cambridge: | 
** On fether-bed, on bolster, on pillow, 2 blankets, a. s. d. 
on ruge, old searg curtains and vallance, on great 

bedstead, on old bedstead, on pallet bedstead, a great 

table, a litle table, a Spanish table, an old edbord, 

20 old chars and stole, old darnax hanging, 3 puter 

plaits, &. — — — — — — — — — 5 00 
A silver tankard, givin to St. John's Collidge — 610 O 
A silver spoon — — — — — — — — 0 6 0^ 
The Doctor's robes and surplis — — — — 210 0O 
A pare of sheets, on pare of pillobiers, old table- 

cloth, 4 old towels — — — — — — — 010 O 


aC. s. 
5 0 


1 3 


d. 
0 
10 0 0 
4 
18 10 O 
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To Dr. DucaAnz: *. 
** Sig, Arlington-street, Dec. 95, 1757. 

** The Dean of Exeter having shewed me a letter in which 
you desire the name of the MS. which contains the illumination 
I wished to see, I take the liberty of troubling you with this. 
The book is called, ‘The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers ; 
translated out of Latyn into Frenshe, by Messire Jehan de Teon- 
ville; and from thence rendered into English, by Earl Rivers. — 
I am perfectly ashamed, Sir, of giving you so much trouble; but 
your extreme civility and good-nature, and your great disposi- 
tion to assist any thing that relates to Literature, encouraged 
me to make my application to you; and the politeness with which 
yeu received it I shall always acknowledge with the greatest 
gratitude.—Fhe Dean desired me to make his excuses to you for 
not writing himself; and my Lord Lyttelton returns you a thou- 
sand thanks for your kind offers of communication, and proposes 
to wait on you himself, and talk those matters over with you. 
Y shall not fail of paying my respects to you on Friday next, at 
one o'clock ; and am, Sir, 

Your most obliged and most obedient humble servant, 
Hor. WarrorE." 


«4 Srr, Arlington-street, Jan. 19, 1758. 
** T have the pleasure to let you know, that his Grace the Arch- 
bishop has, with the greatest politeness and goodness, sent ime 
word, by the Dean of Exeter, that he gives me leave to have the 
illumination copied, either at your chambers, or at my own 
house, giving you a receipt for it. As the former would be so 
inconvenient to me as to render this favour useless, I have ac- 
cepted the latter with great joy; and will send a gentleman of 
the Exchequer, my own Deputy, to you, Sir, on Monday next, 
with my receipt, and shall beg the favour of vou to deliver the 
MS. to him, Mr. Bedford. I would wait on you myself, but 
have caught cold at the visit I made you yesterday, and am be- 
sides going to Strawberry Hill, from whence I propose to bring 
for you a little print, which was never sold, and not to be had 
from any body else; which is, the Arms of the éwo Clubs at 
Arthur'st ; a print exceedingly in request last year. When I have 
more leisure, for at this time of the year I am much hurried, I 
shall be able, I believe, to pick you out some other curiosities; 

and am, Sir, Your obedient servant, Hor. WaArPOLE." 


“Sir, June.., 1758. 
*' [ am very much obliged to you for the remarks and hints 
you have sent me on my Catalogue. They will be of use to me; 
and any observations of iny friends I shall be very thankful for, 


* Indorsed, by Dr. Ducarel, ** Mr. Horace Walpole, concerning the MS. 
at Lambeth, which contains the only known illumination of King Edward 
V. &c.since engraved by Mr. Walpole, in his ** Royal and Noble Authors.” 

t Designed by Mr. Walpole's friend Lord Edgecumbe, and engraved by 
Grigoion. 

and 


€ 
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‘and disposed to employ, to make my book, what it is extremely 
far from being, more .—] was very glad to hear, Sir, 
that the present Lord of has continued 
you in an ; for which nobody is so fit, and in which 
nobody would be so useful. I wish all manner of success to, as 
well as continuance of, your labours; and am, &c, &c. © 

Hor. Warrors." 


“Sin, - Doctors Commons, Feb. 23, 1762. 


** I beg leave to return you my most sincere thanks for 
v in present of the “Anecictes of Balad in England? a 
Work ful of learning, which hath ven me ab infinite satiatac- 
tion,—I herewith beg leave to you with the few inclosed 
papers, A. and B. ‘The first is some few remarks on vol. I. which 


Il hope will not be le. As observations are en- 
tirely new, ites deban tue io would not be altogether 


Monarchie Francoise), from the Conquest to the present time ; 
and this occasions my troubling you with e E" 
"To begin at the mest: The at DOM 
faucon's represent of Will. Conqueror, his wife, and two 
to 64, would bring it down 


i 
i 
b 
* 
z 
& 


ticed, but discovered by the late Dr. Thorpe, when he was writ- 
ing the History of that Town and Diocese. All his MSS. finished 
for the press, are now in the hands of his son, John of 


t 
d 
i 
i 
i 
Es 


great truth, sir, &c. &c. 

*A] Observations on Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting. 

‘ol. I. Preface, p.xi. A Clergyman has ested to me, that 
he thinks it we have been better to have left out (the nature 
LUE Ie C KC Adams Usu ae 
was, &c. 

P.12,note, There seems to be an inaccuracy of expression 
in saying the lions were originally leo, Be 

P. 24, 1.14. It is a mistake that oil colours grow black, 
when on a proper ground and rightly prepared, though not 
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guarded by glass, or any other way. Nor does it follow, that 
ing covered with glass it must be miniature; for oyl colours 
will, if properly prepared, endure as well with as without a glas. 

P. 25, 1. 18 tol. 24. When they painted-to-gum only.) By 
this must be meant the white of the egy; which, with the 
juice of the tender twigs of a young fig-tree, was long before 
in use in illuminating manuscripts, and mixed with whiting 
finely washed and ground, the white of egg being first prepared. 

P. 26, 1. 7. Cimabue must have used the white, and not tbc yolk, 
if he expected it should bind the colours; for the yolk contains 
an oyl not inclined to dry; and, besides, the yolk would vitiate 
the white, the blue, the purple, and the violet. 

Temp. Hen. V. In the long Picture-gallery at Lambeth are 
the two following original pictures in oil; viz. 

- Queen Katherine *, wife of King Henry the Fifth. 

Archbishop Chicheley. 

Temp. Hen. VI. Pyne has engraven (from the Charter of 
Eton College) a representation of Henry VI. and the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, sitting together. 

Temp. Edw. IV. From a MS. at Lambeth you have engraved 
King Edward IV. and Edward V. Richard duke of Gloucester, &c. 

Henry the Seventh's marriage. Anecdote f, concerning that 
picture, communicated by Mr. Vertue to Dr. Ducarel, Jan. 28, 
1754; viz. ‘that Lord Pomfret bought this picture of one oll 
Sykes, about 30 years ago; which Sykes dealt in pictures, and 
was a noted tricker; that he (Sykes) gave it that name, well know- 
ing how to give names to pictures to make them sell; that Geo. 
Vertue had carefully examined that picture, Lord Pomfret having 
once a design that he should engrave it; which was not done, 
because Vertue could not spare time to go to Easton for that 
purpose; that my Lord Pomfrett had often promised him to 
send it to London to be engraven, which he never did; that, 
upon the strictest examination, Vertue could never be convinced 
that the man was Hen. VII. the face not appearing to him like 
any of the pictures he had seen of that king; that, as to tbe 
woman, she had pomegranates upon her cloaths, which certainly 
did not bclong to her; that the church in which they are mor- 
ried, as represented in the picture, did not appear to be an Eng- 
lish church; and that, upon the whole, it was suspected, at the 
time that Lord Pomfret bought it, that old Sykes, who was a 
rogue, had caused the figures and representation of the iage 
to be added to the representation of the inside of a church, a 
Sykes having before been guilty of many pranks of that sort.’ 

In Dart's History of Canterbury, Appendix, p. 3, No.5, A.D. 
1285, ad an. 1290, I find ‘Camera magni Prioris cum picturà: 

[B.] Harleian MSS. 
No. 1498. 2. Picture of Hen. VII. (giving a book to John Islipp, 
abbot of Westminster), who is called Moost Cristen. 


9 Mistake; it is Cathcrine Parr, wife of Henrv VIIT. A.C. D. 
t See this scouted by Mr. Walpole, in a letter, (p. 703.) R. G. 
No. 


*- 
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No. 1499.3. Drawings of antient Kings. 

1766. 3. Picture of Lydgate. 

1892. 26. Antient British Saints. 

2278. 3. Picture of King Henry VI. as a child. 

ibid. 4, 5, 6. Henry VI. and pictures of antient architecture, 
habits, weapons, &c. 

2358.14, 15. Old English Dresses, 

4826. 1. Picture of Lydgate. 

1319. Antient drawings relating to the History of England. 

1349. 3. Drawings of Edward III. with all his children." 


** SIR, Feb. 24, 1769. 
“Tam glad my books have at all amused you, and am much 
obliged to you for your notes and communications. Your 
thought of an English Montfaucon accords perfectly with a design 
I have long had of attempting something of that kind, in which 
too I have been lately encouraged ; and therefore I will beg you, 
at your leisure, as they shall occur, to make little notes of cus- 
toms, fashions, and portraits, relating to our history and manners. 
Your work on Vicarages *, 1 am persuaded, will be very useful, 
as every thing you undertake is, and curious.— After the medals 
I lent Mr. Perry, I have a little reason to take it ill, that he has 
entirely neglected me; he has published a number, and sent it 
to several persons, and never to me. | wanted to see him too, 
. because I know of two very curious medals, which I could 
borrow for him. He does not deserve it at my hands, but I will 
not defraud the publick of any thing valuable; ánd therefore, if 
he will call on me any morning, but a Sunday or Monday, be- 
tween eleven and twelve, 1 will speak to him of them.—With 
regard to one or two of your remarks, I lave not said that real 
lions were originally leopards. I have said that lions in arms, 
that is, painted lions, were leopards, and it is fact, and no inac- 
curacy. Paint a leopard yellow, and it becomes a lion.—You 
say, coleurs rightly prepared do not grow black. The art would 
be much obliged for such a preparation. 1 have not said that 
oil colours would not endure with a glass: on the contrary, I 
believe they would last the longer.—1 am much amazed at Ver- 
tue's blunders about my marriage of Henry VII. His account is - 
a heap of ridiculous contradictions. He said, Sykes, knowing 
how to give names to pictures to make them sell, called this the 
marriage of Henry VII. ; and afterwards, he said, Sykes had the 
figures inserted in. an old picture of a church. He must have 
known little indeed, Sir, if he had not known how to name a 
picture that he had painted on purpose that he might call it so ! 
That Vertue, on the strictest examination, could not be convinced 
that the man was Henry VII. not being like any of his pictures. 
Unluckily, he is extremely like the shilling, which is much more 
authentic than any picture of Henry VII. But here Sykes seems 
to have been extremely deficient in his tricks. Did he order the 
figure to be painted like Henry VII. and yet could not get it 
painted like him, which was the easiest part of the task? Yet 
how came he to get the Queen painted like, whose representa- 
* Of this Work | bave the original MS. as far as it was finished. J. N. 

tions . 
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tions are much scarcer than those of her husband? and how 
came Sykes to have pomegranates painted on her robe, only to 
puzzle the cause? It is not worth adding, that I should much 
sooner believe the church was painted to the figures, than the 
figures to the church. ‘They are hard and antique: the church 
in a better stvle, and at least more fresh. If Vertue had made no 
better criticisms than these, I would never have taken so much 
trouble with his MS. Adieu! Iam, &c. Hon. WArLPOLE." 


*t Stn, Doctors Commons, Feb. 27, 1762. 

* In answer to your obliging letter of the 2ith, I am very 
glad to find, that my thoughts of an English Montfaucon ac- 
cord with your design of attempting something of that kind. 
I will with great pleasure send you from time to time such notes 
as I may have made, of customs, fashions, portraits, &c. relating 
to our history and manners ; and I dare say your Anécdotes on 
Painting will occasion the Learned to look into these matters, 
and daily furnish you with new discoveries. At present, Sir, I 
can only add a note to vol. I. p. 14, which confirms Windsor's 
being a place of note long before the time of Edward HI. taken 
from a memorial I have of a record in the Tower; viz. * Rotulus 
Francie de anno 16 Hen. 11]. membr.3. De Capelld de Windle- 
sor paveandá et depingendé. Teste Rege, apud Burdegalam, 20 Sep- 
tembris. 1 will, moreover, carefully examine the Lambeth MSS. 
in my custody, and send you every notice I can to forward that 
great work. ‘There is in that valuable Library a curious MS. 
(No. 279) representing Death's Dance, finely illuminated, on 
vellum, with verses in French, seemingly as old as the time of 
Edward III. It is not a procession: each division contains only 
two figures; as, Death and the Pope, Death and an Emperor, 
Death and a King, &c. And the verses of Lydgate (printed in 
Dugdale’s St. Paul's, p. 289, edit. 1658) may, for aught I know, 
have been translated from that very manuscript; but I do not 
assert it, as ] have not compared the MS. with Dugdale.— 
To the hints in my last give me leave, Sir, to add the following 
ones. — Will. Conqueror. The MS account of the Tapestries st 
Bayeux, drawn up by the late Mr. Smart Lethieullier (which is 
pretty long, and different from Montfaucon's) is now in the 
hands of my friend Mr. Tyndal of Doctors Commons, who pur- 
chased it at the auction of Mr. Lethieullier's books.— Henry I. In 
my last I mentioned two figures of Henry I. and his Queen, at 
the West end of Rochester Cathedral. Instead of figures, read 
heads *.—Henry Ili. Mr. Hodsoll4 has had the good for- 
tune to meet with a gold coin of Henry III. It is said to be un- 
doubtedly of him. I have not seen it. Perry the engraver, 
who has seen it, gave me this information ?.—Edward IIL [ 
have been lately assured that Sir Charles Frederick has in bis 


* They are figures, and supposed to be Saxon ones. A. C. D. » 

+ Banker in the Strand, and possessed of a most curious Collection el 
Coins and Medals, which, after the death of his son, were bought entire 
by the late Samuel Tyssen, Esq. and have been since dispersed by auctios. 

3 This coin is since engravep by the Society of Antiquaries ameng the 
Yaglab Coins. A.C.D. " 


tained in my last, if any of them have given you the least 

ves m pete sd TRUE ict 

Henry VII. I sent you just as Vertue gave it me; for I was so 
en Serena ART aereRS NSS from beli it not to 
be Henry the Seventh’s marriage, that I went to Easton on 
purpose to see that picture, and was. since convinced tha 
it is not only what you say, but likewise one of the finest Engli: 
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dest man; and I hope you will not withdraw your favour from 
S . C, Ducaret.’ 


"^ 


**Antient King of England. About a month ago I saw a beau- 
tiful antient Psalter, full of rur 


large piece. 
board, representing the Day of Judgment, newly fc "did 
behinds all, and al REM fash ABE. Di ) 
wand ja paci seemed to be extremely | e 
ut when done, or by whom, iow not ; wh 

OP da it recollect.—Earl of Ces 
tion. Extract of a Letter to Dr. Ducarel from Rev. Mr. 
Morant of Colchester, dated March 1, 1769. * Mr. isa 
HORM ARS fae Rae de Rip einen Col. Coniers 
iany val ünti man) A L. 

was ‘ptely telling me of a curious fey ii Hatfield house; which 
is in danger of perishings and there OU xd 
house, and elsewhere. Illuminations in MSS. come within Mr. 
"Walpole's plan. The late Earl of Egmont, in his Travels through 
England, took notes, upon loose papers, of all 

tures and painti any wl 
scribed for Mr. Knapton, in a folio white Pepe Mean 
the Earl of Egmont’s notes, I think in an bb 
but what is become of it.I cannot tell.’ — Saxon Drawings, © 


MS. belonging to the Lesen. Lii (No. 200) there is, 
al. Tate treatin. * De Virginitate (by Aldhelmus), written | 
At the beginning of it ] 
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| (engraven) can now call to mind are those of is 
A, C. Ducarst.” 
Vor. IV. he re Sia, 
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* Sr, ' Strawberry Hill, fug. 8, 1765. 
** | have been rambling about the country, or should net s 
Tong have deferred to answer the favour of your letter. I thask 
you for the notices in it, and have profited of them. J am mech 
‘obliged to you'too for the drawings vou intended me; but I have 
‘since had a letter from Mr. Churchill, and he does not mention 
them. I am, Sir, Your obliged humble servant, Hon. WarroLz^ 
| ) <fpril 25, 1767. 
* Mr. Walpole has been out of town, or should have thanked 
Dr. Ducarel sooner for the obliging favour of his most curios 
and valuable work *, which Mr. Walpole has read with the test 
‘pleasure and satisfaction. He will be very much obliged to Dr. 
Ducarel if he will favour him with a set of the prints separate; 
which Mr. Walpole would be glad to put into his volumes of 
English Heads ; and shall be happy to have an opportunity of 
returning these obligations." 
To the Hon. Horace WALPOLE. 
«Sir, Feb. 6, 1768. 
** | am tly obliged to you for your very kind present of the 
€ Historic bts.’ That learned Work has afforded me much 
instruction, and a singular satisfaction. The Coronation Roll 
mentioned p.65 I had seen, with astonishment, seven or eight 
years ago; and have long since been convinced that a true Hi 
tory of England can only be drawn from records. On this occ- 
‘gion, Sir, I have examined the Register Book of Abp. Bourchier, 
under my custody, and hope the inclosed extracts therefrom will 
‘Mot prove unacceptable to you. I have the honour, &c. A. C. D." 


Mr. WaLPoLE to Mr.Corz, at Waterheche, near Cambridge. 
** Strawberry Hill, Aug. 12, 1769. 
** [ was in town yesterday, and found the parcel arrived very 
safe. I give you a thousand thanks, dear Sir, for all the con 
tents; but when I sent you a list of the heads I wanted it ws 
* for Mr. Jackson, not at all meaning to rob you; but 
rosity much outruns my prudence, and I must be upon m 
with you. The Catherine Bolen was particularly welcome: 
had never seen it; it is a treasure, though I am not 
genuine; but taken from a French print of the Queen of Scot, 
which I have. I wish you could tell me whence it was taken; | 
mean, from what book; I imagine the same in which are two 
ints which Mr. Granger mentions, and has himself (with It»- 
Fan inscriptions too), of a Duke of Northuniberland and an Ea! 
. of Arundel. Mr. Barnardiston 1 never saw before, and dont 
know in what reign he lived—I suppose lately. Nor do I know 
_ of the zra of the Master of Benet. When I come back, J mut 
beg you to satisfy these questions, The Countess of Ket i 
curious too. I have lately got a very dirty one, so that I shall 
return yours again. Mrs. /f'ooley I] could not eet hizh nor be. 
But there is no end of thanking you. Yet l must for Sir J. Fizett, 
though Mr. Hawkins gave me a copy a fortnight ago. { mo 


«4 . * Dr. Ducarel’s “ Anglo-Norman Antiquities.” 
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delay sending rdi ope ick. Be so good as to thank 
Mr Tyson his prints and notes, "re leen Lupe not he 


what I wished ; the iron. Ihave. i i 
x f^ With regan toan History of Architecture; in which. 


was 
; then, how it declined in Henry VIII's reign, Arch- 
Warbam's tomb at Canterbury ; I believe, ite 
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of Inigo Jones, in his heaviest and style, should 
nate the work; for he soon stepped into the 

Grecian, The next part Mr. Essex can do better 
ee eins bn eeu V ere "This 
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did. This would shew what men they were, anc 
raised such aérial and masses, though unassi 
half the lights now enjoyed by their successors, The prices 

of workmen, and the comparative value of money at 
Raiders should be stated, as far as it is possible to _ 
get materials. The last part (I don't know whether it should not 
be the first part) nobody can do so well as yourself. This must 
be to ascertain the chronologic part of each bui 3 and, not 
‘only of each building, but of each £omb that shall be exhibited ; 
for you know the great and 
ments ecce peri ph and tombs. 
For my own I should have to have 

of the various patterns of ornaments, which would not 
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mifications of windows are so; and of them there should be 
some samples too, This work, you see, could not be executed 
* The parts of this ‘within biackets wor — 
Gag, Ih bis Preface to the “Sei eminent Ph - 
zz y 
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. by one hand. Mr. Tyson could give great assistance. I wish 
'the plan was drawn out, and better digested. This is a very rude 
‘sketch, and first thought. I should be very glad to contribute 
‘what little I knew, and to the expence too, which would be 
considerable; but I am sure we could get assistance, and it had 
better not be undertaken than executed superficially. ] 

Mr. Tyson's History of Fashions and Dresses would make a va- 
luable part of the Work, as, in elder times especially, much must 
be depended on tombs for dresses. I havea notion the King might 
be inclined to encourage such a Work; and, if a proper plan 
‘was drawn out, for which I have not time now, I would endea- 
'vour to get it laid before him, and his patronage solicited. Pray 
talk this over with Mr. Tyson and Mr. Essex—it is an idea worth 
pursuing. Yours ever, H. Watpote. 


The following remarks are in the hand-writing of the Rev. 
Michael Tyson, and are probably from Mr. Cole's MSS. 

** After the final improvement of the Chant by St. Gregory, 
there is reason to believe that, except the Epistles and Gospels, 
the whole of the service, nay cven the prayers and penitential 
offices, were sung. See Canons of Elfric, 957. Johnson's Eccl. 
Laws, a book much commended, vol. I. p. 386. 

. The knowledge of Music confined to the Clergy, and it was 
equally necessary for every Cleric to sing as well as to read. 

OrGans supposed to be introduced into churches by Pope 
Vitalinus, A. C. 663. 

Sigebert says, that Constantine sent an Organ to Pepin King 
of France in the year 766. 

Organs first used in Greece, then Hungary and Bavaria. 

, Guido Aretinus reforms the Scale. From a Hymn to St. John 
he ascertains the intervals by the syllables. Ut Re Mi fa Sol La. 


Ut queant laxis Resonare fibris 
Mira Gestorum Famuli tuorum 
Solve pollutis Labiis reatum 


Sancte Joannes." 


** Guido was invited to Rome by Pope John XX. who began 
-his pontificate in the year 1094." 


_ *«* The late Lord Orford was a good Critick, but not always 
a sincere man. The following extract, however, from a confi- 
dential Letter to his Friend Cole, may be considered as his real 
opinion; which I am proud to preserve, though the latter part 
is somewhat severe. The date of it, compared with that of my 
Preface, shews the eagerness with which he had read the book. 
“Strawberry Hill, July 23, 1782. 
* Mr. Nichols is, as you say, a very rapid Editor; and I 
‘must commend him for being a very accurate one. I scarce 
‘ever saw a book so correct as his Life of Mr. Bowyer. I wish it 
deserved the pains he bestuwed on it every way, and that be 
-would not dub so many men-great. I have known several of his 
' Heroes, 
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Heroes, who little men, Dr, Mead. Dc po ct) 
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m that it would be acceptable pego 
freee , 8 
fast as a EAS Fae ately oO DES ta aa lse- 


placed that defence on sound and new grounds; and, eared 
briefly, have very learnedly stated and distinguished the 

marks of our Constitution, and the encroachments made on it, 
by pede enis a npe TW eri a ge 


constitution before Queen Elizabeth, her 

arbitrary acts to countenance those of the Stuarts; and even 
hers he misrepresented, for her worst deeds were levelled agai 
ee a eee ee 
— ; were rather an obli; to | : for the. 
most "Depas gerard damien es israel ed 


is a proof of how little he had the history of our Con- 

stitution—I could say much, much more, Sir, in. A cu 

tion of your work, NATO KHOA TOIN MEN OMEN a4 

8 ehh thane Odin so dip, =) 
tal t " 

Lr rer 2 ei arenae pde ied 


* This worthy piena to whom I am indebted for the 
original of this and the following Letter die Pe M Bath: Feb. Deb in 
his 85th year, “See an ample account of and of his various publiea- 
tions, Gent, Mag. vol. LXXV. p. 24 V ed MAD! 
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that my first objection does shew that I am too much biassed— 
I own I am sorry to see my Father compared to Sylla. The 
latter was a sanguinary usurper, a monster—the former, the 
mildest, most forgiving, best-natured of men, and a legal mi- 
nister. Nor, I fear, will the only light in which you compare 
them, stand the test. Sylla resigned his power, voluntarily, in- 
solently—perhaps timidly, as he might think he had a better 
chance of dying in his bed, if retreated, than by continuing to 
rule by force. My Father did not retire by his own option. He 
had lost the majority of the House of Commons. Sylla, you say, 
Sir, retired unimpeached—it is true, but covered with blood 
My Father was not impeached, in our strict sense of the word; 
but, to my great joy, he was in effect. A Secret Committee, a 
worse inquisition than a Jury, was named—not to try him—but 
to sift his life for crimes—and out of such a Jury, chosen in the 
dark, and not one of whom he might challenge, he had some. 
determined enemies, many opponents, and but two he could 
suppose his friends. And what was the consequence? A man 
charged with every state crime almost, for twenty years, was 
proved to have done—what? Paid some writers much more 
than they deserved, for having defended him against ten thov- 
sand and ten thousand libels (some of which had’ been written 
by his Inquisitors), all which libels were confessed to have been 
lies by his Inquisitors themselves—for they could not L 
shadow of one of the crimes with which they had charged him! 
I must own, Sir, I think that Sylla and my Father ought to be 
set in opposition rather than paralleled.—My other objection is 
still more serious; and if 1 am so happy as to convince you, 1 
shall hope that you will alter the Paragraph, as it seems to im- 
pute something to Sir Robert, of which he was not only most 
innocent, but of which, if he had been guilty, I should thiok 
him extremely so, for he would have been very ungrateful.— 
You say ‘ he had not the comfort to see that he had established 
his own family by any thing which he received from the grati- 
tude of that Hanover family, or from the gratitude of that cous- 
try, which he had saved and served.'—Good Sir, what does this 
eentence seem to imply, but that, either Sir Robert himself, or 
his family, thought or think, that the Kings Georgre First asd 
Second, or England, were ungrateful in not rewarding his services! 
— Defend him and us from such a charge! He nor we ever had 
such a thought. Was it not rewarding him, to make him Prime 
Minister, and maintain and support him against all his enemies 
for twenty years together! Did not George I. make his eldest son 
a Peer, and give to the father and son a valuable patent place ia 
the Custom-house for three lives! Did not George IJ. give my 
elder brother the Auditor's place; and to my brother and me 
other rich places for our lives—for, though in the gift of th 
First Lord of the Treasury, do we not owe them to the King 
who made him so! Did not the late King make my Father sa 
Werl, and dismiss him with a pension of 40001. a year for his 
'! Could he or we not think these ample rewards? Wht 
cdi wretches must he and we have been, pele 
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Mr. Warrorr to Governor PowNArr. 

2. ** Berkeley-square, Nov. 7, 1788. 

** You miust allow me, Sir, to repeat my thanks for the second 
copy of your tract on my Father, and for your great condescen- 
sion in altering the two passages to which I presumed to object; 
and which are not only more consonant to exactness; but, | 
hope, no disparagement to the piece. To me they are quite s 
tory. And it is a comfort to me too, that what I begged to 
have changed was not any reflection prejudicial to his memory; 
but, in the first point, a parallel not entirely similar in circun- 
stances; and, in the other, a sort of censure on others to which 
I could not subscribe. With all my veneration for my Father's 
memory, I should not remonstrate against just censure on him. 
Happily, to do justice to him, most iniquitous calumnies ought 
to be removed; and then there would remain virtues and merits 
enough, far to outweigh human errors, from which the best of 
men, like him, cannot be exempt. Let his enemies, aye and his 
friends, be compared with him—and then justice would be done! 
Your Essay, Sir, will, I hope, some time or other, clear the way 
to his vindication. It points out the true way of examining his 
character; and is itself, as far as it gues, unanswerable. As 
such, what an obligation it must be to, Sir, your most grateful 

and obedient humble servant, Hor. WALPoLs." 


Mr. Watpoze to Mr. Goucn. 

** Strawberry Hill, Aug. 94, 1789. 
*' [ shall heartily lament with you, Sir, the demolition of those 
beautiful chapelsat Salisbury. 1 was scandalized long ago at the 
ruinous state in which they were indecently suffered to remain. 
It appears as strange, that, when a spirit of restoration and de- 
coration has taken place, it should be mixed with barbarous in- 
novation. As much as taste has improved, I do not believe that 
modern execution will equal our models. I am sorry that | can 
only regret, not prevent. I do not know the Bishop of Salis- 
bury even by sight, and certainly have no credit to obstruct any 
of his plans. Should I get sight of Mr. Wyatt, which it is not 
easy to do, I will remonstrate against the intended alteration; 
but probably without success, as I do not suppose he has autbo- 
rity enough to interpose effectually—Still I will try.—It is an old 
complaint with me, Sir, that, when families are extinct, Chapters 
take the freedom of removing antient monuments, and even of 
selling over again the site of such tombs. A scandalous, nay, 
dishonest abuse, and very unbecoming Clergymen! Is it cre- 
ditable for Divines to traffick for consecrated ground, and which 
the Church had already sold?—1 do not wonder that magnificent 
monuments are out of fashion, when they are treated so dis 
respectfully, You, Sir, alone have placed scveral out of the 
reach of such a kind of simoniacal abuse; for to buy into the 
Church, or to sell the Church's land twice over, breathes a simi 
lar kind of spirit.—Perhaps, as the subscription indicates taste, 
M some of the Subscribers could be persuaded to object to the 
removal of the two beautiful Chapels, as contrary to their view of. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 94. “ The London Daily Post, or General Advertiser," which 
began in 1796, was altered to “The General Advertizer" only, 
March 12, 1743-4; and to “The Public Advertizer," Dec.1, 1757. 

P.133. The Reader will, no doubt, be pleased to see the fol- 
lowing addition to the article of the El/stobs, on the authority of 
her Grace the late Duchess Dowager of Portland. They are 
here given precisely as drawn up by the late Rev. Dr. Lightfoot. 

*' Mr. G. Ballard was instrumental in procuring Mrs. Eletob a 
visit, in 1733, from Mrs. Chapone, a Clergyman's wife at Stanton 
in Gloucestershire, a woman of letters, and an old acquaintance, 
for whom he was used to make gowns and manteaus, that being 
his trade, or employment. This Lady was not herself in afftueat 
circumstances ; but she effectually relieved her friend, by a well- 
written letter to Mrs. Pendarves (afterwards Mrs. Delany), 
senting properly her merit, her great learning, her printed 
works, her easy life with her brother, her deplorable condition, 
almost from the time of bis death, her meekness and fortitude, 
her resignation and piety. This letter had its wished-for suc- 
cess; for, through the industry and humanity of Mrs. Pendarves, 
it, first of all, procured some small subscriptions from the circle 
ef her acquaintange, and afterwards was put into the hands of 
Mr. Poyntz, at that time Preceptor to Prince William, who 
caused it to be shewn to Qteen Caroline, to whom, while 
Princess of Wales, the Saxon Grammar had been dedicated. 
The letter was no sooner read by the Queen, but it procured an 
immediate supply of 1004. with a promise, that the same sum 
should be continued yearly. The Queen, however, dyiog in 
1737, &c." [as in p. 134.] — It appears, from the same respect- 
able information, that Mrs. Elstob changed her name when she 
opened school in Worcestershire; that, upon the Queen's death, 
she was recommended by Mrs. Delany, to the Duchess of Port- 
land; and that she lived the remainder of her life in her Grace's 
family, with cheerfulness, ard great approbation. Dr. Pegge 
seems to have believed, that Mrs. Elstob was a beautiful woman; 
and indeed she is represented as very beautiful in a miniature 
print of her, in the initial letter of her ‘ Homily of St. Gregory,’ 
p.1; but she is there drawn as very young, and youth is 
beauty. Her misfortunes, ill-health, age, might have altered 
her very much, before she came to live with the Duchess of 
Portland. Be this as it may, I have to say, on the unquestion- 
able authorities before mentioned, that Mrs. Elstob was in the 
later part of her life, though very agreeable in her temper and 
conversation, a remarkably plain woman.—It may be as pleasi 
to the reader, as it was to the writer, tolearn, that the friendly 

Mrs. Delany herself, for whom her late Grace of Portland made 
no provision by her will, was happily relieved from future anxiety, 
and placed in easy circumstances, by the gracious generosity, 
and unsolicited beneficence of their present Majesties, whose 
conferred by stealth, and with intentional 

by, “are yet well known to be very extensive, and truly rom 
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Mr.Gilpin, in his elegant *O odietu 
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faculties in such vigour, that: not the least. 
of them, The work of hers which I allude to is 
in which she has executed a great number 


paper of different colours. In 

the flower in pieces; examines 
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VASE UNS schen ced 

"This monument is erected by his affectionate Mary. 

For he loved our Nation; and he hath built us a Synagogue.' 

iculars bes ee 

, . Jones of Welwyn; who, 12, 

1764, thus addressed the Doctor's son, Samuel Clarke, esq. 
* Sin, Welwyn, Me coho) 





in the British Museum, ! have expressed to thoughts and 
wishes retrnresoa pap ye ope will be 
to fiend the secu 
tama you can for the benefit EIU Give me leave, 
Sir, to suggest to you another respectful intimation, I could 
wish you to minute down, at intervals of leisure, mdi ird 
readily 


deal more, and to far greater than I can: who am, 
Sir, vour obliged, affectionate, E s pm 


to permit some writings of his to go to the press for 
in Bis lfe-tinae; (o heme V soil mmobllof Co] Meta CR 
printed at his own expence, and for his own use, and that of a 
fev Gut kd UU ARE Ihave been credibly d, 
that, amongst his more private writings, he left some s 
mendations our Book of Common Prayer. Into what 
or destroyed 


selves with tormenting and killing flies upon the windows, he 
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and all other L:1je animals, are designed by Providence for ther 
several uses. Do nct, my dear children, do not you destroy any 
livine cremture that God hath made, unless they prove realy 
leurtfui to you, and vou can no other ways prevent their dang 
you mischief. Would you hke that amp mum, stemagrr thm 
yourselves, should dessew you, in the manner that you now 
destroy these poor harmies lütle creatures? Ac." [This from 
Drs. Spkes, 1756.] — He was very ready and condescending in 
answering applications touching Scruples. Numberless instances 
of this. I myself have experienced his goodness herein.— T. Sh. 
esq. having an interview with tbe Doctor at Bp. of Wintor: 
(Dr. W iLis;, and afterwards in St. James's Park, cbserved hun, le 
said, to be very clear in his notions, and very ready in his ansacs, 
upon certain ci-putable puints tin Theuloev*, wherein this ger- 
tleman desired tie Doctors solution. A men of a clearer head, 
and of more perspicuity in his manner of expression, be added, 
he never met with — He was extraurc:rzrily cautious of losrg 
the least mirute of time, always curnine «me bool about bin, 
whieh he would read even while ridim:. in a coach, or wallinz 
in the fields, or had anv leisure minute free from company or bs 
other studies, or even in company, where he could tke tht 
liberty; always mahinz it bis rule to emplov his time in some 
useful manner; and never idle, never indolent, &c." [This [hed 
from his Son.; — The late Mr. Archdeacun Payne told me, that 
he well remembered him when he wa: a youn student in the 
University, and that he even then excelled in all his public ex- 
ercives, and other marks of uncommon proticiency in learning, 
being much noted in the University, and commonly spoken af 
by the young scholars, as ** The Lad of Caius," &c.—Dr. Henry 
Yarberough * (Prebendary of York, and rector of Tewing, Herts), 


© “ Noe. 30, 1752. Dr. Yarborough, who had a long and intimate ac 
quaintance with the late Gen. Sabine, Governor of Gibraltar, whe-e coun- 
try seat was at Tewing, told me this story, which he had from the Gene 
ral's own mouth, who was a person of great bonour and veracity, and 
much good sense. That when he once lay dangerously ill of his wounds 
after a battle abroad, and began to recover, as be Jay awake one night in 
his bed, having a candle in his chamber, he saw ou the sudden the cur- 
tains drawn back at his bed's feet, and his wife, then in England ‘a lady 
whom be greatly loved , presenting herself to his fuil view, at the open- 
ing of tbe curtains, and ‘then disappearing. He was amazeu at tbe sight. 
and fell into deep reflections upon this extraordinary apparition. Ina 
Sbort time after, be received the melancboly news from Eugland that bis 
beloved consort was dead, and that she died at such atime; which, a5 
near as he could possibly recollect, was the very time on which be bad 
seen that strange phenomenon. — This he immediately entered down in 
bis note-book, continuing ever afterwards fully persuaded of the certainty 
of some apparitions, notwithstanding tbe general prejudice to the con- 
trary; ‘ which,’ said he often, ‘I can, from my own knowledge in this 
instance, confidently oppose upon the strongest gr-unds.’ ‘This is the 
story, aud I bere set it down as I heard it from the above-mentioned 
worthy Doctor, witbout making any remarks.—See some other instances 
of this kind in the late Mr. Aubrey’s Miscellaneous Collections, &e. where 
(iu my own printed book; I have entered down several references, &c. of 

the same kind: but determine nothing at preseut. J. Joxgs.” 
* | never heard Dr. Yarborough tell the story of Gen. Sabine's wife's ap- 
parition, but bave heard the following story of the Doctor. A neighbour- 
ing rascal broke into his house, with intent to rob and murder him. It 
was 
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Eun ced orany like it, in'all the time that he 


to the Professor, &c.—Dr. | told me, another time, 
that as old as he is now (1764, being, Tthink, about 77 or more), 
he would take a ride to Cambridge to hear such 


treatise upon the ure Doctrine, &c. he was. con- 
vinced of the truth of the Thesis which he maintained before the 
University, by the strong which his amd 
above all the acute professor Dr. James, 

t that Thesis. This account. 





Fellow of a College in that University, and had carefully perused, 


and then of, the: from a Letter 
(MS) of the late Dr. S. Clarke to Mr. dated June 4, 1715. 
" vocation will continue so (viz. 
or not, depends matters wherein you and I have no concern. 
some old men are worn off, 1 am aded the +3 xalixov, 
the remaining “will be the “of Total 
Vo. E en 7 TED EAR AME pen 
s » 1752. ‘that | 3 
VC iate End of 






room n 
€— at Kept kee ee rg 
im, so intimate and dear a friend. - 
srukeur Tal eta, d wf STE and Gaia CaM 
bility, he had many things, as usual, to say to his friend, he 
was so light the Doctor soon recollected the man, as he was a tradesman 
he dealt with, and exp ‘with him on the baseness of his inten- 
tion. "The fellow he was undone without such a sum of money, 
st Dea ahaa ULT 
“Behate well and uobody, while I live; Shall know any ting of tet—dse 
copies mor was it thorougbly known, Mere vali doy 
ducjlciour of it, Ul aer the Doctare death” dneier Orrigenimi, 





i 5 where | plain: sab in Bishop 
sonia he renin of Edman Rene B,D hoy af By 
om the 6th ly, in the Een AA ts th th pn 
T I " Le sii miM. ifo 

* 4 bà ubt Whe el 


and“ fervidus," ————— 






eren Tad die Me t 


and another is announced 

» P. 409, 1.31. read ** ROM. ERR d Aii 
... P. 447. There is a small.oval print, 
HANC XD Rd 


* Vs torto emm, mn wm) det ud) m o 
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of red veined, on a table of white marble, the base of red veined 
work (Arms, Ely impaling neon under a Mitre) ; 
| * H. S. E. 


Matthias Mawson, S.T. P. 

Collegii Corporis Christi apud Cantabrigienses 
olim Socius, postea Magister, 
Academiz bis Procancellarius. 

Per biennium Landavensis, 
per annos 14 Cicestrensis, et per annos fere 17 
Eliensis Episcopus. 
Obiit' Novembris die 23, 1770, 
Vixit annos 87, menses 3.” 

For a fuller account of .this worthy Prelate see the new 
edition of Mr. Bentham's History of Ely, 1819, preface, p. v; ako 
p.214; and Appendix, p. 11; an Edition in the highest degree 
creditable to the Son of the late excellent Author of the Work, 
&nd to the press of Messrs. Stevenson, Matchett, and Stevenson. 

P.491. 1 have mistaken the dates of Dr. Taylor's . 
should have been, B. A. 1724; M. A. 172S5; LL. D. 1741. 

P. 493, 1.21. ‘ The Height of Eloquence, by Longinus, trans- 
lated by John Hall, esq. of St. John’s college, Cambridge, Lond. 
1614, 8vo. — Of Mr. Hall, and his various publications, see Ni- 
chols's Select Collection of Poems, vol. VII. p.49." T. OF 

P. 499. Add to line 31, *'But sensible and unprejudiced 

ns are of opinion, that, was the case to happen again, the 
termination might be different in Westminster Hall, if not in 
College.” T.F. 

P. 500. “After wondering how a Scotch Advocate * should be 
so perfectly uninformed as to know nothing of the best Edition, 
and best modern Editor, of Demosthenes, I wil] onlv say of him 
what Dr. Taylor himself probably would, had he seen the strange 
paseage—at least, I have heard him say it of many similar ge 
niuses—' The fellow ! why would he go out of his way to make 
such blundering work "— sent this to Nichols; and he returned 
Boswell's note, of his readiness to correct." T. F. 

. Ibid. *' Dr. Johnson knew both the Greys t well; and as the 
turn of their studies were very ditferent, he could not forbear to set 
right persons that were chattering away about persons and thi 
of which they were so ignorant ; and is not one such word, fitly 
spoken, of more value than an whole evening's talk replete with 
inanition, if not mistakes? My esteemed friend the late Sir John 
Cullum furnished me with an exactly similar trait of Shukburgh 
Ashby, esq. So Mr. Boswell's anecdote is not an unique. The 
company were talking away about the Parisian massacre of the 
Protestants on St. Bartholomew's-day, and named a wrong King. 
Mr. Ashby, who only opened his lips on that occasion, said, 
“Charles 1X.’ If we consider how execrably bad the Monarch’s 


* This remark arose from a passage respecting Dr. Taylor in Mr. Bos- 
well’s First Edition of the Life of Dr. Johnson. 
t Dr. Richard Grey, and Dr. Zachary Grey. 


beha- 
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behaviour was on that occasion, we shall be apt to think, with 
the wise man, that ‘a word in due season’ is better than a whole 
Joad of talk from persons so ignorant of what they talk about, as 
to confound time, Jine or persons, in the most wanton mi 


the Duke of Marlbooughy and said, that, having an extreme 

desire to see the Prince, who he knew was to dine the next day with 

the Duke, he might be permitted to be of the company. 

The Duke, who knew the Bishop was apt to make 

said all he Sd decently, to prevent his heres pete party; 

the other continuing to earnestly, and ‘assuring the Duke 

that he would be'strictly on a ep er di Ae rg 

Accordingly, at table, he was remarkably silent; which the 

Prince observing, and that others of the c e cns 

to him, spoke to him; and the Bishop replied in 

the Prince asked him, “if he had ever been at Paris?" PM ie 

The Bishop replied ** Yes; that he did not exactly recollect 

Epis but bar hws a the time when the Princes —- 

for poisoning.” was Prince Eugene's 

te." he made tis ga der, ani vint e cfi 

en of all the company was, need not be told,—The Bishop had 

a Scotch Chaplain, who had much the minh iiu d creel 


which it was in vain to endeavour to guard against. 
said to him one day, ** Where do you dine to-morrow?” *« dd 


your Lordship, UL m Rer es would dine somewhere 
else for one day.” ‘The Chuan es mich spre and 
Bishop said, after endeavour- 


earnest to pes the 
ing to exchie hinelf aa wal a6 he could, **that he was to have a 
famous Roman Mi: from China to dine with him, and was 
very desirous to have him to himself, to Tee p nere [an 
von the subject out of Bim. khen expressed the 
Pup rp cce Med T wosbe tu e ortadedi. 
said, ** For no other reason, but because he 


the Bishop's getting the information he proposed." The other 
Mate doe Ri cp dene A he would be on his 
guard, and absolute} p silence, Sel orae eda 
while. But, athe M was explaining the methods they 
took to make Conver how they proceeded to instruct 
them, Pa eben oe c Rode but cried out, “Aye, 
Sir, all this is very well; but how do you make them believe 
tiation ?" eigen aaa teens 2 we 
don't go on so fast: we in chapter of the 
tell them how God created the world, how he made man out. 
the dust, Cere eee se ie Ite ey doi mer 
of it; and when they th believe we propose 
vheerdtue el this is the famous. 


"Missionary whose plature at Winds t one of Kneller's 
He aut certainly hive bbén/ ask cof dabellonr senes, by 
‘ Sad, 


M 
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artful defence. — Perhaps it was Pere Couplett, whom tle 
second Earl of Clarendon mentions as drinking tea with him at 
midnight, and declaring it to be as good as he bad been used to 
drink in China.—This was one of the few excellent stories which 
] had from the late Hutchinson Mure of Saxham, esq." T. F. 

* Bishop Burnet one day conversing with the Duke of Marl- 
borough, some points of our English History were mentioned in 
a strange confused manner by the Duke of Marlborough. The 
Bishop, astonished, took the liberty of asking him whence he 
had his information. The Duke said, ** From Shakspeare. The 
Plays he had seen were his only Historian*." Yet this great man 
was as able in the Cabinet among Negotiators as in the Field. 
Perhaps the elegance of his manners, and his fame as a General, 
operated powerfully in his favour.—Buonaparte now gains vic- 
tories, and makes treaties, solely by himself against four of the 
Emperor's ministers." 7. F. 

** | remember, that the learned Mr. Baker of Cambridge ex- 
pressed great esteem for the memory of Bishop Burnet, when he 

nt me the third volume of the “ History of the Reformation," 
which, he said, was a present to him from the Bishop himself. 
Mr. Baker particularly acknowledged the great condescension 
and ingenuity of this great man, in the regard he paid to the 
animadversions which he had offered to his Lordship upon some 
parts of that valuable History; and the favour of several very 
civil letters, wherewith the learned Prelate had honoured him." 

Mr. Jones of Welwyn, MS. 

P. 502. ** Mr. Harris speaks very handsomely of Dr. Tavlor, 
though the MS. of Demosthenes which he had lent him was lost, 
and the detainer classically cursed. The Doctor always thought 
that it would turn up, when Dr. Rawlinson's stores were brouzht 
to light; but it did not." T.F. 

P. 506. ** Reiske allows very little merit to the Doctor as a 
Lawyer; and none, or hardly any, as a Grecian; and I cas 
safely say, that Mr. Raper and Dr. W. S. Powell agree perfectly 
with Reiske as to the former. So, between both, the Doctor 5 
completely stripped of all pretensions to cither.— Besides Reiske, 
Raper, and Powell, we have Warburton also denying Taylors 
critical abilities, and his friend Markland's too. — Dr. Askew. if 
he had thought it worth while, could have told us how ill Reiske 
behaved to him and his kind friend, in return for freely furnish 
ing him with the Doctor's papers." T. F. 

P. 510. ** Dr. Taylor was so willing to receive information from 
any quarter, that he very readily entered in his copy of Lysias 
four or five of my conjectures. — He would sometimes ask us 
.** Do you know the meaning of, ‘1 bave spoilt her market? 
** You can't say that black is my eye,” &c. &c. Though we thought 
we djd not want much information, we professed a desire to haf 
his opinion; but he would put us off with, ** It is al] in the Book 
Mere!" pointing to the Volumes. — For many years, in travd- 

Yo se: ; 


a .. * Gent. Mag. vol, XLI. p, 17, 
ling, 
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Jing, he carried about with him a warst nda tee cod 
Maurus, to read when alone at an inn;"—One time, getting into 
the White Horse, Fetter-lane, and, the book on the table 
when the waiter came in, he cried out, **' E 
come again.” He examined George Ashby a Fellowship 5 
1 mean. the folio edition. Y e lom ea heise Rode 
are not to mind the stops" — T. 

. P510. In & Dissertation at the 'end of bis Thesis ad L. De- 
cemvir, Dr. Taylor bestowed the highest commendation on 


as they may easily be restored. Instead of reading down the first 
column, and then the second, they should be read 
whole length, a long and short verse | L believe the 


22 
P.511,1.8. After *Johnson'"" add “nor Mr. Garrick” T.F. 
P. 514, note. Mr. Dyer, in his Life of Dr. Farmer, in 
the ** Annual Necrology,”” speaking of Dr. Askew, says, ‘This 


ih Grech iterlara wad femina a hee adem dum 
- dni 


was received. with dn 's-square, and had fre- 
interviews with many eminent characters of the 

time, lt jsmore in the a **man of nop eae 

of letters, than as a Divine, that the reader is to consider 

His connexion with Askew (independently of the | 

;pensity natural to a man of | A euge Me ins 

asa collector of books, He began, indeed, under 

different from Askew, and after: roe nel ee 
dissimilar to his. Askew wasa man of ample. i; 

‘his books were clothed in sumptuous 

the most part to antient literature. Farmer, his ex- 
at that time were few, was as yet. of but a 
tempe etre -— time in 

reading our z vIn acourse 

epson ccodorriderr ume Caron aerei 

she could. 

rally speaking, he Was mde era 


| 
| 
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of Romance was and is peculiarly his own, and seems like to 
matural genius ; Mann 
when Mr. Richardson came down to Wea, with the 


in one or two ornnes belies Dcus Ate ater es task 
teem for bim ; not ii actually would have 
» 1 mun mios station at 


: 
d 
i 
d 
E 
i 


ways 1 t 
uh ed in it; dis, deal by the. 
lways employed in it patched a great by pod 


Sonore Terie, Ix Ma ioter na De Menag, anon the 
it vi ; in his to Dr.Young, soon after the 
rU Aber en ei d: 


. P.599. Dr. Monro, in bis re ly to Dr. Battie respecting the 
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London one morning, to visit his old chum, arrived when the 
Doctor was out upon his visits, and, asa little rain had wetted 
his visitors wig, he called upon William to bring him the 
Doctor's old griz:le, and to put a dust of powder into his. But, 
before that operation was compleated, the Doctor appeared in 
his well-dressed tye. As soon as the mutual civilities were over, 
** Zounds," said Battie, * Ralph, what a cursed wig you have 
got on !" ** It is true," said Thicknesse (taking it off his head), 
* jt js a bad one, and if vou will, as I have another, I will burn 
jt." ** Bv all means,” said the Doctor, **for, in truth, it isa 
very caron." Accordingly, the fry went into the fire. Now, in 
those days fiugality was necessary; and the Doctor constantly, 

upon returning home, uncovered his yarn under-stockings, and 

edged off his tye, that a once-a-week combing might do; and 

therefore, previous to his skinning his legs, ** Here, William," 

| said he, ** bring me my old wig, and put up my tye.” William 

informed the Doctor Mr. Thicknesse had got it. ** And whereis 

it, Ralph? ** Why, burnt, as you bid me.” And thus it is 

throughout all mankind. We can see the shabby wig, and 

feel the pitiful tricks of our friends, and yet overlook the 

"disorder in which our own wardrobes often are left durinz life. 

** You may, if you please, close this account of an innocent piece 
of fun, unless the following additional anecdote may administer 
health to your many readers. There was at King's College, a 
very good-tempered, handsome, six-feet-high Parson, of ‘the 
name of Lofft. He was one of the College Chaunters, and the 
constant butt at commons, in the hall as well as in the parlour. 
Harry dreaded so much the sight of a gun, or a case of pistols, that 
such of his friends as did not care for too much of his company, 
always kept fire-arms in their rooms. The relater of this article, 
then scarce a man, was encouraged by the rererend the Fellows 
to place himself at the corner of the Chapel, with a gun loaded 
only with powder, and, as Harry went to prayers, to shoot 
&t him at the distance of about twenty yards. Unfortunately, 
the gun being loaded with coarse damp common powder, the 
whole of it did not burn; and poor Harry Lofft's face received 
a great many whole grains therein, and with such force as to 
remain in the skin. The fright, and little inflammation, put. 
the poor Chaunter to bed. We were all much alarmed ; and, 
lest the report should reach the Vice-chancellor's ears, the good- 
tempered Lofft was prevailed upon to sink the cause of his 
disorder, and to be only ill. Battie and Banks (the only two 
Fellow-students in Physic) happened not to be of the shootiag 
party, and were, therefore, called to the assistance of the sick 
man. They found his face red, inflamed, and sprinkled with 
black spots! that his pulse was high, and his spirits low; and, 
after a serious consultation on his case, they prescribed: and 
then being examined by the impatient plotters of this wicked 
deed, they pronounced it to be the black rash. This was a 
hever-to-be-forgotten roast for the two medical students. And 
. if we may add to this, that, after the Doctor had wy 
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head." These anecdotes I had from a respectable gentleman, 
who has been in his grave between twenty and thirty vears, who 
was an inhabitant of Hiteham, and who, when a boy, frequently 
dined with him in his parsonage. From his authority I believe 
them authentic, and as such communicate them.—Dr. Battie was 
buried in his chancel at Hitcham with his first wife; over their 
remains is a slab of black marble; and under a shield, with the 
arms of Battie and Colman, is the following inscription : 
** Paululüm, Viator, 
Exuviz sunt GurizLM1 Barrig, SS. T. P. 
Hujus ecclesie XL ferm? per annos Rectoris dignissimi ; 
de Alderton et Bawdsey longo plus temporis ; 
Sancti Pauli apud Londinenses Prebendarii ; 
Carolo II. ? Sacris ; 
Hujusce comitatüs Irenarche. 
Juxta quoque et ad latus jacet 
Catherina uxorum duarum prima, 
Filia Ricardi Colman de Brentely ; 
per quam tres reliquit liberos, Edvardum, Robertum, Annam. 
Denatus ille Dec. 21, anno Christi 1706, stat. 74. 
llla Feb. 10, 1690, ztat. 63. 
Valeas, et brevis zvi sis memor." 

P. 602. For a life of Dr. Edward Littleton, see vol. V. p. 711. 

P. 613. Mr. Cheselden was appointed Surgeon to Queen 
Caroline in December 1727. 

P. 616. ‘‘A large bone used to be shewn at St. Alban's for a 
giants. Dr. Rutherforth told me, that he clapt it to his own 
thigh, which was as long or longer. The bone above must have 
been two feet long, and require a large urn. In Shropshire 
towards Wales, a stone coffin of a giant is shewn ; a cousin of 
mine, about six feet one or two inches high, had the curiosity 
and spirit to lay himself down in it, and he found it only just long 
enough for him." T F. 

P. 641, note, 1. 20. ** Cafia," or ** Caphia." 

P. 663. The ‘‘smaller edition of Lysias contained only the 
Latin translation.” T. F. 

P. 680. Of David Levi, the learned Jew, and his various publi- 
cations in the Priestleian controversy, &c. see Gent. Mag. vol. 
LXXI. pp. 934. 1206. , 

P. 696. Bishop Barlow was a very learned man, though, as 
my author says, esteemed a thorough-paced Calvinist, and conse- 

uently no friend to his Order; insomuch that, whilst he sat, 
Bishop (1675—1691], he was remarkable for having never vi- 
sited any part of his Diocese in person, or been ever in all his 
life at Lincoln; so that he was commonly called the Bishop of 
Buckden, where he mostly lived. He was also, as I have been 
informed at Buckden, very careless of the Records and Writings 
of his See, and a Dilapidator of his Palace there; and, though 
he pretended great zeal to King James the Second, yet when 
that Prince had withdrawn himself, in 1688, he came forward 
to exclude him from the Crown, and to deprive his Clergy that 

o! scrupled 
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rabie fanatic ruiturum, suniptibus propriis extruxit. 

Obiit octavo die Octobris, anno Salutis 1691, etatis su 85." 
** Dr. William Lloyd, Bishop of Worcester, collected, in the. 
course of many years, an immense treasure of remarks upon the 


Bible, filling up, from time to time *, a large folio edition of 


it interleaved and interlaced, even the margins thereof; but all 


the descendants of the Biahop’ Teo w 
British Museum.—Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Joa Tee one E. te 
Canons of Christ Church, En told me, many yeas o, When 


Js Collections in his custody, to his 
‘This is all I know of the matter." ^ Mr. Jones of | ^ 
** Dr. South, presenting an officer of note to the University of 
Oxford for an honorary Pee be Fie 
vobis Vi 


was of Worcester college, vefuracl very thal à che 


tergiversatus est, [Mr, Coleburne, of Corpus Christi College, now 

80, 1761,]—I suppose the real fact might be this: The Gentle- 

man, not expecting that expression, Virum bellicosissimum, and 

perhaps not pee of jh might turn about, either in — 
* His Lordship EH an dedu acid 

men abroad. - They to discuss, &c. ee 


cent hign le Aegean " mth a 
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or in some little resentment ; though the University wags were 
pleased to give the fact another turn. If we recollect the humour 
of South, it will make the matterstill more probable." Mr.Janes,MS. 

* John Jones, of London, esq. lcft by his will a very great sum 
of money to be distributed to charitable uses, at the discretion 
of his three executors: of whom, the most Rev. Dr. Tillotss, 
by his favour and interest, procured towards the rebuilding of 
the College of Clare-Hall (of which he had sometime been Fe- 
low) the sum of 2001" — Conmemoration-book of Clare Hail. 

* Dr. John Thomas (bishop of Lincoln 1753— 1761) being z 
Copenhagen, and consulting an eminent Physician there, nex 
ninety years of age, concerning the best method of preservinz 
health, had this rule given him (amongst seven other rule, 
viz. Last of all, said the old Physician, fuge omnes medicos, ats: 
omnimoda medicamenta. This 1 had from the bishop ov 
mouth. The other rules related to temperance, exercise, &c 
Quere, Whether it might not have been somewhat apropos t 
have told his lordship the following little story present afie 
his own, viz. ‘‘ A very old man, near ninety years of age, being 
asked what he had done to Jive so long, answered, When I cad 
sit, I never stood ; I married late, was a widower soon, and nec 
married again.’ ‘The above Dr. John Thomas married for 
times. The motto, or posy, on the wedding rine at his fourà 
marriage was, a3 I have been informed, ding ring 

If I survive, I'll make them five.” Mr. Jones, MS. 

** Of the late Mr JF. Whiston, it may, I suppose, be truly ax, 
though I would not in the least derogate from his real word, 
that he had an honest heart, without a judicious head; that b: 
had a fervent zeal, without sufficient knowledge ; and, th: k 

in several of his writings, especially those of later due, 
to have had a tincture of affectation and vanity, which did bt 
ill become a Scholar and a Christian, and which, if I mistale 
not, will be less applauded by posterity, than it was indulged by 
himself, or than he seems to have imagined, in his Jife-tim. 
that it would.—I had a great regard for the inan, upon tk 
account of his integrity, or what I really believed to be such; 
but could‘never approve of his positiveness, where I thought bis 
grounds were defective." Mr. Jones, MS. 
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